On  a  lower  slope  of  Bel  Tor,  with  their  faces  turned 
to  the  valley,  sat  a  man  and  a  young  girl. 
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(  HAPTER    I 

VCR<  >SS  th<  sunshia 

**»  wind  blew  bannerets  of  smoke  from  tin- 
many  hill  rth's 
shadow,  bul  grey  under  the  shadow  oi  the 
them  ;    and  where  the  1<>w  sunshine  burnt  upon  their 
streamers,  they  shone  a  dazzling  silver.     lake  hair  I 
flew  upon  the  wind,  and  rolled  dense  above  the 
heather  ;    then  they  thinned  away  in  parallel  lines  along 
the  i                             I  over  many  a  mile  into  a  tenuity 

nder  haze  that  merged  with  the  transparent  but 
visible  air. 

It    was   February  ;     swahng   had   begun,   and   Dart- 
moor's annual  cleansing  by  tire  liberated  this  splendid 

-  of  matter,  to  1 1 11  the  lower  ehambers  of  the  air. 

With  many  aerial  arches,  rolling  waves,  and  glimmering 

moke   spanned   the   depth   beneath,    where 

.d  the  Yale  of  Widecombe,  within  its  granite  cinc- 
ture of  -reat  hills — a  dimple  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a 
Cradle  under  a  many-coloured  quilt  of  little  fields.     Dim 

i  and  brown,  the  patchwork  of  meadow,  arable,  and 
fallow  covered  all,  swept  the  valley,  and  climbed  the 
foothills  round  about.  Beneath  the  moor  edges  it  ex- 
tended, to  clothe  each  fold  and  wrinkle  of  the  undulating 
earth,  and  spread  a  wintry  mosaic  of  sombre  tones  over 
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the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Vale.  Dark  hedges  out- 
lined each  croft,  and  shadow  and  sunshine  swept  alter- 
nately over  them  ;  the  food  for  next  season's  hay  harvest 
already  spattered  many  a  meadow,  but  no  green  as  yet 
broke  the  face  of  the  ploughed  earth.  In  the  midst, 
through  dun  smudges  of  alder  and  hazel  and  bottoms  of 
sedge  and  rush,  a  little  river  tinkled  and  wound  a  silver 
thread  through  the  sobriety  of  the  hour  ;  a  road  or  two 
dropped  into  the  valley,  and  where  great  Hameldon's 
featureless  ridges  undulated  upon  the  north-west,  brown 
forests  hung  and  made  a  thick  covering,  like  warm  fur 
for  the  shoulders  of  the  hills.  Trees  also  clustered  in  the 
valley,  and  amidst  them  sprang  a  granite  tower. 

Over  the  shoulders  of  Hameldon,  the  sunshine  came 
slanting  amid  great  shadows,  that  fell,  wine-coloured, 
from  the  hills.  Light  began  to  ascend  and  wing  out  of 
this  deep  cup,  until  only  the  pinnacles  of  the  church  still 
flamed  and  flashed  rosily  above  the  gathering  gloom. 

North  of  the  Vale  the  ground  climbed  abruptly  to  the 
wild  heights  of  Honeybag  Tor,  Chinkwell  Tor,  Bel  Tor  ; 
and  upon  a  lower  slope  of  the  last,  with  their  faces  turned 
to  the  valley,  sat  a  man  and  a  young  girl.  Upon  their 
left  stood  the  pile  of  granite  known  as  Bone  Hill  Rocks, 
and  beneath  them,  separated  from  the  Moor  by  a  wood 
of  pine  and  larch,  lay  Bone  Hill  Farm,  a  dwelling  with  a 
cheerful  face  that  turned  towards  the  south. 

Forth  from  the  trees  with  busy  chatter  came  a  flight 
of  jackdaws.  Like  stars  they  sailed  out,  for  the  light 
flashed  from  their  polished  wings,  and  did  not  reveal 
their  colour. 

"  Oh,  the  pretty  birds  !  "  cried  the  girl.  "  And  how 
happy  they  are  !  And  so  they  ought  to  be  in  such  a 
place." 

But  the  man  hardly  shared  her  enthusiasm. 

"  A  desolate,  uninhabited  sort  of  a  spot,"  he  said. 
"  This  is  what  they  call  a  rural  district,  Tryphena.  I 
hope  you  won't  find  it  very  dull  and  dismal  after  the 
bustle  and  stir  of  Exeter." 
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We  will  go  down  into  the  valley  and  have  a  meat- 
it  the  mn."  he  d<  Then  they  can  tell  us 
which  is  Southcombe.     Your  box  will  be  senl  I 
"  I'm  terribly  hungry,  Mr.  Blatchford." 
am  I.  my  d< 
vphena  Harv<               ind  displayed  herself  as  a  girl 
tall  for  her  age,  with  a  face  rather  pale,  red-lipped,  g 
:.  and  wistful.     There  was  a  twinkle  about  it,  and 
tion  of   intelligence.     Her  black  dress  and  her 
black  hat  suited  her  fairness.     Her  hair  was  down,  and 
flung  in  a  good  mane  of  rippled  straw-colour.     Her  di 
-hoit.  and  revealed  a  pair  of  well-shaped  legs  in  black 
-lie  wore  a  jacket  of  dark  blue  cloth,  too 
short  in  the  arms.     An  inch  of  white  wrist  separated  the 
from  her  black  thread  glov 
The  clerk  was  elderly  and  bald.     He  carried  a  leather 
lor  his  papers,  and  a  large  umbrella.     He  was  not 
>sed  for  the  country,  and  his  trousers  were  muddy, 
'Ots  causing  him  pain. 
Indeed,  he  found  himself  somewhat  lame,  as  they  pro- 
ceeded after  their  rest. 
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"  I  ought  to  have  cut  my  toe-nails  before  I  started," 
he  said.  "  Owing  to  the  strain  of  such  a  long  walk,  I 
feel  that  a  toe-nail  has  penetrated  the  skin  of  the  next  toe. 
The  sensation  is  familiar,  for  it  happened  once  before." 

Tryphena  was  much  interested. 

"  Why  don't  you  stop  and  cut  it,  Mr.  Blatchford  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  cut  it  with,"  he  answered. 

She  was  concerned  at  his  lameness. 

"  Let  me  carry  your  bag  for  you,"  she  said. 

"Youth!  youth!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Blatchford.  "What 
is  ten  miles  of  toilsome  ascent  to  you  ?  It  has  only 
made  you  hungry." 

She  took  the  bag,  and  they  descended  into  the  valley 
past  Bone  Hill  Farm,  whose  white-washed  face  smiled 
with  cheerful  aspect  beneath  its  grove.  Somewhat  far- 
ther down  the  hill  a  single  house  stood,  of  a  character 
very  different  from  its  surroundings.  It  displayed  a 
red-tiled  roof,  a  prim  garden,  and  a  little  conservatory. 
A  lawn  extended  before  the  front  windows,  and  a  small 
flagstaff  arose  upon  it.  An  araucaria  guarded  the  door, 
and  the  front  gate  was  painted  green.  Along  the  top- 
most bar  appeared  the  words  "  Genoa  Villa."  In  all 
its  prim,  suburban  perfection  this  dwelling  lay  amid  the 
fields,  farms,  and  farm  roads.  But  Mr.  Blatchford's 
city  soul  welcomed  this  glimpse  of  a  higher  civilization, 
and  rejoiced  to  see  it. 

"  Dear  me !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  To  think  that  a 
modern  house  has  sprung  up  here  !  One  would  never 
have  expected  such  a  thing." 

As  he  spoke  a  woman  came  briskly  up  the  lane  and 
raised  the  latch  of  the  green  gate.  She  was  short,  grey, 
and  of  a  square  build.  Her  face  was  full  and  florid,  and 
its  apparent  breadth  had  been  increased  by  an  old-fash- 
ioned arrangement  of  little  curls,  like  grey  wood-shavings, 
that  sprouted  from  under  her  bonnet  on  either  side* 
Her  eyes  were  round  and  bright.  She  wore  a  plum- 
coloured  dress,  short  over  very  tiny  shoes,  and  a  coat  of 
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"  it  is  a  villa  resi< 

Tourist^  stand  still  and  look  at  it." 

\  rood  example  to  the  country-side,  I'm  sun 
■•  it  is    indeed.     My  father,  who  built  il 
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ay    ground,    madam—  seed    on    stony 
ground.     And  may  I  ask  which  of  thes  round  the 

valley  Is  Southcombe  ? 

She  surveyed  Mr.  Blatchford  with  interest,  and  then 
turned   i.  lYvphena.     It   was  clear  that   the 

mention  of  Southcombe  had  conv<  e  meaning  to 

her.     She  knew  their  busin< 

"  You  proceed  through  Widecombe,  and.  about  three 
hundred  yards  further  on,  will  observi 
bending  up  the  hill  on  your  right.     It  followed  it  will  take 
you  to  Southcombe  Farm,  the   residence  of  the  Coaker 
fanui 

She  spoke  with  her  eyes  on  the  orphan's  face. 
"  I  thank  you."  answered  Mr.  Blatchford  :    then  he 
opened  the  lady's  gate  for  her.     Sh<  -  d  in. 

Evidently  a  maiden  lady  of  pretty  good  means,"  he 
said. 
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M  And  such  funny  round  eyes,"  replied  the  girl.  "  But 
a  kind  sort  of  old  face." 

"  Not  old,  my  dear,"  answered  Mr.  Blatchford,  who 
lacked  imagination — "  not  old  by  any  means.  If  you 
said  fifty  you'd  be  within  the  mark,  I  believe.  Fifty- 
three  at  the  outside." 

They  tramped  on  and  reached  the  village. 


CHAPTER  II 

Crossing  the  village  green  upon  the  northern  side  of  the 
church,  Tryphena  Harvey  and  her  companion  found 
themselves  at  the  centre  of  Widecombe.  Upon  one  side 
of  the  space  wherein  they  stood  rose  a  lichgate,  and 
springing  from  it  extended  an  ancient  Church*  House — 
partly  used  as  dwellings  for  the  needy  and  partly  as  a 
school.  Before  it  ran  a  heavy  porch  on  granite  pillars 
above  cobblestone  pavement ;  beside  it  lay  Widecombe's 
treasure,  a  fragment  of  the  village  stocks.  In  the  midst 
of  the  central  square  a  yew-tree  stood,  perched  on  a  triple 
row  of  granite  steps,  while  westerly  appeared  the  smithy 
behind  a  formidable  frieze  of  ploughs  and  harrows,  and 
the  "  Old  Inn,"  a  comfortable  and  ancient  house,  whose 
entrance  was  beneath  the  level  of  the  road. 

Here  Arthur  Pierce  was  licensed  to  sell  beer  and  spirits, 
tobacco  and  snuff. 

"  Food  !  food  !  "  cried  Mr.  Blatchford.  "  Positively 
I  can  go  no  farther,  Tryphena,  until  we  have  eaten  and 
drunk." 

A  thin,  smooth-faced  man  led  the  travellers  to  a  little 
parlour  that  faced  west,  and  still  harboured  a  beam  of 
setting  sunshine.  The  man  had  a  long,  lean  countenance 
with  a  pointed  chin  and  feeble  mouth.  He  was  very 
loose-limbed,  and  of  an  invertebrate  and  nervous  tem- 
perament. Instinctively  patronizing  this  poor-spirited 
person,  Mr.  Blatchford  ordered  ham  and  eggs,  tea  for 
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\   woman   entered   the   room   as   1.  -a  full- 

med,  black-eyed  woman  of  sturdy  proportions,  with 
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ning.     Mr.  Pierce  have  broke  a  vawse,  he 

tells  me.     Not  man's  work  laying  a  tablecloth,  of  course, 

but    we're    in    trouble   along    of   a   drunken   cook.     Mr. 

all  nei\  i  \  on  noticed." 

"  In  a  publican  that  i>  an  awkward  thing,"  said  Mr. 

Blatchford. 

it  is  then,  but  he  wasn't  always  so,  poor  wretch  ! 
had    a    breakdown    along   of    his    being    very    near 
drowned,  and  it  have  left  him  a  mere  shad- 

'"  Did  lie  tell  vou  about  the  ham  and  eggs  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Blatchford.  " 

"  He  did  ;    you  can  hear  'em."  she  answered.     "  The 
cook's  gone,  thank  God — a  drunken  baggage.     But  Mr. 
e  be  doing  your  food.     Quite  a  cook  in  his  way. 
Only  he  will  get  so  excited." 

"  He'll  grow  stronger  in  time,  we'll  hope." 
"  Not  him.     The  nerves  be  gone — rotted  away  at  the 
roots.  I  believe.     Us  have  tried  to  build  him  up  with 
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every  mortal  thing.  The  cream  and  milk  that  man  lets 
down  would  keep  a  dairy.  But  there  he  is — so  thin  as  a 
new  come  snipe,  and  his  voice  be  sunk  to  a  bleat." 

"I'm  sure  I'm  very  sorry  for  you,"  said  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford. 

"  So's  everybody.  You  ask  the  people  what  they 
think  of  Mabel  Pierce,  and  they'll  tell  you.  Mr.  Gurney 
— that's  the  blacksmith  next  door  but  one — he  says  that 
the  church  martyrs  were  in  clover  compared  to  me." 

A  sound  of  trouble  ascended  the  passage,  and  Mrs. 
Pierce  shouted  down  it  from  the  door  : 

"I'm  coming,  Arthur." 

Then  she  spoke  again. 

"  Human  creatures  he  simply  can't  face — especially 
them  he's  never  seen  afore.  "Tis  a  great  strain  for  a 
female,  and  there's  times  when  I  say  in  my  heart,  '  Oh 
for  a  man  !  '  " 

She  departed,  and  returned  presently  with  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford's  brandy  and  water. 

"  Too  dashing  a  walk  of  life  for  Mr.  Pierce  since  his 
great  misfortune,"  she  went  on.  "  He  didn't  ought  to 
have  been  a  publican  no  more  after  that,  for  it  throws 
a  man  in  the  public  eye.  He  don't  even  dare  to  take 
round  the  dish  in  church  any  more,  for  his  nerves  won't 
suffer  it." 

She  withdrew,  and  returned  with  the  meal.  She  spoke 
at  length  about  the  difficulty  of  getting  servants,  and 
related  her  experiments. 

"  The  worst  of  all  was  when  I  tried  sisters.  Ah,  that's 
a  mistake — a  far-reaching  mistake  with  consequences. 
Don't  you  never  have  sisters,  master.  The  toads  back 
each  other  up,  and  one's  always  egging  on  t'other.  The 
old  sort  of  honest,  hard-working  girls,  as  came  to  lam 
their  business,  and  didn't  worry  about  money,  they  be  all 
gone  now.  The  Board  Schools  ruined  'em  body  and 
soul.  I  catched  a  chambermaid  playing  on  that  pianer 
the  second  day  she  was  here  !  " 

Mrs.   Pierce  indicated   a   venerable   instrument   in   a 
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the   inn,   he   found  the  girl   listening  to 

TnckT   tin'  by   the   li<  I  :i    the   \o\ 

granite  step  that  surrounded  it.  sat  a  small  man  on  a 
Bttle  folding  stool,  and  beside  him  >to<>d  a  woman.  The 
man  was  squat  and  squarely  built  ; 

er  in   his  arms  and  shoulders  ;    but   he  was  blind. 
Out  <  d.  underhui.  iii>  sightless,  blue 

His  hair  was  grizzled  and  descended,  thick  and 
cropped,  to  his  low  brow  ;    his  nof  :pturned, 

and  beneath  it  bristled  a  short  grey  moustache.     His 
chin  was  shorn.     A  brutal  pugnacity  marked  his  coun- 
tenance,   and    he    displayed    broad    hands    with    sJ 
stubby  fi]  Hi-  mild  occupation  assorted  ill  with 

the  ferocious  and  pirn  character  of  his  face  and  frame. 
lie  played  on  an  accordion,  and  from  his  fighting 
mouth,  in  guttural  accents,  there  came  a  hymn.     The 
woman  beside  him  was  like  a  ferret,  sharp-nosed,  red- 
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eyed,  swift  in  her  motions — a  predatory  thing.  Her 
brow  was  wrinkled  and  keen  ;  her  temper  was  as  fierce 
as  the  man's.  Nicky  and  Nanny  Glubb  were  fighters 
both  and  beggars  both. 

When  Nanny  saw  a  stranger  appearing,  she  had  called 
to  her  husband,  who  had  been  wrangling  at  the  time  with 
an  almsman  hard  by.  She  had  then  drawn  him  quickly 
to  his  stool  and  set  the  accordion  in  his  hand.  Now 
Nicky  Glubb  sang  while  Tryphena,  with  a  fine  lack  of 
self-consciousness  proper  to  her,  stood  beside  him,  fixed 
her  grey  eyes  upon  him,  and  solemnly  listened  to  the 
music. 

Within  the  porch  of  the  almshouses  an  old  man  in 
white  corduroys  sat  and  scowled.  He  was  known  as 
"  Gaffer  Bell."  During  a  pause  in  the  hymn,  the  pen- 
sioner shouted  to  Tryphena  : 

"  Don't  you  give  him  nothing,  miss.  He's  a  wicked 
old  humbug,  and  the  disgrace  of  Widecombe  !  " 

Then  appeared  Mr.  Blatchford,  with  his  bag  and  um- 
brella, and  joined  the  blind  man's  audience. 

"  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee  !  " 

sang  Nicky,  while  Nanny  produced  a  sea-shell,  whose 
concavity  was  coated  with  mother-o'-pearl,  and  extended 
it  to  Tryphena  that  she  might  subscribe. 

"  I  haven't  got  any  money, "  she  said,  "  but  perhaps 
this  gentleman ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  declared  the  lawyer's  clerk.  "  It  does 
them  no  good  and " 

"  Then  why  did  you  listen  ?  Why  did  you  listen,  you 
long-legged  young  scamp  ?  "  cried  Nanny  to  Tryphena, 
and  Nicky  abandoned  his  hymn  and  accordion. 

"  Get  along  with  you  !  "  he  said.  "  You're  the  sort 
would  steal  the  bread  of  the  poor,  and  let  the  blind  work 
for  nothing  !  Damn  ycu,  if  I  had  my  claws  on  your 
face  you'd  soon  want  a  piece  of  plaister  !  " 
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Sonthcombe,  and  arrived  at  the  farm.    A  black 
and  white  shi  with  difl 

d  them,  and  such  was  his  amiability  thai 
I  him  from  the  moment  of  meeting.     At  the  p 
of  the   little   farm  l   man   and   woman,  and  they 

ted    the    travellers    with    friendship.     Mrs.    Grace 
i  Tryphena  and  William  Coaker,  her  hus- 
band, shook  hands  with  Mr.  Blatchford. 
The  woman  spoke  h: 

"  I'm  your  Aunt  ( irace,  my  dear/1  she  said,  "  and  this 
is  Uncle  William,  and,  my  word  !    but  you  be  terrible 
our  dear  mother  about  the  eyes  !  " 

s  like  you,  too,"  said   Mr.   Coaker,  "  and  her 
mother  was  like  you  if  I  call  her  home." 

"  No,  she  weren't,"  answered  his  wife.  "  Tryphena's 
mother  was  a  bowerly  woman  wi'  grey  eyes  and  a  lot 
taller  than  me.  And  you'll  be  the  same,  and  very  near 
so  pretty  as  her,  I  doubt  not,  when  we've  fatted  you  a 
bit.  Come  in.  I'm  sorry  to  say  as  your  box  haven't 
arrived,  but  your  cousin,  Elias,  be  going  to  drive 
mto  Bovey  for  it  after  he's  took  his  tea." 
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This  news  inspired  Mr.  Blatchford. 

"  If  anybody  drives  back  to  Bovey,"  he  said,  "  I  should 
think  it  a  merciful  thing  to  give  me  a  lift." 

"  Of  course — nothing  simpler,"  answered  William 
Coaker.  "In  a  word,  my  son  Elias  shall  drive  you  to 
Bovey  and  pick  up  Tryphena's  box  at  the  '  Dolphin.'  ' 

The  Coakers  were  a  comfortable  and  happy  couple, 
with  one  son.  Their  life  prospered,  and  they  were  con- 
tent. Then  came  a  challenge  to  their  days.  Mrs. 
Coaker's  only  sister  perished  suddenly  with  her  husband 
at  sea,  and  their  daughter,  Tryphena,  was  left  an  orphan. 
The  Harveys  were  returning  from  Australia  with  their 
children  when  death  overtook  them.  A  boy  and  a  girl 
also  perished,  but  their  elder  daughter  had  been  saved. 

Mr.  Blatchford  sat  in  Southcombe  parlour  presently, 
sipped  a  glass  of  sloe  gin,  and  explained  the  position  to 
Tryphena's  uncle,  while  her  aunt  took  the  girl  into  the 
kitchen  to  see  her  cousin  Elias,  the  son  of  the  family. 

From  his  bag  Mr.  Blatchford  produced  certain  docu- 
ments, and  expounded  the  situation  with  respect  to 
Tryphena. 

"  You  must  pardon  me  if  my  learning  goes  a  little 
beyond  you,  farmer,"  he  began.  "  We  lawyers  are  so 
used  to  language  that  we  forget  that  what  seems  simple 
to  us  may  be  difficult  to  the  lay  mind.  Now  when  I 
speak  of  the  Greek  law  of  Charondas,  that,  of  course, 
means  nothing  to  you.  You  know  less  about  it  than  I 
do  about  the  way  to  treat  newrborn  lambs.  Yet  what 
better  plan  has  been  devised  for  the  guardianship  of 
orphans  ?  By  this  law  their  care  is  very  wisely  dis- 
tributed between  the  relations  on  both  sides,  so  that 
the  father's  people  look  after  the  fortune,  if  there  is 
any.  and  the  mother's  people  look  after  the  body  of 
the  child.  You  see  in  a  moment  how  just  is  this  ar- 
rangement. The  money  is  committed  to  the  presump- 
tive heirs,  who  have  the  greatest  interest  in  increasing 
it  and  administering  it  to  the  best  purpose  ;  while  the 
life  and  health  and  education  of  the  orphaned  little  one 
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tunes.  1  understand." 
"Us  be  very  glad  to  have  the  maiden,   money  or 
id    Mr.    i  "My   wife  always  wanted  a 

darter,  and  was  terrible  jealous  when  her  sister  got  two. 
'  It  the  Lord  had  wanted  for  you  to  have  had  a  darter, 
a  darter  you'd  h*\\r  had.'  I  said  to  Gi  :er.     But 

it  took  me  ten  years  to  drive   home  that  simple 
though  you'd  think  a  religious-minded  woman  like  my 
wife,   would   have  been   the   first    to  so    it.     How 
she'll  take  this  fine  young  thing  to  her  bosom  and  I 
her  just  as  it  she  was  her  very  own 

In  the  kitchen   Elias  and  his  cousin  regarded  each 

other    with    interest.     He    was    twenty-one — a    mighty, 

boned    youth    a    foot    taller   than    his  father.     His 

hair  was   red  and  curly,   his   face   freckled.     He  felt  a 

little  nervous  under  the  new-comer's  steady  gi< 
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but  he  liked  her  voice,  with  its  funny  colonial  accent. 
Then  he  used  a  folk-word,  and  she  laughed  as  at  a 
friend,  because  often  she  had  heard  her  mother  use  it. 

Tryphena  spoke  gently,  and  with  sorrow  of  her 
parents.  When  Elias  had  driven  Mr.  Blatchford  away, 
her  aunt  took  her  up  to  the  little  room  that  was  to  be 
her  own  and  left  her  there.  Dusk  had  come  down,  and 
Tryphena  saw  from  her  chicket  window  a  great  sloping 
field  with  tall  hedges  round  about.  Smudges  of  dim, 
pearly  light  occurred  against  the  gloom  of  the  meadow, 
where  mother  ewes  lay  with  their  lambs  snuggled  beside 
them.  The  girl  marked  these  and  some  accidental  syn- 
thesis awoke  emotion  in  her  mind.  She  wept  quietly 
for  a  while,  and  then  dried  her  eyes  and  looked  round 
the  little  chamber. 


CHAPTER   III 

When  sunshine  passed  from  the  eastern  face  of  Wide- 
combe  church  tower,  labourers  aloft  on  the  eastern 
moors  knew  that  it  was  time  to  stop  work  and  eat  their 
dinner.  A  dozen  farms  lay  spread  upon  the  hills  round 
the  village,  and  one  might  see  Southcombe,  Kingshead, 
Woodhayes,  and  Bag  Park,  dotted  beneath  the  rolling 
heights  of  Hameldon,  while  in  the  valley  stood  Chittle- 
ford,  Venton,  and  Lower  Dunstone,  and  aloft,  where 
now  three  men  worked  at  the  erection  of  a  new  gate, 
spread  in  an  extended  chain,  Higher  Dunstone,  with 
Tunhill,  Blackslade,  Southway,  Northway,  and  Bone  Hill. 
All  these  homesteads  were  akin  ;  they  resembled  each 
other  in  their  general  scheme  of  utility  ;  they  differed 
in  their  endowments  of  beauty,  site,  elevation  and  dis- 
position. 

The  labourers  aloft  in  a  field  of  Tunhill  Farm  per- 
ceived that  the  time  had  come  for  food.  They  aban- 
doned their  work,  therefore,  found  a  flat  granite  boulder 
amid  the  fallen  fern  of  last  year,  and  reclined  together 
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third  r,  named  Pancras,  after  the  bov  saint  of 

><•    (  hurcli,    and    Mirnained    after    the    village 
foundling.     Pancras   possessed   a  soaring 
and  flamboyant  soul,  and  it   had  served  well  to  fortify 
him  the  handicap  of  lite.     This  man  was  fair 

and  florid,  with  sanely  hair  and  bright,  pale,  gl 
He  lodged  at  a  mom  in  a  little  inn.      His  unconquerable 
and  power  of  exaggeration  made  all  men  laugh, 
but  it  was  his  natural  bent  of  mind. 

w,  in  the  examination  of  their  environment  each 
of  the  assembled  three  displayed  his  character  and  mental 
outlook. 

ting   Harry  Hawke's  mind  was  commonplace  and 
1   only   with   things ;     Johnson,    from    his   ex- 
tnd-nfty  years  therein,   looked  at   the 
world  with  a  spark  of  imagination  ;  while  Widecombe  saw- 
it  illuminated  by  the  light  of  his  own  sanguine  spirit. 

"  You  can  see  the  place  throwed  out  like  a  school- 
map  from  up  here,"  said   Pancras.     "  I  reckon  I  shall 
be  shamed  to  bide  in  such  a  little  hole  much  longer." 
But  his  contemplative  elder  challenged  him. 
"  Size  be  nought,"  declared  Birkett  Johnson  regard- 
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ing  the  Vale.  "  'Tis  a  busy,  bustling  place,  and,  for 
my  part,  I  always  feel  glad  that  my  lot  fell  in  a  church- 
town,  where  there  is  such  a  deal  doing." 

But  Pancras  laughed  aloud  and  denied  it. 

"  That  depends  on  the  size  of  your  head,  Birkett. 
'Tis  stuff  you  tell !  I've  sucked  Widecombe  so  dry  as 
an  empty  egg-shell.  I  know  all  about  it,  and  all  that 
be  going  on,  and  what  the  people  hope  and  fear.  I 
sum  'em  all  up." 

"  You  silly  man  !  There's  things  happening  under 
every  roof  within  sight  as  you  don't  know  and  never 
will — good  things  and  bad.  And  as  to  summing  up — 
who  be  the  folks  to  tell  a  rattle-pate  like  you  their 
secrets,  or  what  they  hope  or  fear,  and  what  they  want 
and  what  they  don't  want  ?  " 

But  Pancras  was  not  discouraged. 

"  They  tell  me  more'n  they'd  tell  you,  Birkett  ; 
because  I've  got  a  lot  of  understanding.  You'm  dumb 
as  a  newt,  and  'tis  uncomfortable  work  talking  to  you. 
Look  around — where  be  the  place  I  ban't  welcome  in  ?  " 

"  I  was  just  telling  over  the  people,"  said  young 
Harry  Hawke.  "  And  I  was  surprising  myself  a  good 
bit  to  find  what  a  lot  of  'em  be  known  to  me." 

"  I'll  run  'em  over,"  said  Pancras  Widecombe,  "  and 
you'll  see  I  shan't  leave  out  one  among  'em.  First 
there's  Southcombe  yonder  from  t'other  side.  Bill 
Coaker,  his  wife,  Grace  Coaker ;  his  son,  my  friend, 
Elias  ;  and  the  two  men — they  brothers  Webber.  So 
much  for  that." 

"  Wrong,"  said  Johnson  quietly,  "  you  come  a  cropper 
at  the  very  first  farm." 

"  Never,  Birkett  !  " 

"  Wrong  I  say." 

"  There's  the  kitchen  girl,  Susy  Tope — I  didn't  count 
her." 

"  Wrong  still." 

"  You  don't  mean  as  the  new-comer,  Mrs.  Coaker's 
niece,  have  arrived  ?  " 
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iid  the  head  man  of   Tnnlnll.     "  Mi 
land's   .it    death's   door.      And    master   wis;  1   go. 

He's  got  to  that  high  pitch  now,  along  of  her  sufferi 
that  he  wishes  she'd  go,     1  met  Miss  Sweetland,  mast 
.  this  morning.     Tis  even  a  matter  of  hours,  she 
ns." 
'  They  come  and  they  go,"  commented  young  Harry 
Hawke. 

1  Then  there's  Blackslade,"  continued  Pancras,  pur- 
suing his  perambulation.  "  That  strange  widow-man, 
Gabriel  Shillingford,  and  his  two  queer-named  darters — 
Petronell  and  Sibley.  He's  oi  great  havage,  and  be 
always  dreaming  of  his  fori 

'"  And  in  sight  of  the  workhouse,  if  they  tell  truth," 
added  Hawke. 

"  You  mustn't  say  that,  Young  Harry.  Tisn't  true. 
He  pays  everybody,  and  is  a  high  character." 

It  was  Johnson  who  spoke  ;  but  Pancras  had  pro- 
ceeded. 
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"  Then  Venton,  with  Uncle  Tom  Cobleigh  and  Chris- 
tian, his  son,  and  Mary  Gay,  his  widowed  darter  ;  and 
then  Chittleford,  with  Mr.  Valiant  Dunnybrig,  and  Jane, 
his  wife,  and  Araminta  Dench  and  four  men ;  and  then 
there's  the  Gurneys  of  Dunstone,  and  the  Hearns  at 
the  post-office,  and  Tom  Gurney  at  the  smithy,  and 
Parson  Brown  at  the  Vicarage,  and  the  '  Old'  Inn.  with 
Mrs.  Pierce  and  that  poor  reed,  her  husband — a  reed 
shaken  with  the  wind,  I  call  him,  for  he  says  that  all 
his  food  turns  to  air  in  his  stomach  !  " 

They  continued  the  survey,  and  were  presently  in- 
terrupted by  the  arrival  of  two  among  those  they  had 
named.  Gabriel  Shillingford,  the  master  of  Blackslade 
in  the  valley  beneath,  came  climbing  up  by  a  hill-path, 
and  beside  him  walked  his  daughter  Sibley.  The  farmer 
was  broad  and  solidly  built.  His  hair  was  black,  and 
his  eyes  were  dark  brown.  His  eyes  declared  a  dreamer, 
rather  than  a  man  of  action,  and,  indeed,  his  life  was 
largely  a  dream,  and  his  ambition  a  futility.  His 
daughter  much  resembled  him,  but  did  not  share  in 
his  ruminant  nature. 

Of  Shillingford  it  might  be  said  that  he  was  that 
uncommon  thing,  a  reflecting  man — a  sort  rare  on  every 
plane  of  human  life,  but  as  frequent  among  the  unedu- 
cated as  any  other  class. 

Mr.  Shillingford  knew  that  Johnson  was  of  kindred 
pattern,  and  now  he  stopped  a  moment  and  addressed 
him,  while  Sibley  spoke  to  Young  Harry  Hawke. 

"  Changes  everywhere,  neighbour,"  said  Gabriel. 

"  Sure  enough,  farmer.  Here's  my  mistress,  Mrs. 
Sweetland,  dying,  and  that  old  poacher  to  Bone  Hill 
— Dan  Reep,  I  mean — he's  going,  too.  And  against 
them  you  can  set  the  little  maiden  that  have  arrived 
at  Southcombe,  Mrs.  Coaker's  niece,  and  a  child  that 
be  going  to  be  born  in  June  to  Young  Harry  Hawke 
here." 

"  A  child  coming  to  Woodhayes,  eh  ?  "  asked  Shil- 
lingford.    "  Well,  Young  Harry,  "Woodhayes  dates  from 
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I  must  be  gone,"  said  Johnson.     *'  Master  will  be 
wanting  me." 

He  picked  up  a  frail  and  strolled  off  to  the  valley, 
while  Gabriel  Shillingford  and  his  daughter  also  went 
their  way  where  Blackslade  Farm  nestled  half  a  mile 
beneath.  Then  Pancras  Widecombe  and  the  other 
labourer  wok  left  together. 


CHAPTER   IV 

Mr.  Daniel  Reep  lay  dying,  but  there  was  life  in  the 
tough  body  yet  :  his  mind  continued  clear,  and  his 
physical  discomfort  did  not  prevent  him  from  thought 
and  speech.     His  daughter   Margery  sat   beside   him  ; 
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his  wife,  Joyce,  had  gone  into  Widecombe.  Daniel 
was  a  bearded  veteran  of  sixty-eight,  and  now  he  re- 
viewed his  wasted  life  with  complete  satisfaction. 

"  Twas  just  the  accident  of  being  poor  as  made  me  a 
poacher.  Twas  in  my  blood  to  shed  blood,  you  might 
say,  Margery." 

"  Ess,  farther." 

"  I  held  a  day  ill  spent  when  I  hadn't  put  an  end  to 
bird,  beast,  or  fish  ;  and  if  I'd  been  rich,  no  doubt  I'd 
have  been  a  very  famous  sportsman,  and  a  fine  old 
English  gentleman,  and  all  that." 

"  Ess,  farther." 

Margery  was  a  thin,  flat  maiden,  poorly  clad.  Her 
hair  was  untidy  and  harsh  ;  her  colourless  eyes  were 
dim  with  long  night  watches. 

"  But,"  continued  the  reprobate,  "  being  so  poor  as 
a  coot,  I  was  counted  just  a  baggering,  old,  worthless 
poacher,  a  disgrace  to  Widecombe.  Yet  I  was  a  very 
clever  chap,  Margery,  and  I  shan't  be  forgot." 

He  spoke  of  himself  in  the  past  tense. 

"  Never,  faither.  Scores  o'  dozens  of  kind  things 
you've  done." 

"  I  wasn't  much  of  a  father  and  husband,  along  of 
my  great  passion  for  letting  blood.  And  I  can't  say  as 
I  was  a  one  woman  man  ezacally.  To  be  honest,  I  was 
a  bit  of  a  love-hunter,  Margery." 

His  daughter  didn't  answer. 

"  But  a  steady  man,"  continued  Daniel.  "  Steady 
as  time  where  drink  was  concerned — a  self-denying  sort 
of  man  in  that  matter.  None  ever  saw  me  bosky-eyed 
or  even  market  merry." 

"  No,  faither." 

"  Mend  the  fire.  I  can't  catch  heat.  When  I  be 
gone,  you  might  see  Pancras  Widecombe,  Margery. 
He's  a  stonemason,  not  a  stonecutter  ;  but  such  is  the 
cleverness  of  the  man  that  there's  little  he  can't  do  if  he 
tries.  You  see  him  and  ax  him  to  make  a  stone  for 
friendship's  sake.     He'll  do  it  cheap." 
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and  me  at  their  mercy  down  there 

"  Von  shan't  go  there,  farther,  if  me  and  mother  can 
help  it." 

rhere's  strange  powers  in   Nature,  and  much  hid 
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catched  to  make  moleskin  waistcoats  and  suchlike." 

She  took  the  flowers  from  him.  fed  him.  and  gave  him 
some  drink.  For  awhile  he  relapsed  into  silence  ;  then 
the  stimulant  affected  him.     He  moved  r  and 

spoke  again. 

"Oh  Lord.  Margery,  how  terribly  much  1  should  like 
to  kill  something  afore  1  die  !  "  he  exclaimed  suddenly. 
The  proposition  startled  Margery. 
Don't  you  worry  about  things  like  that  no  more, 
my  old  dear.'' 

*  Wants — mules. 
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"  Get  my  gun,"  he  said,  "  and  mind,  for  'tis  loaded. 
I  must  just  touch  the  old  devil  again." 

"  Faither  !  " 

"  Get  it,  and  be  slippy  !  " 

Two  minutes  later  the  gun  was  beside  its  owner. 

"  Lift  me  a  bit,"  he  said. 

"  The  poultice  will  slip,  faither." 

"  Let  it  slip  to  hell.     Prop  me  up,  I  say  !  " 

"  Tis  death,  faither  !  " 

"  So  I  want  it  to  be — for  summat.  The  elm  be  right 
afore  the  winder  in  a  straight  line.  With  a  bit  of  luck 
a  starling  or  something  will  pitch  there." 

He  was  alive  and  alert.  His  weakness  made  him 
shake  ;  but  he  had  strength  to  lift  the  gun  and  fire,  and 
he  knew  it.  Margery,  in  tears,  opened  the  little  leaded 
window  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  exposed  a  square 
space  into  the  air.  The  chamber  was  small,  and  the 
foot  of  Mr.  Reep's  bed  was  but  three  feet  from  the 
aperture  ;  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  but  five  feet.  In  the 
line  of  fire  rose  an  elm,  its  branches  glimmering  carmine 
with  inflorescence.     Sunshine  lit  them. 

"  If  by  good  hap  something  do  light  in  the  elm — prop 
me  a  thought  higher  and  keep  clear." 

He  lay  gasping  with  his  gun  at  full  cock,  and  his 
daughter  cried  : 

"  Twill  kill  you,  faither— 'twill  kill  you  to  fire  it." 

"  No  matter  if  it  do,"  he  said.  "  A  very  brave  death 
for  the  likes  of  me." 

But  further  grief  lay  in  store  for  Margery.  There 
came  a  hurtle  of  wings,  a  flash  of  bright  feathers,  and  a 
great  pigeon  with  slate-grey  plumage  and  a  neck,  bright 
as  an  opal,  lit  on  a  swaying  finial  of  the  elm.  It  shone 
there  like  a  jewel,  and  Reep  instantly  raised  his  gun. 

"  For  God's  sake,  faither !  Tis  Mr.  Mogridge's 
famous  carrier " 

But  Margery  was  too  late.  The  dying  man  fired  ;  the 
pigeon  at  such  close  range  was  simply  huddled  into  a 
heap  of  feathers,  and  the  shock  flung  it  a  yard  into  the 
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fired,  and  thicky  pigeon  very  near  f<  11  on  top  oi  his  head. 
And  he  know  the  famous  creature,  and  ran  straight  off 
into  the  Bone  Hill  garden  where  Mr.  M  »e  to 

work." 

Daniel  Reep  was  about  to  speak  when  there  came  a 
loud  shout  below,  and  his  blond  tingled  with  satisfaction 
to  hear  the  wrath  of  his  neighbour.  Margery  hastened 
downstairs  just  in  time  to  prevent  Mr.  Mogridge  from 
coming  up.     Alfn  bawled  up  I  case 

behind  her  : 

"  You've  killed  my  prize  bird,  you  anointed  rascal — 
my  prize  bird  you've  killed,  and  'twas  worth  five  pounds, 
and  I'll  have  it  out  of  your  widow,  if  I  have  to  wait  till 
Judgment  for  it.  She  shall  pay  after  you  be  dead  and 
n,  and  I'm  right  glad  you  be  going  to  die — thankful 
to  (iod,  same  as  every  other  respectable  person  be  !  " 

Mr.  Reep  heard  and  grinned  with  jov.  He  longed  to 
retort,    but   was   unable.     When    the    furious   gardener 
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stormed  himself  away,  and  Margery  returned  to  her 
father,  he  appeared  to  be  better,  and  was  obviously 
happy. 

"  Don't  you  pay  the  man  a  penny  for  it,  when  I  be 
gone.  You  ban't  responsible  for  my  doings.  Oh  Lord, 
lift  me  up — I'm  choking  for  air  !  " 

His  daughter  tended  him,  and  grumbled  bitterly  while 
she  did  so. 

"  Tis  all  very  well  for  you,  faither  ;  you'm  going  out 
of  it  ;  but  mother  and  me  be  left  to  face  him.  And  the 
man  was  never  known  to  forgive  ;  and  so  sure  as  death 
he  won't  let  Jack  marry  me  now — he  never  will." 

"  No  loss  neither,"  he  answered.  "  Jack  Mogridge 
ban't  good  enough  for  you,  and  never  was.  He's  under 
his  father's  heel,  and  Alfred  don't  think  no  more  of  him 
than  the  worm  he  cuts  in  half  with  his  spade." 

A  noise  came  to  their  ears,  and  the  harsh  voice  of  their 
neighbour  rose  again  from^the  door  below. 

"  There's  mother,  and  Mr.  Mogridge  be  on  to  her  !  " 
said  Margery. 

She  descended  to  support  a  little,  worn,  grey-headed 
woman  who  had  just  returned  from  Widecombe  with  a 
few  parcels.  Mr.  Mogridge  was  raving,  and  Mrs.  Reep, 
who  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  her  husband's  achievement, 
stared  helplessly  at  him. 

"  Don't  you  let  him  think  he's  going  to  escape,  because 
he  ban't.  I've  got  witnesses — 'tis  clear  as  daylight — a 
felony  and  a  slaughter  ;  and  if  he  lives  he'll  go  to  gaol 
for  it,  where  he'd  have  been  many  a  long  year  ago  but 
for  the  Dowl,  his  master." 

Margery  explained,  and  drew  her  mother  into  the 
cottage. 

"  Tis  no  good  answering  the  man,"  she  said.  "  He've 
got  right  on  his  side,  and  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  faither' s 
cruel  fun,  as  we've  had  to  afore,  times  without  count. 
He's  shot  Mr.  Mogridge's  far-famed  carrier — blowed  un 
to  ribbons,  you  might  say — would  do  it  out  o'  the 
winder." 
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CHAPTER  V 

A  fortnight  after  his  bereavement  thi  d  master 

nihil!  Farm  sat  with  i  and  debated  a  delicate 

subject,  destined  to  occupy  his  highest  energies  in  the 
time  to  come. 

Mr.  Samuel  Sweetland  was  a  full-bodied,  sheep-faced 
man  of  fifty-one.  He  had  lofty  eyebrows,  a  bald  head, 
a  long  upper  lip.  a  fat  rosy  mouth,  and  a  very  receding 
chin.     II.  •    large    and    lustrous    and    short- 

sighted ;     their  colour   was   uncertain.     His  held 

them  to  be  blue,  but  most  people  would  have  called 
them  grey.  Mis  voice  quavered  at  all  times,  but  in 
moments  of  emotion,  which  were  frequent  with  him,  for 
he  was  a  sentimental  spirit,  his  speech  became  uncon- 
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trollable,  he  gasped  and  squeaked  and  lost  command  of 
his  vocal  cords.  He  was  a  man  of  religious  principles 
and  generous  heart  ;  but  life  had  plotted  to  hide  from 
him  much  of  the  truth  concerning  himself.  His  lines  had 
fallen  easily ;  his  plans  had  prospered ;  and  two  adoring 
women  had  for  five-and-twenty  years  concealed  from 
Samuel  the  peculiarities  and  defects  of  his  character. 

They  sat  in  the  kitchen  of  Tunhill,  and  Miss  Sweetland 
altered  a  dress  of  her  dead  sister-in-law's  to  suit  her  own 
more  generous  frame. 

"  Little  she  thought,  poor  darling,  when  she  bought 
black  for  her  Uncle  Tozer,  that  another  would  wear  it  for 
her.  And  yet  such  was  her  sense,  she'd  have  been  the 
first  to  say  'twas  right  and  proper." 

Samuel  nodded. 

"  So  she  would  then.  And  when  I  lie  awake  with  the 
intellects  working,  I  feel  that  a  man  of  my  loving  and 
fiery  nature  ban't  built  to  live  on  memory,  Harriet.  I 
shan't  shock  you  I  know  if  I  speak  of  such  things,  for 
you  understand  me  too  well  for  that." 

"  You'll  never  shock  me,  Samuel.  And  'tis  only  right 
and  proper  to  look  ahead.  I  can  face  any  choice  you 
are  likely  to  make,  with  a  trusting  spirit." 

"  Marriage  be  a  holy  ordinance,  ordained  for  such 
men  as  me,  and  to  wed  again,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  com- 
pliment to  a  good  wife,  and  not  the  contrary,  as  some 
maintain." 

"  Of  course  you're  right,  Samuel.  Would  our  darling 
have  come  between  you  and  happiness.  Wasn't  it  very 
near  her  last  word  ?  " 

"  It  was,"  answered  Mr.  Sweetland.  "  She  didn't 
name  no  names — too  wise  for  that,  because  you  can't 
dictate  even  to  your  own  husband  in  such  a  delicate 
matter,  but  'twas  her  expressed  wish — and  Nurse  Maine 
will  bear  me  out — that  I  should  take  another  when  I 
found  myself  equal  to  doing  it." 

"  You'll  be  the  prey  of  every  free  woman  in  Wide- 
combe,  Samuel ;   but  I  needn't  tell  you  that." 
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et,  perhaps,  even  the  second.*1 

Then  Samuel  blew  his  n  she  wij>ed  her  spec- 

"  Yon  need  have  no  fear  about  that,"  answered 
Harriet.  "  Women  mostly  know  they're  born,  I  believe, 
though  men  often  do  not." 

She  brought  a  pencil  and  paper  from  a  drawer,  while 

he  went  to  the  door  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  passage 

empty.     Then  he  came  to  the  fire,  took  a  box  of 

jujubes  off  the  'chimneypiece,  put  one  into  his  mouth, 

and  spoke  while  he  sucked. 

"  The  widower  often  turns  to  widows  by  a  sort  of 
natural  attraction.     So  I've  marked  it  ;   but  I  can't  say 
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in  my  own  case  that  they  draw  me  or  don't  draw  me. 
I've  got  no  feeling  for  the  widowed  state  no  more  than 
I  have  for  the  maiden  state,  yet  I  put  a  widow  first." 

Harriet  Sweetland,  who  was  exceedingly  interested 
in  this  investigation,  sat  with  her  pencil  raised  ready  to 
fall  upon  the  paper. 

"  Mrs.  John  Windeatt,  of  Kingshead,  be  in  your  mind, 
Samuel." 

"  You've  guessed  her !  Louisa  Windeatt  first.  A 
proper  woman — strong — sensible,  and  childless,  like  me." 

"  Yes — perhaps  a  little  too  sporting  and  self-opinion- 
ated— if  I  may  say  so." 

"  Not  a  bit — and  that  well  preserved.  She  must  be 
forty-five  if  a  day." 

"  Nearer  fifty." 

"Yet,  who'd  think  it?  Her  back  view's  not  a  day. 
more  than  twenty-five." 

'  You'll  live  with  her  front  view,  however." 

"  I  hope  so — I'm  such  a  humble  sort  of  man  where -the 
women  are  concerned." 

"  Of  course,  she'll  take  you  gladly  enough.  And  she'll 
be  a  lucky  woman.     She'll  know  real  happiness  at  last." 

"  She  was  happy  enough  with  Windeatt  for  that 
matter.  Then  for  the  second  string,  I'm.  a  good  bit 
inclined  towards  Nelly  Gurney.  She's  a  maid,  'tis  true  ; 
but  she's  forty-three,  if  a  day,  and  got  a  large  experience, 
owing  to  the  youth  and  silliness  of  her  siepmother." 

"  The  Gurneys  of  Dunstone  be  a  feeble  folk,"  declared 
Miss  Sweetland.  "  For  Abel  Gurney  to  marry  again 
was  a  very  foolish  thing.  I'm  not  saying  that  Nelly  is 
not  a  good,  sensible,  hardworking,  and  God-fearing  crea- 
ture, and  keeps  Dunstone  together  for  that  matter.  Her 
stepmother's  a  feather-headed  fool,  and  so's  her  father, 
Abel.  She's  a  great  friend  of  Araminta  Dench — Nelly  is, 
I  mean — and,  in  my  opinion,  Araminta  be  the  likelier  one." 

"  No,"  declared  Mr.  Sweetland.  "  Araminta's  too 
young  for  me.  She  might  have  children,  and  that's  not 
to  be  thought  upon.     Valiant  Dunnybrig's  niece  is  a 
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cold-blooded   like.     But   Thirza — 
ture   though   she   is — have   too   much   the  old 
maid's  habit  of  mind.  I'm  fearing." 
■ii  might  sound  her,  Harriet." 
"  Not   even  that.     There's  little  on  earth  I  wouldn't 
do  for  you.  Samuel  ;    but  in  the  matter  of  Thirza — no. 
For  one   thing    I    don't    think    'tis  any   use.     Her   villa 
residence  be  her  g  say  it  kindly." 

"  I  shouldn't   think  sh  her  little  house   higher 

than  Tunlnll.  let  alone  the  master  of  Tunhill." 

"  You'd  think  not.  as  a  reasonable  man  ;    but  there's 
great  hidden  strength  and  passion  in  Thirza.  and  it  have 
found  its  outlet  on  the  villa.     'Tis  her  child  and  pride 
and  joy.     Other  maiden  ladies  go  for  pets — dogs  or 
or  birds  in  cages.     I've  got  you,  for  instance:    you're 
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my  pet  !  '  T.  T.'  have  poured  herself  out  on  all  the  won- 
derful modern  inventions  packed  in  her  villa.  In  fact, 
she's  house-proud,  to  say  it  quite  kindly." 

"  You  surprise  me,"  said  Mr.  Sweetland.  "  It's  a 
thought  weak-minded,  in  my  opinion  ;  yet  I  dare  say  she 
ban't  the  only  woman  as  have  preferred  bricks  and  mor- 
tar to  a  good  man's  living  clay.     Put  her  last,  then." 

"  'Twouldn't  come  to  happiness,  Samuel,  if  you  took 
her  for  money." 

"  That's  not  for  us  to  say.  However,  it  shall  be  Mary 
Hearn.  Ban't  always  the  people  with  most  money  be 
best  at  figures.  Mary's  a  fine  creature — a  large  and  a 
pillowy  woman — in  fact,  for  beauty  of  person,  the  sort 
I  like  best." 

"  You'll  never  come  to  her.  Tis  merely  a  question 
when  you'll  begin  courting  Mrs.  Windeatt."* 

"  I'll  do  it  so  gradual  as  the  falling  dew  upon  the  fleece/' 
he  said.  "  I  shall  go  up  over  and  call  in,  and  ax  for  a 
glass  of  milk  or  cider.  Then  she'll  express  sorrow  for  my 
loss,  and  I  shall  thank  her,  and  just  drop  a  witty  word 
or  two.  I  shall  talk  about  me  and  her  both  knowing 
what  'tis  to  be  happily  married,  and  losing  a  blessed 
partner,  and  so  forth." 

"  I  shouldn't  do  that,  if  I  may  advise  you." 

"  But  she  cared  a  great  deal  for  him,  I  tell  you.  Tis 
safe  to  praise  him  to  her.  Her  memory  has  dropped  the 
little  details  and  just  kept  the  main  idea  of  him,  as  a 
bright,  laughing,  sporting  sort  of  man." 

"  You  know  best,  Samuel.  Of  course  no  spinster  can 
pretend  to  read  the  mind  of  a  married  woman.  But  she 
had  dreadful  times,  by  all  accounts." 

"So  do  all  we  married  people,"  confessed  Mr.  Sweet- 
land.  "  There  are  concerns  happen  in  every  home, 
where  there's  a  husband  and  wife,  that  seem,  while  they 
be  going  on,  so  terrible  tragic  you'd  think  neither  the 
man  nor  the  woman  could  ever  be  the  same  after.  They 
say  things,  and  do  things,  and  even  think  things,  that 
you'd  fear  must  throw  the  house  out  of  windows,  and 
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out  upon  the  west,  and  was  bedded  snugly  in  the  lap  of 
the  hills.     A  tiw  pin.  >rang  beside  it  ;    the  farm- 

yard and   farm   buildings  lay  at  some  distance  apart. 

ppeared  to  shrink  from  light  and  pubk 
it  was  a  gloomy  spot,  overhung  with  trees  and  deep  in 
evergreen  of  laurel  and  yew.     The  masl  . «  oman  of 

long  descent,  occupied  much  leisure  with  efforts  to  link 
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his  family  into  one  of  noble  blood  ;   he  was  sensitive  to 
its  present  humble  state,  and  felt  himself  to  be  made  of 
different  stuff  from  the  folk  ;   but  he  allowed  his  know- 
ledge to  take  no  positive  form  of  aggression  or  patronage 
Instead,  he  regarded  himself  as  under  obligations.     Lif 
proved  difficult,  for  the  man  was  poor,  and  made  him 
self  poorer  by  struggling  to  maintain  a  dignity  and  pre 
serve  a  state  in  keeping  with  his  pride  rather  than  hi 
pocket.     Gabriel  was  kind-hearted  and  generous.     Non 
came  to  him  in  vain,  but  his  own  servants,  of  whom  h 
kept  more  than  the  farm  demanded,  often  grumbled  a 
the  delay  in  paying  their  wages.     Some  people  laughe< 
at  him,  and  the  rising  generation  refused  him  homage 
The    farmers   themselves   were    friendly,    and,    if   they 
laughed  a  little  behind  Gabriel  Shillingford's  back,  treated 
him  with  courtesy  and  deference  to  his  face.     He  had 
quarrelled  with  but  one  man  in  Widecombe — the  clergy 
man.     When  a  new  vicar  arrived — the  son  of  a  tailor — 
the  young  man  had  patronized  Mr.  Shillingford.     Where- 
upon Gabriel  resigned  his  appointment  of  vicar's  church- 
warden, turned  his  back  upon  St.  Pancras,  and  hence- 
forth drove  his  daughters  to  Buckland  weekly  that  they 
might  worship  there.     This  caused  them  acute  incon-; 
venience,  and  Sibley  resented  it  ;   but  Petronell  thought 
and  felt  as  her  father  thought  and  felt. 

Sibley  was  practical,  and  controlled  the  home.  She^ 
laboured  under  no  delusions,  and  while  aware  of  a  cer- ' 
tain  shadowy  distinction  belonging  to  her  race,  also  per- 
ceived  that  money  in  the  pocket  is  more  useful  than 
ancestors  in  the  grave.  Moreover,  even  the  ancestors 
were  doubtful.  There  existed  certain  parentheses  in 
the  family  archives,  and  as  yet,  despite  much  patient 
examination  and  research,  the  master  of  Blackslade  had 
failed  to  establish  beyond  possibility  of  doubt  his  right 
of  connection  with  the  noble  Shillingfords  of  the  past. 
His  search  had  extended  over  many  years,  and  Sibley 
secretly  hoped  that  the  hiatus  would  not  be  bridged 
or  the  remaining  links  forged,  for  did  that  happen  her 
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Coblcigh  laughed  and  was  happy,  despite  Time's  tireless 
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fretting  and  gnawing.     Again,  consider  the  hosts  of  the  tc 
Smerdons  at  Bone  Hill.     There  was  a  whitewashed  house  Qj 
that  beamed  upon  the  highroad,  and  seemed  to  shake  u 
hands  with  one  before  one  entered  the  flower-garden.     It  e 
exhibited  the  reckless  affability  of  a  young  and  inex- f, 
perienced   dog  ;     and   so   did   the   master — who   was   a  l 
genial  soul,  trustful  of  fate  and  his  fellows,  always  in  > 
good  spirits,  and  not  to  be  tamed  even  by  the  cares  of | 
twelve' children.     Petronell  took  up  the  allegory  then,  j 
and  other  pleasant  likenesses  they  made,  notably  be-, 
tween  Mrs.  Windeatt,  of  Kingshead,  and  her  fine,  fearless/' 
farm  uplifted  on  Hameldon's  side  ;   and  the  unspeakable^ 
Nicky  Glubb,  whose  sulky  and  dirty  cottage  was  over-, 
hung  and  warlike  and  tempestuous  as  himself. 

There  came  a  Sunday  when  certain  guests  arrived  at-j 
Blackslade  to  drink  tea  with  the  Shillingfords.  Of  his] 
few  personal  friends,  Gabriel  counted  the  master  of 
Southcombe  as  the  closest,  and  now  arrived  William, 
Coaker  with  Grace,  his  wife,  Elias,  his  son,  and  Tryphena 
Harvey  —  the  new-comer.  Another  also  called  —  ex- 
pected by  one  alone.  There  existed  a  secret  friendship, 
between  Sibley  and  Whitelock  Smerdon.  They  were, 
indeed,  betrothed,  but  none  knew  it,  and  to  their  young 
spirits  half  the  joy  of  the  situation  lay  in  its  secrecy. 
Now  came  Whitelock  Smerdon,  ostensibly  from  his 
father  on  an  errand  to  Mr.  Shillingford  ;  but  Sibley 
knew  very  well  that  he  was  there  as  a  guest  privately- 
invited  to  the  unusual  entertainment. 

There  was  not  much  soul  in  Whitelock  Smerdon,  but 
his  good-looking  face,  his  vitality,  his  masculine  love- 
making  appealed  to  Mr.  Shillingford 's  elder  daughter. 

The  company  sat  about  a  '  high  '  tea,  with  Sibley  at 
the  teapot  and  her**father  and  William  Coaker  on  each 
side  of  her.  Whitelock — a  tall  man  with  broad,  high 
shoulders,  shrewd  eyes,  and  a  heavy  black  moustache — 
chattered  to  Mrs.  Coaker. 

"  And  how  do  your  young  lady  like  Widecombe  ?  "  he 
asked,  gazing  with  frank  admiration  into  Tryphena's  face. 
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"We  want  more  scholars  in  Widecombe,  and, 
as  l  '  »1  don't  make  'em," 

Tis    a    very    true    word,"    Baid    William 
tool  don't  make  scholars  '  is  a  very  true  word — 
look  .it  felias." 

\\\-  son  admitted  the  reflection  with  laughter, 
*•  1  lv  clever  enough  to  see  cleverness  in  other  peoi 
rid,  Looking  at  Petronell.     "  Not  but  what  I've  got 
ft  fine  things  from  somebody  here  and  there,  and 
shall   get    many   more.     And   a   bit   of  book-laming   for 
all  father  says,  haven't  1.  Try 

Yes,  you  ha\  .  fryphena.     "  You  know  a  lot 

try  fine  old  fairy-stories,  Cousin  Eli 
ibriel  Shillingford  spoke  to  Tryphena. 
"  You  must  come  and  see  me  and  my  daughter."  he 
said.     "  Petronell    is   a    very   clever   girl,    and    full   of 
stories  ;     and    I    have    more    books    than   any   man   in 
Widecombe — haven't  I.  William  ?  " 

"  Certainly  you  have,  Gabriel.  'Tis  well  known  that 
your  collection  beats  Parson  Brown's  hollow." 

"  Touching  him,  least  said  soonest  mended.  The 
learned  clerks  were  of  small  account  when  mv  ancestors 
reigned  in  these  parts.     Now   'tis  a  password  to  good 
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company  to  be  a  parson,  and  so  the  common,  rich  men 
put  their  sons  in.  I  say  nothing  against  that.  A  man 
is  just  as  good  as  himself,  and  no  better  and  no  worse. 
It  doesn't  lift  him  to  be  a  clergyman  if  he's  low-minded, 
and  it  doesn't  lower  him  to  beia  stone-breaker  if  he's 
high-minded." 

"  True,  Gabriel.  But  these  be  too  deep  subjects  for 
a  meal.  Is  anybody  going  to  ax  me  to  eat  another 
sausage  ?     I  see  there's  four  going  begging  yet." 

The  party  sorted  itself  out  anon,  and,  when  tea  was 
done,  William  Coaker  went  into  the  yard  to  see  some 
calves,  while  his  friend  took  Tryphena  to  a  room  he 
delighted  to  call  his  library.  The  grey  eyes  of  Tryphena 
glittered,  for  she  had  never  seen  so  many  books.  The 
farmer  watched  her,  and  she  reminded  him  of  Petronell 
in  the  past.     But  Petronell  read  less  than  of  yore. 

"  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Tryphena,"  said  Mr. 
Shillingford.  "  I  see  by  your  hands  and  eyes  that  you 
understand  the  greatness  of  books,  and  so  I'll  make 
you  free  of  my  library  !  You  shall  come  and  go,  when 
your  aunt  can  spare  you,  and  you  shall  borrow  one 
book  at  a  time." 

She  was  greatly  obliged  to  him  ;  her  face  grew  hot 
with  pleasure,  and  she  thanked  him  sincerely. 

"  "Twill  be  a  fine  thing  for  me,  Mr.  Shillingford,  sir," 
she  said. 

"  So  it  will,  then,  and  you  must  tell  me  about  Australia 
and  all  that.  'Tis  the  curious  way  of  things  that  to 
prove  kinship  with  the  great  is  often  difficult,  while  kin- 
ship with  rascals  be  the  surest  and  easiest  thing  in  the 
world.  For  why  ?  Because  the  great  are  rare,  but 
rascals  are  common  as  blackberries.  I  say  this  because 
I  found,  six  months  ago,  that  a  Shillingford  was  sent  to 
Botany  Bay  for  sheep-stealing  in  the  year  of  the  Lord, 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty.  Did  you  ever  hear  the 
name  there  ?  " 

Tryphena  never  had. 

"  As  to  the  name  of  Harvey,"  he  continued;  "  'tis  a 
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pring  tii  Birkett  Johnson  from  Tun- 

hill     well  I  1 1 -1 1  him     for  r  chap  don't 

the  in  this  parish     alter  yourself." 
Mr.  Johnson  wore  Sunday  black,  ^nd  was  on 

>uched  his  hat  to  Shillingford,  accordii 
LStom,  and  Gabriel  returned  the  salute. 
\  strange  world,"  he  said     "  I've  just  been  up  in 
ml   I    tell  in  with  a  man  and  they 

that  Alt:  of  Bone  Hill  (  have 

>n  to  wed  the  late   Daniel  Reep's  darter, 
use  Daniel  shot  hi  >t  flash  of 

sport  just  afore  he  died  ! 

"  M  would  sink  to  that."  declared  Mr.  Coaker. 

ruble  narrow-minded  varmint,  he 
A  strange  world,  as  you  mmented  Shilling- 

ford.    ••  Mis-  Thirza  Tapper  it  was  who  told  me  that  Reep 
took  on  terribly  before  his  death,  because  Mr- 
land  died  first,  and  so  had  the  grave-plot  he  wanted. 
Now.  that's  a  curious  bide  of  the  human  mind." 

"  As  to  that,"  answered  William  Coaker,  "  they  put 
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Daniel  between  young  Mrs.  Caunter,  who  died  three 
years  agone  of  pewmonia,  and  that  doubtful  widow, 
Jane  Page — pretty  women  and  fine  women  both  ;  and 
if  poor  Reep  could  have  known,  I'm  sure  he'd  have  been 
very  well  content  to  bide  the  Trump  in  such  com- 
pany." 

Elsewhere,  Sibley  and  Whitelock  Smerdon  sat  aloft 
at  Moor  edge  in  the  stone  crater  of  an  old  beacon  on 
Whittaburrow. 

Now,  it  appeared  that  their  relations  were  very  much 
more  intimate  than  others  guessed.  Indeed,  the  plump 
Sibley  was  invited  to  sit  upon  Whitelock 's  knee,  and 
she  crowned  that  perch  without  any  hesitation.  The 
high-shouldered  man  closed  his  eyes,  put  his  arms  round 
his  burden,  and  rubbed  his  cheek  gently  against  his 
sweetheart's.     But  she  was  a  little  uneasy. 

"  Which  way  did  Elias  and  my  sister  go  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  We  should  look  a  pair  of  zanies  if  they  was  to  pop 
their  heads  over  the  stones." 

"  No,  we  shouldn't,"  declared  young  Smerdon.  "  A 
woman  never  looks  better  than  she  do  on  her  lover's 
knee,  in  my  opinion." 

"  'Tisn't  that.  But  we  don't  want  'em  to  know  yet. 
Only  your  mother  knows.  I'm  waiting  for  just  the 
right  moment,  and  then  I'm  going  to  tell  father." 

"  Rub  my  mother  into  him.  She  once  had  a  doctor 
in  her  family.  'Tis  true  he's  been  dead  about  a  hundred 
years,  and  he  was  only  a  horse-doctor  ;  but  you  needn't 
explain." 

Sibley  laughed. 

"  You  simple  thing  !  You  little  know  father.  If  'tis 
told  that  we  are  going  to  wed,  he'll  turn  up  his  books 
'and  ferret  out  everything  about  the  Smerdons,  and 
trace  'em  back  to  Adam,  if  he  can." 

"  Does  he  know  about  your  sister  and  Elias  Coaker  ?  ' 

"  Not  he,  and  Petronell  thinks  I  don't  know  neither." 

"  How  d'you  like  Elias  ?  "  he  asked,  and  Sibley 
shrugged  her  shoulders. 
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They  wandered  homeward  presently  as  the  shad 
i  to  fall,  and  met   Elias  and   Petronell  returning 
from  Blackslade  \\  ood. 
Tliey  went  back  together  and  found  am  itor. 

Mrs.   Louisa  Windeatt,  of   Kingshead,  had  called  to 
see  the  sisters,  and  was  waiting  for  their  return. 


CHAPTER    VII 

Mrs.  Louisa  Windeatt  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of 
Gabriel  Shillingford.  To  begin  with,  her  husband's 
pedigree  was  adequate,  and  her  own  even  superior  to 
his.     Her  ancestors  had  been  broken  in  the  wars  of  the 
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Commonwealth,  and  not  only  did  the  lustre  of  this  cir- 
cumstance surround  her  like  an  aura,  but  Mrs.  Windeatt 
herself  was  blessed  with  personal  charms  of  mind  and 
body.  She  was  handsome,  and  she  was  humorous,  and 
sensible,  as  humorous  people  often  are.  Aged  forty- 
five — yet  many  years  younger  than  her  age,  even  in 
the  eyes  of  the  least  gallant — Louisa  Windeatt  was  a 
childless  widow,  who  inherited  her  husband's  freehold 
farm  of  Kingshead  on  Hameldon  side.  She  loved  work, 
and  understood  cattle,  and  was  prosperous.  She  rode 
to  hounds,  and  mixed  with  her  fellow-creatures  cheer- 
fully. Mrs.  Windeatt  enjoyed  freedom,  yet  would  have 
ceded  it  in  one  quarter  ;  she  was  fond  of  masculine 
society,  but  quarrelled  not  with  the  women.  She  had 
called  at  Blackslade  about  a  servant,  and  greeted  the 
Coakers,  who  were  just  taking  their  leave.  Tryphena 
already  knew  her,  and  secretly  liked  the  slight  built, 
wiry  widow  better  than  anybody  in  Widecombe. 

Now  it  was  Tryphena  who  won  Mrs.  Windeatt 's 
caress,  and  got  a  kiss  from  her. 

"  She's  a  dear,"  declared  Louisa,  when  the  party 
from  Southcombe  had  set  out.  "  I  wish  she  was  mine 
— a  dinky  girl,  and  her  eyes  go  through  one." 

"  They  be  very  like  your  own,  Mrs.  Windeatt,"  said 
Whitelock  Smerdon,  but  she  would  not  allow  this. 

"  Nonsense  !  Mine  are  small  to  hers,  and  screwed 
up  through  riding  in  the  open  air,  with  the  wind  always 
blowing  in  my  face." 

"  Your  heart  looks  out  of  your  eyes,  and  that's  all 
anybody  wants  to  see,"  said  Mr.  Shillingford. 

"  You  dear  man,"  she  said  impulsively,  putting  her 
brown  hard  hand  on  his  arm.  "  How  terrible  nice  of 
you  !  That's  the  way  to  say  pretty  things,  Whitelock 
Smerdon." 

Young  Smerdon's  eyes  sought  Sibley's. 

"  I  must  larn  from  Mr.  Shillingford,"  he  said,  while 
Gabriel,  somewhat  astonished  at  Mrs.  Windeatt's  praise, 
laughed  nervously. 
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"  Yoii'r'  that  quick-witted  that  the  male  mind  toils 
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Sibley's  lull  ol  common  sense  ;    while  as  for  I 

-  like  me,  a  bit  of  a  dreamer.     We  understand  each 
other  very  well." 

'"  She  understands  you  ;    you  don't  understand  her. 
You  never  understood  a  woman  in  your  life,  and  i. 
will.     Your  bent  of  mind  throws  you  back  so  far  that 
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only  the  dead  are  alive  to  you.  Now,  if  you  had  a  ghost 
at  Blackslade,  I  doubt  not  you'd  get  as  thick  as  thieves." 

He  laughed. 

"  We  have,"  declared  he,  "  and  in  my  opinion  'tis  a 
sign  of  age  and  worth  for  a  rumour  like  that  to  hang 
over  a  place." 

"  Even  a  bad  ghost — eh  ?  Some  rascal  who  mur- 
dered his  grandmother  for  her  diamond  ring  You'd 
made  a  fine  fuss  over  him,  I'll  warrant !  " 

"  My  great -great -uncle  is  the  man,"  explained  Mr. 
Shillingford.  "  He  owned  this  place,  and  was  a  famous 
miser  in  his  day.  Tis  rumoured  that  he  buried  his 
treasure  here,  and  still  walks  to  show  where  'tis." 

"  And  well  we  could  do  with  it,"  said  Sibley,  who  had 
returned  from  the  outer  gate. 

Then  Petronell  brought  in  a  little  meal  upon  a  tray. 

They  sat  round  Mrs.  Windeatt  while  she  ate  and 
drank,  and  remembered  her  errand. 

"  Didn't  you  have  a  girl  called  Sally  Turtle  here  once  ? 
She's  the  daughter  of  old  Turtle  of  Rugglestone  Inn." 

"  Yes,"  said  Sibley,  "  we  did.  And  she  left  us  to  go 
to  Miss  Tapper.     A  good  enough  girl." 

"  Some  mistresses  always  think  their  places  are  the 
best  in  the  kingdom,"  answered  Louisa  Windeatt,  "  and 
Miss  Tapper  is  one  of  them.  She  is  doubtful  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  the  world  just  now,  because  Sally 
has  given  her  warning  ;  and  the  result  of  that  is  that 
her  attitude  to  Sally  Turtle  is  just  a  little  bit  severe.  So 
I  thought  I'd  get  a  second  opinion." 

"  She  was  a  good  cook,  and  clean  as  a  new  pin.  You 
take  her,  Louisa." 

"  Miss  Tapper's  father  was  in  the  merchant  marine," 
declared  Mr.  Shillingford.  "  The  Tappers  are  an  un- 
distinguished race.  She's  too  fond  of  calling  herself  a 
lady.  One  leaves  a  matter  of  that  sort  for  other  people 
to  discover." 

Mrs.  Windeatt  laughed. 

"  I  suppose  the  woman  who  tells  you  she  is  a  lady 
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ever. 

ight  him  upon  this  theme,  and  the 
question  of  the  carrier-pigeon  was  also  considered. 

Alfred  v  was  a  man  so  narrow  in  the  shoulders 

that  his  bush  of  a  beard  almost  readied  to  them.     He 

shaved  round  his  mouth  only,  though  that  might  well 

been    concealed,   for  it   was    ugly,   heavy-lipped, 
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and  set  with  a  broken  hedge  of  yellow  teeth.  A  habitual 
frown  sat  upon  his  features  ;  distrust  housed  in  his  eyes, 
and,  like  most  suspicious  people,  he  was  bad  tempered. 
His  work  of  sexton  and  jobbing  gardener  filled  his  time, 
and  his  son  was  similarly  employed.  They  were  equally 
ignorant,  and  conducted  horticultural  operations  in  a 
garden  plot  with  similar  brutality  ;  but  while  Alfred, 
from  his  three  score  years  of  rule  of  thumb,  believed 
himself  unusually  skilled  and  would  brook  no  criticism, 
Jack,  a  slight  man  of  thirty,  with  little  brains  and  no 
courage,  hesitated  not  at  all  times  to  plead  ignorance 
under  censure.  His  feebleness  made  him  a  thorn  in 
his  father's  side,  and  Alfred  continued  to  treat  his  son 
like  a  child. 

Mr.  Mogridge  was  working  in  his  own  garden  patch 
when  Mrs.  Joyce  Reep  approached  a  party-wall  that 
separated  their  domains,  and  begged  for  speech.  His 
hard  eyes  regarded  Joyce,  and  he  perceived  that  the 
grey  widow  was  nervous,  but  he  did  not  pity  her. 

"  You  be  come,"  he  said,  "  and  none  too  soon.  There's 
things  have  got  to  be  put  on  a  proper  footing  between 
us." 

"  Me  and  Margery  can't  work  miracles.  Every  penny 
shall  be  paid,  if  it  takes  us  a  lifetime  ;  but  it  have  got 
to  be  done  by  degrees." 

"  Five  pound  you  owe  me.  You  can  ax  the  Secretary 
of  the  West  of  England  Pigeon  Fanciers  if  }tou  dis- 
believe it." 

"  I  don't  doubt  that." 

"  You're  a  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  we  all  know," 
declared  Mr.  Mogridge,  though  his  tone  was  not  that 
of  admiration,  "  and  you  married  a  limb  of  Satan,  and 
why  you  done  it  lies  hidden  between  you  and  your 
Maker.  However,  distance  throws  dust  into  the  mind 
and  smothers  the  truth.  I  dare  say  you'll  be  telling 
the  people  he  was  a  good  husband  ten  years  hence." 

"  So  he  was." 

"  Ah,  exactly  so  !     How  is  it,  then,  that  you  be  putting 
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"  Now  'tis  my  turn,"  he  answered,  "  and  I  tell  you, 
Widow  Reep,  that  I  'won't  have  no  truck  with  your 
family  at  all.  Daniel  was  addicted  to  a  lot  of  bad  things, 
and  no  respecter  of  persons  or  property  ;  and  blood's 
thicker  than  water." 

"  My  Margery  takes  after  me,  however.  You  know 
that  very  well.  She's  a  tireless  church-goer,  and  so 
good  as  gold,  and  so  humble  as  a  worm  ;  and  she  wouldn't 
take  what  didn't  belong  to  her  any  more  than  she'd  fly 
over  the  moon." 

"  Well,  my  Jack  don't  belong  to  her,  and  never  shall." 

"  In  a  manner  of  speaking  he  do  belong  to  her,  Alfred 
Mogridge.  How  would  you  have  liked  it  if  somebody 
had  come  between  you  and  your  late  missis  ?  " 

"  You  ask  a  very  awkward  question  for  yourself,"  he 
answered,  "  because,  as  a  matter  of  honest  truth,  though 
I  might  not  have  been  pleased  at  the  time,  if  anybody 
had  thrust  me  away  from  the  late  Joanna  Mogridge,  I 
can  see  very  well,  looking  back,  what  a  terrible  blessed 
thing  it  would  have  been.  I  shouldn't  have  had  her 
stuffy  company  for  thirty  year ;  and  I  shouldn't  have 
her  silly  eyes  looking  out  of  my  son's  head  to-day  ;  and 
I  shouldn't  hear  him  fret  me  hourly  with  his  knock- 
kneed  talk — simpleton  that  he  is  !  " 

"  If  my  Margery  was  in  your  house,  you'd  know  what 
comfort  meant  once  again  ;  whereas  an  understanding 
person  have  only  to  look  round  this  kitchen  to  see  you're 
a  stranger  to  it." 

"  You  can  buy  comfort  too  dear,"  he  answered.  "And 
a  pair  like  that — what '11  they  breed  ?  Ax  yourself, 
Widow  Reep  ;  and  if  you  ban't  brave  enough  to  answer, 
I  will  for  you.  Fools.  My  Jack,  if  he  marries  at  all,  did 
ought  to  find  a  woman  with  a  nerve  of  iron  and  a  back- 
bone of  steel — a  courageous,  high-minded,  fear-nought 
sort  of  a  thing  as  would  look  the  whole  world  in  the  eyes 
and  tramp  the  road  of  life  flat  for  her  doddering  husband 
to  walk  upon.  And  since  that  sort  of  fine  thing  would 
no  more  lower  her  eyes  to  my  poor,  go-by-the-ground 
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My  new  servant  arrives  from  Newton  Abbot  in  the 

she   said.     "  I    will   ask    you, 

therefore,    Mrs.    1  turn   your   attention   to   the 

kitchen  instead  of  the  -wing,  though  I  have  reason  to 

believe  that  Sally  Turtle  left  everything  decent  and  in 

v." 

"  You  can  trust  Timothy  Turtle's  daughter  in  that 
matter,"    said    Jo  A    neater-handed    and    nicer 

creature  don't  live,  and  I'm  sorry  you  have  lost  her." 

"  There  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out 
of  it,  I  believe,"  answered  Mi->  Tapper,  "and  the  character 
with  my  new  '  general  '  is  quite  stupendous,  so  to 
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Sally  was  feather-brained — I  say  feather-brained  de- 
liberately, though  to  many  it  may  seem  a  strong 
word." 

"  She's  handsome,  and  that  sort  hankers  for  change, 
miss.  Tis  no  good  being  handsome  if  you  ban't  ad- 
mired— so  they  think/' 

"The  admiration  that  is  won  by  a  fine  skin  and  a  mound 
of  yellow  hair  should  weigh  very  little  with  a  thinking 
creature,"  declared  Miss  Tapper.  "  If  I  could  have  made 
her  feel  that  it  is  better  to  bear  the  ills  you  have  than 
fly  to  others  that  you  know  not  of,  no  doubt  she  would 
have  stopped  at  the  villa.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
you  know  what  a  unique  place  this  is." 

"  Indeed  I  do,  miss  ;  and  I  wish  to  heaven  that  my 
Margery  had  been  woman  enough  to  fill  it." 

"  She  was  not,"  answered  Miss  Tapper,  "  and  in  any 
case  her  home  would  have  been  too  near.  But  when 
I  think  of  the  wages,  the  liberty,  the  freedom  of  access 
to  myself — when  I  think  of  the  room  they  have,  facing 
west,  and  the  utensils  and  conveniences " 

"  'Tis  cruel  wonderful  they  should  want  to  leave 
I'm  sure." 

"  Of  course  gratitude  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  However, 
you  will  never  hear  me  give  an  expression  of  opinion, 
Joyce.  My  own  judgment  I  have,  and  I  do  not  find  it 
makes  many  mistakes  ;  but,  as  my  father  used  to  say, 
'  A  still  tongue  makes  a  wise  head.'  I  speak  but  little 
and  permit  myself  few  confidential  friends.  Others, 
indeed,  come  to  me  with  their  secrets — I  suppose  there 
is  something  about  me — but  the}'  get  no  secrets  in 
exchange." 

"  They  know  you  be  safe  and  understanding,  miss." 

"  Yes,  I  am  that.  I  can  throw  light.  True  it  is  only 
a  borrowed  light ;  but  still  I  can  throw  it  into  the  chambers 
of  the  heart.  It  comes — this  remarkable  gift  of  mine — 
it  comes  from  living  alone  and  thinking  much  and  speak- 
ing little.  Here,  in  my  villa  residence,  lifted  up  all  alone, 
like  a  hermit  on  a  mountain,  Mrs.  Reep,  I  look  down 
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CHAPTER    IX 

hurch  .1 
ol   W  \  enton,  Chittleford  an 

under  the  hills.     The  waj  Webburn  ri 

little  bridge,  where  ti  m  <>n  her  journey  thr 

the  Vale  meandered  amid  m< 
the  kingcup  and  cuckoo-flower.     A  few  Lengths 
carried  the  r»»>id  across  the  water,  and  a  handrail  of  iron 
it.     A  freshet  had  lately  shaken  the  founda- 
tions of  this  bridge,  and  Pancras  widecoml 

n,  was  working  upon  it  and  whistling  as  he  worked. 
Having    passed    the    bridge,    bright    Webburn    w< 
through  rush  Hats,  amid  furze  brakes  and  among  little 
fields  to  tin*  southern  neck  <>f  the  valley.    Then 
plunged  int«>  the  woods  of  Lizwell,  where  larches  alr< 
glimmered  emerald  bright  against  the  budding  bo 
ik  and  ash. 
It  was  the  silent  and  Lonely  hour  of  midday,  when 
men  cease  work  and  women  are  busy  in  their  hoi 
Pancras  had  not  spoken  to  a  soul  all  the  morning,  and 
now  he  felt  in  doubt  whether  to  return  to  the  "  Ruggle- 
stone  Inn."  where  he  lodged,  that  he  might  eat  his  dinner 
in  company  and  hear  his  own  voice,  or  stop  where  he 
The  work  on  the  bridge  neared  completion,  and, 
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as  usual,  since  it  was  the  last  thing  he  had  done,  Pancras 
felt  that  it  was  the  best.  A  large  tract  of  green  mortar 
challenged  some  sort  of  decoration,  and  the  flamboyant 
man,  feeling  that  nothing  better  than  the  craftsman's 
signature  might  adorn  this  space,  now  scratched  his 
initials  with  a  fine  flourish  and  added  the  date  thereto. 
He  ate  a  brown  pasty  of  mutton  and  potato  while  en- 
gaged in  this  manner,  and  he  had  just  walked  back  along 
Webburn's  bank  for  a  few  yards  to  judge  of  his  work, 
when  a  bright  object  showed  itself  upon  the  road,  and  a 
young  woman  appeared,  walking  from  Widecombe.  The 
mason  was  delighted,  for  he  knew  Sally  Turtle  very  well 
and  had,  indeed,  been  expecting  her  for  an  hour. 

"  Three  cheers  for  you  !  "  he  cried.  "  And  feeling 
pretty  clever  by  the  look  of  you.  How  d'you  find  Kings- 
head,  Sally,  and  your  new  missis  ?  " 

Sally  was  a  handsome,  blonde  girl  and  she  showed  a 
decision  of  will  and  strength  of  character  rare  in  a 
maiden  of  three-and-twenty.  She  admired  Pancras  and 
they  were  good  friends. 

"  Mrs.  Windeatt  have  gone  over  to  Two  Bridges  for 
Belli ver  Hunt  Week,"  she  said,  "  and  I've  got  leave  till 
Saturday.  She's  a  proper  sort  and  wonderful  large- 
minded.  I  shall  bide  there  very  well  content  for  a  year 
no  doubt.     How's  father  ?  " 

"  Never  better.  Pitch  here  along  with  me  for  a  bit 
and  have  some  of  my  pasty." 

"  I  can't  pitch  :   I'm  in  my  best  gown,"  she  answered. 

"  Then  come  down  here  a  minute  and  then  I'll  carry 
your  parcel  back  for  'e.  I've  just  been  fixing  up  the 
bridge  that  was  shook  abroad  in  the  flood  a  month 
ago." 

She  descended,  and  laughed  to  see  his  sign. 

"  You  vain  thing !  One  would  think  you'd  done 
something  clever." 

"  So  I  have — a  lot  cleverer  than  you  can  see.  The 
best  be  out  of  sight.  There's  work  behind  that  mortar 
as  would  surprise  you,  Sally." 
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"  She's  ever  so  happy/'  he  said  to  Mr.  Turtle,  "and 
the  thmk>  a  lot  of  Mrs.  Windeatt,  as  I   foreknew  she 
would." 

The  innkeeper  nodded.     He  was  a  man  of  few  words ; 
but  now  he  had  a  question  to  ask. 

"  Didst  hear  any  more  of  that  row  to  Pierce's?  "  he 
inquired. 

I  did,"  answered  Widecombe.     Then,  for  the  girl's 
cplained. 
"  You  must  know,  Sally,  that  matters  go  from  bad  to 
w«>isc  at  the  '  Old  Inn.'  and  naturally  us  at  the  '  Ru. 
stone'  be  over  and  above  interested,  for  there's  only 
two  pubs  all  told,  and  them  that  don't  drink  at  Pierce's, 
drink  along  with  us.     Well,  there's  a  split  at  the  '  Old,' 
and  it's  going  to  be  a  very  serious  thing  in  my  opinion. 
Oi  course  I  go  to  both  in  my  large  way.  and  I  hear  e\ 
thing  ;   and  this  I  do  know,  that  the  regulars  at  Pierce's 
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house  begin  to  take  sides.  I  mean  between  him  and 
his  wife.  Most  of  the  men  stick  up  for  him,  I  fancy — 
anyway  Nicky  Glubb  do,  and  he's  a  power  among  'em  ; 
and  I  do  ;  and  Birkett  Johnson  and  Whitelock  Smerdon 
and  Elias  Coaker  ;  but  Old  Harry  Hawke  and  Young 
Harry,  and,  of  course,  Tom  Gurney,  and  a  good  few 
other  men  be  on  the  side  of  Mrs.  Pierce." 

"  Why  d'you  say  '  of  course  Tom  Gurney  '  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Turtle. 

"  Because  the  blacksmith  be  terribly  addicted  to  Mrs. 
Pierce,"  answered  Pancras.  "I'm  among  friends,  or  I 
wouldn't  venture  such  a  strong  expression  ;  but  Tom 
Gurney  thinks  the  world  of  her,  and  don't  hesitate  to 
say  openly  in  company  that  Mabel  Pierce  drawed  a  cruel 
blank  when  she  took  Arthur." 

"  So  she  did,"  said  Sally.  "  He's  a  worm  and  no  man 
— everybody  knows  that." 

"  And  she  knew  it  when  she  took  him,"  answered  the 
mason.  "  She  knew  the  poor  nerves  of  the  man — didn't 
she  offer  marriage  herself,  and  do  the  man's  work  ?  " 

But  Sally  appeared  to  be  on  the  other  side. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "  It  must  be  pretty  poor 
fun  to  have  a  husband  like  Arthur  Pierce." 

Then  Timothy  Turtle  took  up  the  matter,  in  a  voice 
very  slow. 

"  Whether  or  not,  if  there's  a  split,  us  be  the  gainers. 
Them  as  leave  the  '  Old  '  will  come  to  the  '  Ruggle- 
stone.'  " 

"  Why  should  they  leave  the  '  Old  '  because  Arthur 
Pierce  is  sat  upon  by  his  wife  ?  "  asked  Sally. 

"  There's  much  more  in  it  than  that,"  Pancras  assured 
her.  "  You  women  ban't  no  use  at  politics,  and  'twould 
take  a  month  of  Sundays  to  explain  all  the  ins  and  outs. 
Tis  pretty  well  allowed  by  the  far-seeing — for  that  matter  I 
was  the  first  to  point  it  out — that  a  public  won't  go  suent 
if  the  master  and  missis  be  always  sparring.  "1  isn't 
'  even  as  if  they  sparred  in  private  ;  but  things  be  at  such 
a  pass  that  they'll  quarrel  in  a  full  bar  while  mugs  be 
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to  th'  i  another  man's  wife." 

Von  should  hear  Birkett  Johnson  on  the  sul  i 

He's   a    man    different    from   me. 
I'm  all   for  action,   as  be  well   understood,   I   beli< 
but  Birkett  •    thinker,  and  he  looks  round 

a  subject  a  lo1  afore  he  makes  up  his  mind  at  all.     But 
that's  no  use,  n  pointed  out  to  the  man.     If 

want   to  get   anywhere,   you  must  make  up 
mind,  or  you'll  find  yourself  badly  left  by  them 
made  up  their  minds.     But.  in  th' 
he  be  quite  clear  ;   and  I  will  say  of  Johnson  that  \ 
he  have  made  up  his  mind,   he  can   always  give  you 
amazing  clev< 
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kindness  for  Pierce  will  be  to  get  him  out  of  the  '  Old  Inn.' 
No  doubt  something  will  happen  soon." 

"  The  sooner  the*  better,"  declared  Timothy  Turtle. 
"  We  want  a  few  good  drinkers  at  the  '  Rugglestone.' 
Uncle  Tom  Cobleigh  don't  swallow  enough  to  drown  a 
mouse,  though  his  son,  Christian,  does  his  best  to  make 
up  for  it,  and  Mr.  Dunnybrig  takes  his  whack  generous 
enough,  I  grant." 

The  "  Rugglestone  Inn  "  now  appeared  before  them. 

The  pride  of  Mr.  Turtle's  heart  was  his  strain  of  Buff 
Orpington  poultry.  The  birds  were  everywhere  in  the 
road  and  fields  round  about  the  inn.  The  impress  of 
their  claws  was  upon  the  mire  in  wet  weather  ;  in  dry, 
their  dust  baths  were  scraped  about  the  roads  and 
hedges.  They  were  a  source  of  profit,  and  the  huckster 
who  called  weekly  at  the  "  Rugglestone  "  generally  took 
eggs  and  a  pair  of  the  birds  to  market. 

The  "  Rugglestone  "  was  a  mean  building  set  by  the 
highway,  but  the  taproom  was  large  and  the  liquor 
good.  Sally  entered  now,  to  find  dinner  ready,  and 
Pancras  Widecombe,  having  drunk  a  glass  of  beer,  re- 
turned to  his  work  at  the  bridge.  It  was  ten  minutes 
past  one  when  he  went  back  to  the  river.  He  made  a 
note  of  this,  and  laboured  ten  minutes  beyond  the  hour 
for  finishing  his  day's  work.  Such  honesty  was  rewarded, 
as  he  knew  it  would  be,  and  Sally  Turtle  reappeared  on 
her  way  to  the  village  as  he  cleaned  his  mortar-board. 

He  walked  with  her  then,  and  they  came  to  Wide- 
combe, met  acquaintance  and  dawdled  a  little. 

Nicky  and  Nanny  Glubb  were  in  the  square,  and 
Nicky's  accordion  was  beside  him,  where  he  sat  under 
the  yew-tree  nigh  the  lichgate.  A  party  of  visitors  were 
looking  over  the  church,  and  Nicky  was  waiting  for 
their  return. 

Pancras  stopped,  and  the  blind  man,  hearing  his  voice 
and  Sally's,  reduced  them  to  laughter. 

"  Why  the  mischief  don't  you  zanies  get  tokened  ?  " 
he  asked.     "  Be  damned  if  I  know  when  another  wed- 
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ncras  handed  him  a  tobacco-pouch,  and  Nicl 

quirk  fingers  discovered  raised  initials  worked  upon  the 
outside  ot  it. 

'There!"    he    said,    helping    himself    generously* 

'   That    si  She  worked    then  didn't    \ 

Sally  Turtle  ?     Deny  it.  it  you  can." 

"  I  did,"  said  Sally.     *'  I'll  work  you  one  if  you  buy 
the  things 

My  wife  will  be  jealous-  -the  littl>  -he  won't 

let  the  girls  come  within  a  mile  of  me." 

I  won't  ;  not  if  I  can  help  it.  you  old  black- 
guard," answered  Nanny.  Tis  enough  for  you  to 
know  theirs  a  maiden  in  hearing  to  begin  shouting  out 
Improper  talk 

'  That's  true  ;   you'm  a  dirty,  old  pig,  Nicky,  and  well 
you  know  it,"  answered  Pana 

*  Flickets— blushes. 
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"  'Tis  you  creatures  that  be  pigs,"  replied  the  blind 
man.  "  My  fun's  harmless  ;  'tis  only  evil  to  them  that 
evil  think.  But  you  all  think  evil — every  jack  one  of 
you." 

He  picked  up  his  accordion,  and  began  to  sing  an 
ancient  drollery  : 

"As  I  went  to  Totnes 
Upon  a  market-day, 
There  met  I  with  a  fair  maid 
Cloathed  all  in  gray. 
Her  journey  was  to  Totnes 
With  buttermilk  and  whey. 

Down,  down,  derry  down  ; 

Down,  down,  derry  dinna  ! 

"  '  Good  speed,  fair  maid,'  quoth  I, 
You  are  well  over-took  ;  ' 
With  that  she  cast  her  head  aside 
And  gave  me  a  saucy  look. 
She  was  as  full  of " 

"  Stop  !  "  cried  Nanny,  "  they  be  coming." 

The  accordion  wheezed  and  sniffled.  Nicky's  ex- 
pression changed  to  one  of  patient  endurance  under 
suffering  ;  every  tone  of  his  voice  was  altered.  Nanny, 
too,  banished  all  vivacity  from  her  countenance,  stood 
by  her  husband,  drooped  like  a  withered  flower,  and 
folded  her  hands  on  her  stomach. 

When  the  visitors  passed  by  they  saw  an  old  man, 
with  grey  head  and  sightless  eyes,  drearily  droning,  "My 
God,  my  Father,  whilst  I  stray." 

Nicky's  ear  caught  the  sound  of  money  tinkling  into 
Nanny's  shell.  Pancras  and  Miss  Turtle  watched  the 
scene  from  a  distance  ;  then  they  went"  on  their  way,  but 
not  before  they  heard  the  blind  man  shouting  at  his 
wife  : 

"  You  little  foxy  liar,  'twas  a  shilling  !  I'll  swear 
'twas  !  I  heard  the  sound  of  it  !  Don't  I  know  the 
difference  ?  " 

And  Nanny  screamed  back  at  him  : 

"  'Twas  a  thre'p'nny  bit  and  a  penny — God's  my 
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triumphanl  affirmation  ol  Jehovah's  principle  and  •. 
'tiling  had  happened  t<»  shake  his  foundatu 
d,  «»nly  one  doubt  ever  darkened  his  mind.     He 
fell  like  a  patriarch  ol  Juda  among  the  folk,  and 
ducted   his   life   in   a   lar^ge   measure   upon   patriai 
models. 

Chittleford,  with  its  adjacencies,  wi 
hamlet,  and  Valiant   Dunnybrig  ruled  here— a  sort  <>f 
shepherd-king.     He  was,  however,  childless,  and  in  that 
fad  lav  the  farmer's  sole  uncertainty  already  i 
He   seldom   found    himsell    puzzled   by   anything   that 
happened  :    but  that  he  should  have  been  denied  the 
nown  of  parentage  was  a  mystery  beyond  his  p 
>lve. 
He  was  a  large,  exceedingly  handsome  man,  with  a 
bush  of  a  braid,  still  brown,  a  big  v«>i< :e,  fine  dark  - 
a   broad    brew,    and    spacious    gestures.      Though   sixty 
he  looked  younger  ;    his  virility  was  not 
shaken,  and  physical  work  he  rejoiced  to  do.     He  mowed 
with  a  scythe  in  the  old  fashion,  and  he  threshed  his 
grain  with  a  flail. 

Jane    Dunnybrig   thought    she   understood   him,    and 
was  uneasily  proud  of  him  ;   but  she  knew  far  more  about 
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him  than  anybody  else,  and  watched  him  closely.  In 
his  religious  fervour  Mr.  Dunnybrig  sometimes  suffered 
a  mental  excitation  that  shadowed  physical  disaster. 
He  was  a  fanatic,  and  once  or  twice  a  fervour  of  Old 
Testament  enthusiasm  had  made  him  ill.  There  were 
dangers  lurking  ahead  of  Mrs.  Dunnybrig,  but  she  pos- 
sessed powers  to  meet  them.  Under  an  impassive  ex- 
terior, strong  character  was  latent.  She  did  not  exercise 
it,  and  seldom  intruded  herself  upon  the  picturesque 
existence  of  Valiant.  But  she  was  ready.  She  knew 
that  he  deceived  himself  a  little  in  certain  directions, 
and  she  had  long  since  become  aware  that  absolute  ad- 
herence to  the  patriarchal  rule  was  quite  out  of  the 
question  for  Mr.  Dunnybrig  or  anybody  else.  She  was 
wise,  and  never  interfered  with  her  husband  in  public. 
Only  at  secret  times — generally  when  she  had  gone  to 
bed — did  she  seek  to  modify  his  purposes.  Sometimes 
she  succeeded,  and  sometimes  she  did  not. 

Araminta  Dench  was  their  niece,  a  woman  of  thirty, 
who  knew  the  exact  relations  between  husband  and  wife, 
earned  her  living  with  them,  and  kept  her  own  counsel. 
She  was  a  pale,  silent  woman,  penniless  and  obsessed 
with  the  phantom  of  poverty,  the  need  of  means  at  any 
cost.  Young  men,  however,  were  not  tempted,  because, 
while  not  ill-favoured  of  face  and  body,  Araminta's 
tongue  was  keen.  She  ridiculed  the  nebulous  opinions 
of  her  own  generation,  and  admired  Valiant  Dunnybrig  ; 
but  her  aunt  she  did  not  like,  though  for  both  aunt  and 
uncle,  as  the  arbiters  of  her  future,  she  entertained  pro- 
found respect.  She  was  sly  and  calculating,  but  Valiant 
thought  very  highly  of  her. 

The  man  moved  in  an  atmosphere  somewhat  unreal. 
His  mind  was  grandiose  in  its  conceptions  ;  he  felt  the 
veil  between  him  and  a  future  life  was  thinner  than  that 
which  separated  his  fellow-creatures  in  time  from  eternity. 
He  saw  through  it  in  visions.  He  would  have  founded 
a  sect  and  conducted  a  new  schism  with  a  little  en- 
couragement.    It  happened,  however,  that  the  clergy- 
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Valiant   Dunnybng  had  tain  inflexion  of  voice 

which  Ik  I  entirely  f<>r  this  book.     He  read  now 

until  it  was  too  dark  to  see,  then  I  minta  fetch  a 

candle  th.it  he  might  finish  a  ]  To  her,  money 

g  the  first  consideration  of  life,  the  addition  of  five 
hundred  pounds  to  the  si  Mr.  Dunnybrig  v. 

solemn  delight — quite  beyond  any  power  of  "  Horrors 
and  Terrors"  to  dated  often  as  to  the 

future  disposal  <>t  Valiant's  wealth,  for  he  had  no  i 
relations,  and  was  more  than  well  disposed  towards  her. 
He  interested  her  profoundly,  and  she  never  quite  knew 
what  he  would  do  next.  Hut  she  did  not  enjov  his  con- 
fidence, or  rather  she  shared  it  with  the  world,  for  Mr. 
Dunnybrig  had  no  secrets.  CM  his  solitary  sorrow  he 
had    made   n  and   everybody   was   aware   that 

Valiant  Dunnybrig  desired  above  all  things  to  possess 
children. 
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When  Araminta  returned  with  a  candle  she  found 
that  a  visitor  had  called.  It  was  Gabriel  Shillingford 
and  Mrs.  Dunnybrig,  who  liked  him,  begged  that  he 
would  stop  to  supper. 

"  Nay,"  he  said,  "  my  girls  would  wonder  where  I  am. 
I  have  been  away  all  day  at  Exeter,  and  they  will  wait 
supper  for  me.  But  I  heard  the  good  news,  and  felt  'twas 
a  neighbour's  part  to  say  that  I  am  heartily  glad." 

"  Come  in,  Shillingford,"  said  the  master  ;  "  you're 
welcome,  and  I  thank  you  ;  but  I'm  in  the  midst  of  a 
sentence,  and  waiting  for  candle-teening  to  finish  it. 
My  eyes  are  a  hawk's  yet,  thank  GodT  Here's  Araminta." 

Gabriel  Shillingford  sat  down,  and  Valiant  thundered 
to  a  finish.  Then  his  wife  and  niece  departed,  leaving 
the  men  alone. 

"  You  might  be  surprised  to  hear  me  reading  from 
that  book,  and  think  a  joyful  psalm  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving was  better  fit  after  the  good  fortune  of  this  five 
hundred  pounds  ;  but  that's  not  my  way,"  explained 
Mr.  Dunnybrig.  "  '  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death/ 
and  I  like  to  keep  my  eyes  fixed  on  my  latter  end — not 
in  fear  or  sorrow,  but  just  in  the  same  steady,  long- 
sighted way  as  I  look  ahead  in  every  other  matter.  The 
passing  hour's  a  tyrant,  Shillingford,  and  it's  a  strong 
man's  place  to  get  that  tyrant  under  his  heel.  I've  even 
known  a  woman  rise  to  do  it  here  and  there  ;  though  'tis 
more  wonderful  in  their  case,  for  the  passing  hour's  a 
proper  terror  to  them  most  times.  Their  work's  never 
done.  It  haunts  their  rising  up  and  their  going  down. 
I  read  Hayward  to  steady  me  in  joy  and  sorrow  alike. 
Sit  down  and  drink  a  drop  of  Araminta's  sloe  gin.  She's 
a  clever  girl  at  cordials." 

'  Ten  minutes  I'll  stay  with  pleasure.  I'd  hoped  to 
ask  for  your  congratulations  to-day,  and  not  thought  it 
would  be  the  other  way  about." 

"If  you've  had  good  fortune,  I'll  rejoice  with  you, 
neighbour  Shillingford,"  said  Valiant. 

"  Thank  you  for  saying  so.     It  lies  still  in  doubt.     I've 
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!    Mr.    Dunnybri 
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you  had  money  enough  for  'em.     And  whil» 
trouble  to  link  yourself  on  to  the  great,  you'll  end  by 
going  bankrupt  and  finding  yourself  along  with  the  1 
It  ban't  worthy  of  a  man  wise  in  many  directions,  to  let 
down   his  place  like  you  di\     Money's  wanted  e\ 
where,  and  if  you'd  put  some  of  your  cash  into  gates 
instead  of  books  you'd  be  doing  a  kinder  thing  to  Black- 
slade.  and  a  fairer  thirig  to  your  hue  daufiht 
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Mr.  Durmybrig  regarded  a  square  parcel  that  Gabriel 
was  carrying  and  shook  his  head  at  it.  Then  he  con- 
tinued : 

"  I  ask  you,  man  to  man,  what  is  the  use  of  proving 
that  your  havage  comes  from  the  dead  ?  Don't  every- 
body's ?  Bant  we  all  kin?  Why,  I'm  a  greater  man 
than  Queen  Victoria,  Shillingford  !  Yes,  I  am,  for  I  be 
nearer  to  Adam  by  a  generation  than  she  is.  So  you  get 
this  bee  out  of  your  bonnet,  my  dear  soul,  for  when  all's 
done,  and  you've  proved  it  up  to  the  hilt,  what  then  ? 
It  won't  make  the  quality  visit  you.  It  won't  make  the 
bettermost — so  to  call  'em — trundle  up  to  Blackslade. 
The  fine  folk  don't  come  through  broken-down  gates,  or 
marry  penniless  girls." 

"  But  surely,  surely,  Dunnybrig,  there  be  some  left 
who  take  pride  in  a  noble  name,  and  honour  a  man  for 
the  sake  of  his  ancestors,  if  he  can  show  'em  he's  worthy 
of  those  ancestors  ?  " 

"  Dreams  you  be  dreaming.  'Tis  only  God  who  har- 
bours these  high  opinions  nowadays — and  maybe  a  few 
broken,  high-born,  poverty-ridden  folk  such  as  yourself. 
I'll  give  you  all  credit.  You  be  just  the  sort  of  self- 
conscious,  fidgety,  proud  sort  of  person  that  we'd  expect 
to  have  had  fine  relations.  Only  the  time  be  gone  for 
what  you  want.  The  poison  of  worship  of  cash  have  got 
into  the  children,  and  the  young  generation  touch  their 
hats  to  a  man's  coat  and  hoss,  not  his  name." 

"  You  are  good  physic  for  one  like  me,  I  suppose," 
answered  the  other.  "  'Tis  difficult  to  argue  about  it 
without — well,  I  might  hurt  your  feelings,  Dunnybrig." 

"  Not  you,  Shillingford.  The  man  wTasn't  born  to  hurt 
my  feelings.  'Tis  only  God  can  do  that.  And  there's 
no  harm  in  hurting  a  man's  feelings  when  all's  said. 
They  may  want  it.    We  did  ought  to  doctor  each  other." 

"  Well,  you've  just  hurt  mine — no  doubt  you  thought 
in  your  way  it  would  be  good  for  Blackslade  if  you  told 
me  I  was  a  fool.  But  you  must  allow  for  character, 
Dunnybrig ;  you  must  grant  that  there  are  natures  hidden 
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and  'tis  our  bounden  duty  to  do  so,  while  they  are  on  the 
:it." 
Mr.  Shillingford  slipped  ofi  into  the  grey  gloaming,  the 
other,  hardly  conscious  of  his  departure,  continued  to 
I  on  his  doorstep  and  address  the  peaceful  night. 
It  St.  Francis  looked  to  it  that  not  the  least  creature 
should  mi>>  his  message  divine,  so,  on  slightest  provoca- 
tion, would  Valiant  Dunnybrig  have  preached  to  pigs, 
and  told  his  as>  and  his  ox  about  the  ways  of  their  Maker. 


CHAPTER   XI 

The  tragic  night  of  the  schism  at  the  '  Old  Inn  '  opened 
buietly,  and  few  gu<  ssed  that  it  was  big  with  the  fate  of 
Arthur  Pierce  and  his  wife. 
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The  usual  company  played  protagonists,  and  there 
were  present  Birkett  Johnson  from  Tunhill,  Nicky  Glubb, 
Young  Harry  Hawke  and  his  father,  Old  Harry,  White- 
lock  Smerdon,  the  loved  of  Sibley  Shillingford,  and  Pan- 
eras  Widecombe. 

Then  Harry  Hawke  the  elder,  who  was  an  ancient  man 
of  small  intellect,  began  grumbling  to  Birkett  Johnson 
on  the  subject  of  birds,  but  won  little  sympathy. 

The  old  man's  voice  was  beyond  his  control,  and  piped 
and  quavered  as  he  narrated,  almost  with  tears,  how 
bullfinches  had  eaten  the  buds  off  his  gooseberry-trees. 

"  And  what  I  say  is  that  'tis  a  crying  shame,  and  be 
enough  to  shake  a  man's  faith,"  he  declared.  "  Ess, 
Johnson,  I  say  that.  There's  no  justice  in  it,  and  I 
should  like  to  hear  what  them  baggering  birds  was  ever 
created  for.  Here  the  Almighty  goes  and  builds  up  a 
gooseberry  bush,  and  fills  it  with  promise  of  plenty,  and 
then  He  sends  along  one  of  them  blasted  bud-hawks  to 
tear  the  herb  to  pieces  and  scatter  the  promise  of  frun 
on  the  ground.  And  how  be  you  or  any  other  man 
going  to  square  that  with  sense,  or  say  'tis  right  ?  " 

"  I  don't  say  'tis  right,  and  I  don't  say  'tis  wrong, 
answered  the  metaphysical  labourer.  "  But  I  do  say 
'tis  natural.  The  bud  was  no  more  made  for  you  than 
for  the  bird.  'Twas  made  for  itself — to  take  its  chance 
of  success,  like  everything  else." 

"  But  'twas  me  made  it,  you  might  say.  'Twas  me, 
under  God,  for  didn't  I  grow  it  and  nurse  it  and  prune 
it  and  feed  it  ?  " 

"  You  did  all  that,"  admitted  Birkett,  "  but  you 
didn't  net  it,  you  see,  and  the  Lord  would  say,  if  He  gave 
the  matter  a  thought,  He'd  say,  '  Well,  Old  Harry 
Hawke,  you  very  well  knew  there  was  bullfinches  about, 
xnd  you  very  well  knew  their  manners  and  customs  ; 
nd  'twas  your  place,  as  a  thinking  and  immortal  crea- 
.ure,  to  outwit  'em.  But  you  didn't,  and  so  you  won't 
get  no  gooseberries  this  year.'  " 

"  Like  your  cheek,  Johnson,"  cut  in  Pancras  Wide- 
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Almighty  1«  •  more  and  m<  : 

Him  as  the  world  ..  and  that  God  lams  from  his 

creatures,  just  like  we  larn  from  our  dogs  and  cattle." 

In  a  w  rd,  he  declares  that  God  be  improving,"  said 
Young  Harry  Hawke.     "  I've  heard  him  tell  it  at  the 
ang-house  where  we  go." 
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"  Should  you  say  that  was  true,  or  be  it  just  a  pinch  of 
madness  in  the  man  ?  "  asked  Pancras.  "  Do  God 
Almighty  change,  or  be  it  blaspheemious  to  think  so  ? 
I  should  reckon  it  was,  for  'tis  as  much  as  to  say  He  ban't 
up  to  His  high  water-mark." 

"  I  can't  have  no  more  of  this,"  interrupted  Arthur 
Pierce  nervously  from  behind  the  bar.  "  Tis  contrary 
to  rules,  and  I  mustn't  have  religion  talked  about  in 
the  bar." 

"  'Twasn't  me  began  it,"  answered  Birkett,  "  and  I'm 
very  satisfied  to  give  it  up." 

Then  Old  Harry  Hawke,  whose  mind  moved  slowly, 
returned  to  the  bullfinches.  He  had  been  thinking  only 
of  them,  and  had  not  followed  the  larger  argument. 

"  But  why  be  they  made  ?  Why  for  does  God  set  up 
the  beastly  birds  to  bring  ruination  to  the  fruit  ?  'Tis 
making  with  one  hand  and  marring  with  t'other  if  you 
ax  me — just  for  all  the  world  like  as  if  I  was  to  plant  a 
row  of  cabbages,  and  then  put  a  shell-snail  in  each  of 
'em.  If  I  done  that,  you'd  say  'twas  time  they  fetched 
me  to  the  'sylum." 

"  Arthur  here  won't  have  no  religion  talked,  and  he's 
quite  right,"  answered  Birkett.  "  And  'tis  no  use  our 
axing  why  the  Almighty  makes  this  or  that  creation,  Old 
Harry  Hawke.  The  bird  be  His  thought,  and  so  'tis  a 
proper  bird  and  sent  in  the  world  for  a  proper  reason. 
So  'tis  no  good  crying  out  against  the  creature  and  saying 
it  didn't  ought  to  be  made.  If  the  veil  was  lifted, 
there'd  be  amazing  surprises,  and  we  should  see  the 
reason  for  slugs  and  woodlice  and  stoats  and  hawks,  and 
many  another  varmint  that  shall  be  nameless.  'Tis  the 
great  difference  between  man  and  his  Maker,  that  He 
never  does  anything  without  a  reason,  and  we  be  always 
doing  so." 

"  Should  us  find  a  reason  for  Nicky  here  ?  "  asked 
Pancras,  who  delighted  to  sharpen  swords  with  the  blind 
man  ;  but  though  the  question  was  answered,  Nicky's 
reply  reached  no  ear.     The  clock  struck  nine,  and,  as  it 
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"She  ban't  in  the  bar  yet,  Gurney,  though  'r. 
time,"  answered  the  innkei 

"  Which   we  all   know,  eke  Tom  wouldn't   be   i 

Nicky. 
"  I  hope  t  she  won't  be  lonp,  for  I'm  terrible 

tired  and  my  giving  under  me  to-night." 

Nonsense,  '  answered  Gurney.    "  V  do  vour 

ive  under  you  ?  " 
I  do  all  1  can." 
"  So    you    do,    Arthur.''    said    Pancras    Widecombe. 
"  And  we  know  it.     Us  all  can't  be  built  like  cart-horses. 
You  don't  :ir  chance  in  my  opinion — such  a  n< 

ridden  man  as  you." 

"  You'll  do  well  to  mind  your  own  business,   Wide- 
combe." said  Gurney. 

'*  And  so  you  will,  Widecombe,"  added  Your. 
Hawke. 
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"  'Tis  just  as  much  his  business  as  yours,  you  hector- 
ing creature  !  "  cried  Nicky  Glubb,  to  the  blacksmith. 
"  You  always  think  to  bully  everybody  by  vartue  of 
measuring  more  round  your  arms  than  the  rest  ;  but 
you  shan't  bully  me — blind  though  I  am — and  I  tell  you 
that  you  be  thrusting  in  between  husband  and  wife  some- 
thing shameful  here  ;  and  if  there's  much  more  of  it,  me 
and  my  friends  will  take  t'other  side  ;  and  Arthur  Pierce 
can  rely  upon  us ;  and  if  he  wants  to  bitch  up  this  place 
so  as  to  get  out  of  it  and  retire  in  peace,  we'll  damn  soon 
help  him." 

"  Nobody's  more  like  to  ruin  a  business  than  you,  you 
blind  varmint,"  answered  the  blacksmith.  "  And  your 
custom  be  little  worth,  anyhow,  because  'tis  only  the 
drinks  that  other  folk  stand  you,  ever  get  paid  for." 

"  You  dirty  liar  !  Look  at  the  slate  and  see  if  I  owe. 
And  if  you  was  blind — and  I  wish  you  was — we'd  hear 
what  money  you  could  earn  !  " 

They  -clashed  together  and  the  forces  were  arranged 
for  battle.  In  support  of  Arthur  Pierce  stood  Johnson, 
Widecombe,  Nicky  Glubb,  Whitelock  Smerdon  and 
Jack  Mogridge,  while' Mrs.  Pierce  had  for  her  champions, 
Tom  Gurney  and  the  Hawkes,  who  were  related  to  her 
by  marriage.  Elias  Coaker  took  no  side.  He  drank 
half  a  pint  of  beer  and  departed. 

There  appeared  at  this  electrical  moment,  two  women. 
Nanny  came  for  her  husband,  for  it  was  her  custom  to 
lead  him  home  when  the  inn  closed,  and  to  drink  with 
him  for  a  while  before  doing  so  :  and  Mrs.  Pierce  entered 
the  bar  from  a  door  behind  it.  Mabel,  who  was  flushed 
and  somewhat  the  worse  for  liquor,  found  her  husband  in 
distress  mopping  his  brow. 

"  You  be  late,"  he  said.  But  she  answered  in  no  good 
temper. 

"  Don't  grizzle  at  me  to-night  for  God's  sake,  because 
I  can't  stand  it." 

"  There  !  "  said  Gurney.  "  Don't  that  show  ?  The 
instant  moment  the  woman  comes  in  the  bar,  Arthur 
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Glubb  and  that  sandv-haired 
fool,  Widecombe — go  t'other  shop — we  be  well  rid  of 
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bours,"   prayed  the  innk- 
much  1  assure  you.     Mabel  and  me 
understand  in  privat< 

•  we  don't,  and  never  -hall.''  -he  answered. 
\nd  right  you  ny  Hawke. 

Arthur  turned  his  frightened  eyes  on  the  new  speaker. 
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"  Good  Lord  !  be  that  you,  Young  Harry  ?  What 
have  I  done  to  you  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  mind  him,  Arthur — he's  only  a  silly 
mumphead,"  said  Pancras,  and  in  a  moment  Young 
Harry  turned  upon  him.  The  voices  grew  louder ; 
Old  Harry  began  to  scream  against  Nicky ;  Arthur 
Pierce,  retreating  before  his  wife,  who  had  lost  her  self- 
control,  found  himself  finally  jammed  into  the  corner 
of  the  bar  with  her  fist  in  his  face. 

"Oh,  my  God,  what  have  I  done  to  deserve  this  ?  " 
he  said,  and  Gurney  answered  : 

"  You've  got  yourself  born — that's  what  you've  done, 
and  'tis  a  pity  you  can't  find  pluck  to  undo  it  and  go  out 
of  it,  for  you  ban't  no  use  on  earth." 

"  You  marry  a  drunkard  and  see  how  you  get  on," 
shrieked  Nanny.  "  A  fig  for  you,  you  bullocky  fool ! 
If  you  be  so  set  on  another  man's  wife,  why  for  don't 
you  run  away,  with  her  and  let  Arthur  have  a  bit  of 
peace  ?  " 

"  Good  for  you,  Nanny  !  I  poke  my  tongue  at  the 
fool,"  yelled  Nicky. 

Then  the  blacksmith  answered.  Nanny  screamed 
atrocious  things  at  him,  and  Arthur  Pierce,  huddled 
behind  the  counter,  began  to  cry. 

"  There — there — look  at  it !  "  shouted  his  wife. 
"  There's  a  fine  thing — a  man  blubbing  like  a  babby  !  " 

Birkett  Johnson  spoke  and  bawled  his  loudest  to  be 
heard. 

"  You  go  to  bed,  Arthur.  Let  him  pass  out  of  the 
bar,  Mrs.  Pierce,  and  listen  to  me." 

Arthur  crept  under  his  wife's  arm,  swept  the  company 
with  a  dazed  and  hunted  expression,  and  then  disap- 
peared. Whereupon,  while  Nicky  and  Nanny  screamed 
like  a  pair  of  jays  at  the  blacksmith,  and  Old  Harry 
Hawke,  and  Young  Harry  and  Pancras  stood  nose  to 
nose  with  fists  fast  clenched,  Johnson  made  himself 
clear  to  the  innkeeper's  wife. 

"  A  good  woman  ought  to  keep  her  husband's  weakness 
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"  Shut   up,   you  I  "   said   Gurney.     "  What   the  hell's 
the  use  of  talking  ?      It  you  was  a  man,  you'd  tak- 
an's  part  and  not  bleat  about  Proi 
idence  in  it  ?     All  the  pity's  her  side  and  them  that 

take  the  woman's " 

"  Call  her  a  woman  !  "  cried  Nanny.  a  cat-a- 

mountain — good  for  nought  to  man  or  beast.     I'd " 

"  You  u    to   talk — you    as   be   i 

fitted  to  lie  and  thieve  for  that  drunken  rip  you  pretend 
be  your  husband 

Thus  spoke  the  blacksmith  ;    and  the  argument  ter- 
minated there. 

him  !     Lead    me   to   him,    Nanny  !  " 
yelled  Mr.  Glubb.     He  foamed  at  the  mouth  ;    his  . 
hair  bristled;    his  sightless  *uck  out  of  his  head. 
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And  Nanny  endeavoured  with  all  her  might  to  do  as 
he  bade  her  ;  but  she  was  prevented,  and  Nicky  battered 
madly  into  the  first  person  he  felt,  who  proved  to  be  a 
friend.  The  din  was  dreadful  and  arrested  the  attention 
of  a  few  passers-by.  They  hastened  in  with  a  policeman, 
to  see  Mrs.  Pierce  rolling  in  fits  of  hysterical  laughter 
behind  the  bar,  Tom  Gurney  and  Young  Harry  Hawke 
supporting  her,  and  Pancras  striving  to  calm  Nicky,  who 
poured  a  flood  of  profanity  on  the  head  of  the  blacksmith. 

The  policeman  protested.  He  had  friends  on  both 
sides  and  was  not  prepared  to  take  any  strong  measures. 

"  Come  !  "  he  said.  "  'Tis  very  near  closing-time. 
You'd  best  to  go  home,  Nicky  Glubb.  There's  a  lot 
too  much  noise  going  on  in  here." 

"  You're  right,  Adam  Saunders,"  answered  Mr.  John- 
son. "  There's  a  lot  too  much  noise  ;  but  the  '  Old 
Inn  '  will  be  a  good  bit  more  peaceful  after  to-night. 
Come  on,  boys  !  I've  done  what  I  could  and  only  got 
hard  words  for  soft  ones.  We  be  o'  Pierce's  side,  and 
the  kindest  thing  for  us  to  do  will  be  to  ruin  the  business, 
so  far  as  it  lies  in  our  power,  by  going  elsewhere,  and 
leading  others  to  do  the  like.  And  I  hope  Arthur  will 
seek  a  strong  friend  or  two  to  help  him  get  free  of  that 
woman." 

Old  Harry  Hawke,  who  had  taken  the  least  part  in 
this  stormy  scene,  was  the  principal  sufferer,  for  Nicky, 
while  struggling  in  the  hands  of  Pancras,  had  kicked 
the  ancient  man  on  the  leg.  Now,  groaning  and  threat- 
ening a  summons,  he  went  his  way  with  his  son,  while 
the  adverse  faction  departed  together,  leaving  Tom 
Gurney  alone  with  Mrs.  Pierce. 

Peace  returned  to  the  "Old  Inn";  but,  ten  minutes 
before  closing  time,  the  little  drinking-house  known  as 
the  "  Rugglestone,"  was  inforced  by  important  new 
customers,  and  Timothy  Turtle,  jumping  up  from  the 
barrel  whereon  he  had  been  drowsing,  was  greeted  by 
the  triumphant  Pancras. 

"  We  be  come,  Turtle  !  "  he  cried,  "  and  us  all  drink 
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CHAPTER    XII 

Petroneu    Shillingford  and   Elias  Coaker  sat   I 
ther  m  a  favourite  tryst  on  Whittaburr 
come  again  and,  while  he  lined 

and  divided  his  thou  r  the  sound  of  a 

hunter's  horn  faintly  rose  and  fell  from  afar.     The  wind 
shouted  over  the  rocky  cairn  that  crowned  this  h 
and  whistled  in  the  greal  heaps  of  granite  piled  t 

ver  the  valley  and  shrouded  the 
:   of  rlameldon,   until  the  mighty  hill  sulked  the 
colou!  '..  and  Widecombe  lay  beneath  the  lovers, 

buried  in  gloom. 

Th<  -   of    the    hour   influenced    the   voung 

le   who   now   made   holiday.     In   secret   t! 
for  as   \\t   their  romance  had   been  guessed  by 
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Sibley  alone.  They  loved  one  another,  but  they  knew 
very  little  about  one  another  ;  and  to-day  they  happened 
to  enlarge  their  knowledge  in  a  manner  most  shattering 
and  unexpected. 

Elias  Coaker  did  not  resemble  his  parents.  He  was  a 
youth  with  red  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  finely  moulded  but 
heavily  freckled  countenance.  That  he  had  a  fierce 
temper  Petronell  knew,  and  he  was  aware  that  she 
suffered  from  the  same  incubus  ;  but  they  enjoyed  too 
much  else  in  common  to  fear  this  danger.  They  both 
unconsciously  felt  the  need  of  mystery  in  life,  and  found 
their  secret  betrothal  supply  this  need.  He  excelled  in 
plots  and  plans,  and  she  rejoiced  in  them.  They  in- 
trigued without  the  least  necessity,  and  feigned  that 
their  understanding  would  set  the  world  by  the  ears  if 
it  were  known.  But  it  was  unlikely  that  anyone  would 
have  raised  the  least  objection,  save  on  the  rational 
score  of  young  Coaker' s  position.  He  worked  for  his 
father,  and  was  not  as  yet  able  to  consider  a  cottage  of 
his  own.     So  he  dreamed  of  a  castle. 

In  thought  they  played  like  children,  but  reality  was 
no  great  part  of  their  lives.  Sometimes  they  amused 
each  other,  sometimes  bored  each  other.  In  feats  of 
imagination,  Petronell  was  first ;  but  when  it  came  to 
action,  Elias  showed  greater  resolution  and  resolve. 
He  declared  that  he  meant  to  run  away  with  Petronell 
some  day,  and  she  was  delighted  at  the  idea.  Mr. 
Shillingford  was  elevated  into  the  grand  difficulty. 

This  fine  power  of  make-believe  often  follows  a  boy 
into  manhood,  but  very  seldom  can  live  in  the  soul  of  a 
grown  girl.  Petronell,  however,  possessed  it,  and  since 
there  was  none  other  to  exalt  into  dragon  or  ogre,  her 
placid  father  filled  that  high  office. 

To-day  Elias  was  restless,  and  wanted  to  be  on  foot. 
They  had  played  their  game  of  castles  in  the  air  for  an 
hour  ;  but  it  seemed  that  there  were  other  things  in  the 
air  also.  They  had  differed,  and  Petronell  had  con- 
quered in  an  argument.     Now  Elias  rose. 
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Hut  Ettas  had  heard  all  this  before.     His  mind 
on  the  hounds  from  a  seat  by  Petronell 

in  the  hut-circle,  he  leapt,  for,  not  two  hundi 

at.  he  viewed  a  hunted  fox.  by  the  thrill 

of  the  sight,  Ettas  did  an  unwise  thing,  and  called  his 
attention  to  reynard  ;    but  Petronell  was 
sentimental  in  these  matt'  took  the  sufferings  of 

animals  deeply  to  heart,  and  .  the  slaughter  or 

hunting  of  bird  or  bea  v  a  fox  going  very 

slowly  with  his  brush  down  and  his  tongue  out.     The 

-  viewed  this  spectacle  from  different  standpoints. 
Both  became  instantly  excited  and  both  showed  unreason. 
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Petronell  thought  of  the  fox  ;  Elias  considered  the 
hunt. 

"  They're  off  the  scent,"  he  said.  "  I'll  just  run  up 
to  the  top  of  the  hill.  They  ban't  far  off — down  in  Grey 
Goose  Nest  bog  by  the  sound." 

"  What  !  "  she  cried.  "  You'd  help  them  against 
him  !  Look  at  him — nearly  dead  and  nothing  but  his 
own  cleverness  has  saved  him." 

The  fox  was  slipping  along  through  withered  fern. 

"  Don't  be  childish,  Petronell,"  cried  Elias.  "  'Tis 
every  man's  right  and  duty  to  help  a  hunt  if  he  can." 

"  'Tis  you  who  are  childish  and  all  those  grown  up 
idiots  on  horses  yonder.  They're  not  clever  enough  to 
catch  him,  nor  yet  the  hounds.  He's  fairly  foxed  them, 
and  if  you  put  them  on  him  again  you'll  be  a  coward," 
thus  she  spoke  hotly  ;  but  his  blood  was  up,  too. 

"  Take  care  who  you  call  names,  and  mind  your  own 
business,  Petronell.  As  a  man,  'tis  mine  to  give  a  view 
holloa,  and  I'm  going  to  do  it.     We'll  argue  afterwards." 

"  I  forbid  you  !  I  forbid  you  !  "  she  cried.  "  You 
hear  me.     I  forbid  you,  Elias." 

But  he  was  up  and  away.  He  ran  to  the  ledge  of  the 
hills  southerly  and  saw  the  huntsmen,  three  parts  of  a 
mile  distant,  casting  without  success  in  the  bog  called 
Grey  Goose  Nest.  He  waved  his  hat,  danced  on  the 
hill-top  to  attract  attention  -and  screamed  loudly. 

Petronell,  gone  from  hot  to  cold,  watched  him  with 
hard  eyes  and  thought  what  a  fool  he  looked. 

Her  heart  heaved  in  her  bosom  and  she  was  terribly 
enraged.  The  castles  in  the  air  were  forgot  ;  the  hopes 
and  dreams  huddled  below  the  horizon  of  her  soul  before 
this  grim  reality.  She  knew  that  sport  was  a  passion 
with  Elias,  but  her  views  on  the  subject  had  always  been 
made  clear,  and,  until  now,  he  had  respected  them. 
The  hounds  rippled  over  the  hill ;  the  huntsmen  followed 
young  Coaker's  direction  and  Petronell  saw  the  Master 
give  Elias  a  nod  and  heard  him  shout  his  thanks.  Twenty 
men  and  women  on  horseback  trailed  by,  and  with  them 
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e  that  those  two  opinions 

!.  Yes  you  needn't  put  on  that  scared 
look.  I  asked  you  to  be  commonly  decent — no  more. 
I  asked  you  to  be  the  sportsman  you  pretend  to  be.  A 
pool  :  >r  its  life,  outwits  a  lot  of 

hounds  and  men.  trained  to  catch  and  kill  it.    Twas  too 
clever  for  'em,  and  threw  'em  off  and  no  doubt  thanked 
n  foxy  way  that  it  h.  d  ;  and  then, 

instead  of  keeping  your  mouth  shut  and  minding  your 
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own  business,  like  any  other  outsider,  you  give  it  away 
and  thrust  your  oar  in  against  the  creature  and  call  that 
a  sporting  thing  to  do  !  " 

He  laughed,  but  he  made  a  mistake  to  do  so. 

"  One  would  think  that  the  fox  was  a  friend  of  yours," 
he  said. 

"  You  may  cackle.  But  I  tell  you  you're  a  mean 
coward  and  I  hate  you  to-day — hate  you  properly. 
You'd  best  to  go.  I  can't  stand  the  sound  of  your 
voice  no  more.  Clear  out  and  let  me  get  calm,  else 
I'll  say  something  I'll  be  sorry  for." 

'  "fis  I  that  am  sorry,"  he  said.  "  And  I  never  should 
have  thought  you  could  have  took  such  a  line,  Petronell. 
A  big-minded  girl  like  you  !  " 

"  Go,"  she  answered.  "  I  mean  it.  I've  got  no  use 
for  you  just  at  present.  I'll  need  to  think  of  this.  Tis 
less  the  actual  thing  than  what  it  stands  for.  I  ask  you 
to  favour  me  in  a  small  matter — as  clear  as  words  could 
speak  I  asked  it — and  you  refused  me." 

"  I  was  excited." 

"  Yes,  you  were — and  a  pretty  figure  you  cut." 

"  If  you're  going  to  make  personal  remarks,  Petronell, 

nigo/'    ■ 

"  That's  what  I've  asked  you  to  do  a  score  of  times," 
she  answered.  "  And  I'd  like  to  see  a  pack  of  hounds 
running  after  you,  Elias,  and  hear  what  you  thought  of 
it  when  they  caught  you." 

At  this  insult  the  man  turned  red,  and  made  as  though 
to  speak  ;  but  he  did  not.  Instead  he  left  her  abruptly 
and  strode  away  over^the  heath  in  the  direction  whence 
they  had  come.  They  had  walked  towards  Widecombe 
again  after  this  incident,  and  now  Petronell  from  the 
heights  watched  her  lover  march  off.  He  soon  sank 
into  the  valley,  and  as  he  did  so  looked  back  several 
times ;  but  she  stood  still  among  the  rocks,  sacred  to 
many  a  tryst.  The  thought  touched  Elias  :  he  slowed 
down,  turned  slowly  and  began  to  climb  back  to  her. 
The  rain  fell  sharply  now  and  his  anger  was  quite  gone. 
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"  And  you    -all  your  work. 
And  you  can  go  and  nei 
judge  it  1  don't  mean  it  I     li 

>\.  wliil.  ourting,  what  will  you  n 

me  after  we're  married  ?    And  ><>  I'll  refu 
thing  -everything-   and  dare  you  to  speak  to  me  again." 

;.  iVtioiu  11." 
'"  Not  from  you    never  from  you  !     I'd  only  listen  to 
irdice   from    you  !     My   father   was   right.     Ti 
-  trick  to  marry  beneath  your  station,  and  I  won't 
doit." 
Now  he  flamed  in  his  turn. 

You  wait  for  a  royal  prince  to  come  along. 
You're  a  damned,  silly  sulky,  little,  headstrong  brute — 
that's  what  you  arc  -and  you  haven't  got  the  sense  of 
a  mouse.  You've  insulted  me  a  dozen  times  to-day, 
and  I'm  not  the  sort  to  take  that  and  come  whimpering 
up  and  licking  your  hand  after.  Please  God  you'll 
never  hear  my  VOlOe  again." 

'"  So  much  the  better  for  me,"  she  said.     "  I've  heard 
it  once  too  often.     The  man  who  would  betray  a  dumb 
animal  would  betray  anybody." 
She  moved  down  the  hill  and  he  went  in  another 
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direction.  It  was  now  growing  dusk  and  pouring  with 
rain.  Sheets  of  grey  vapour  scudded  across  the  hills 
and  the  ponies  turned  their  backs  to  it. 

On  the  high  road  not  far  distant  a  dozen  members  of 
the  hunt  trotted  by  the  Master,  whose  coat  turned  purple 
at  the  buffet  of  the  rain.  All  were  happy  and  cheerful 
at  the  success  of  their  sport.  Elsewhere  Mrs.  Windeatt, 
the  richer  for  a  fine  brush,  went  her  way  to  Kingshead. 

Only  the  hearts  of  Petronell  and  Elias  were  dark.  In 
silent  gloom  he  returned  home,  while  she,  chilled  through 
by  rain  and  sorrow,  crept  to  her  chamber  and  wept 
while  she  changed  her  clothes. 

She  could  not  keep  her  secret  griefs  to  herself  and  spent 
half  the  night  in  Sibley's  bed  being  kissed  and  consoled. 
The  recital  was  long,  since  Sibley  had  to  pretend  she  did 
not  even  know  of  the  engagement ;  but  when  she  heard 
the  tragic  particulars  ;  when  their  beautiful  dreams  and 
secrets  and  private  postbox  and  various  adventures, 
extending  over  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  were  poured 
into  Sibley's  ear,  she  could  not  fail  to  realize  the  dreadful 
nature  of  the  day's  work,  or  sympathize  very  heartily 
with  her  forlorn  sister. 

r  Tis  always  uncertain  with  them  red-haired  men, 
and  I  dare  say  you're  well  out  of  it,  though  you  may 
not  think  so  for  the  minute,"  she  said.  "  They  will 
sport,  you  know ;  'tis  in  the  blood  of  the  silly  things. 
You'll  have  to  overlook  it — if  not  in  him,  then  in  an- 
other. The  sportsmen  be  the  best  sort,  sister — you'll 
find  that.  The  chaps  that  ain't  sportsmen  may  have 
more  brains  ;  but  they've  got  different  failings.  Men 
are  always  unfinished  things,  compared  with  us  ;  and 
yet  nothing's  more  unfinished  than  us — without  them. 
You  must  wait  for  another.  You  be  far,  far  too  fine 
for  a  Coaker." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Petronell,  recovering  slowly.  "  I 
know  it,  and  I  told  him  so  ;  and  he  admitted  it,  though 
he  was  got  in  a  towering  passion  by  that  time.  And 
he  looked  a  lot  properer  man  in  a  rage  than  when  he  was 
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he  had  not  been  idle      \.  r<  -  ably  t<-  the  jpiril 
down  tin*  nan  uious  wom<  n  on  .1  pn 

and  decided  th.it  .ill  ible  in  different 

in-  told  in^  sisfc  i  Harris  t,  kept  in 
h  with  ea<  h  lady  and  endeavotu  wly- 

made  widower  might  decently  <1<>  so,  t<»  inta 
attract,  not  only  Mrs.  WH  id,  and  Nelly 

ipstone  ;    but  .1!-"  M 
Villa/1  Miss   Mary   Eiearn  .it   the  post-office,  and  - 

ibility. 
He  wanted  a  wife  badly,  and  was  unhappy  without 
our.  His  temper  suffered,  and  his  sister  also  shrli 
Therefore,  when  there  came  a  day  upon  which  Samuel 
decided  that  he  might  set  forth,  Harriet  was  .dad,  con- 
gratulated  him  <>n  his  immense  patience  and  self-control, 
and  herseli  put  a  finishing  t<»uch  or  two  to  his  toilet. 

ris  time  and  more  than  time,"  she  said.     "  Your 
disposition  is  swi  1  >.r  by  nature,  but  it  have  been 

called  to  undergo  a  dreadful  -train  without  a  doubt. 
Twas  bad  enough  to  wait,  let  alone  the  dead  set  made 
on  you." 

I  wouldn't  say  that." 
"  You're  too  modest,  where  the  females  are  concerned, 
e  it  :  but  I  see  it.     You  couldn't  say  '  izood  morning  ' 
to  Nelly  Gurney,  or  >end  a  brace  of  birds  to  Widow  Win- 
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deatt,  or  drop  in  at  the  post-office  to  ask  Mary  Hearn  after 
her  nerves — you  couldn't  do  none  of  these  things  without 
waking  a  fire  of  hope  in  them.  Such  a  one  as  you — 
with  your  power  over  females  and  fascinating  ways  and 
kindness  of  nature — why,  you  be  oil  to  fire  in  the  heart 
of  a  man-loving  woman.  They  can't  help  it — I  don't 
blame  them  ;  but  there  'tis,  and  I'm  glad  for  all  their 
sakes  you  be  going  to  settle  on  one.  For  my  part  I'll 
welcome  Louisa  Windeatt  very  gladly,  and  the  sooner 
the  better." 

"  We  mustn't  count  our  chickens  afore  they're 
hatched."  answered  Mr.  Sweetland.  "  How  do  you  like 
this  here  blue  tie  ?  Coming  after  wearing  a  black  one 
so  long,  it  struck  on  my  sight  as  a  thought  too  garish  and 
dashing." 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  declared,  gazing  fondly  at  him  with 
sisterly  love.  "  Blue's  your  colour,  Samuel ;  it  suits 
with  your  fair  skin." 

She  put  her  hand  to  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat  and 
pulled  up  his  white  handkerchief  so  that  it  might 
appear. 

"  Good  powers  !  Tis  one  of  the  mourning  ones  !  " 
she  cried.  "  That'll  never  do  to-day.  You  don't  want 
to  thrust  it  down  the  woman's  throat  that  you're  a 
widower.  That's  there  in  the  background  we  all  know ; 
but  it  must  be  left  in  the  background.  I'll  get  a  white 
one." 

Mr.  Sweetland  wore  his  Sunday  black,  with  a  hard 
bowler  hat  and  dark  red  leathern  leggings.  Now  Birkett 
Johnson  brought  round  his  horse  and  he  mounted. 

"  Get  me  my  jujubes,  Harriet,"  he  said.  "I'm  sure 
to  want  them." 

She  obeyed.  Birkett  held  the  gate  and  his  master 
trotted  forth.  The  hour  was  two  o'clock,  the  day  clear, 
still  and  cold. 

Miss  Sweetland  spoke  to  the  labourer. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  the  master  look  better  ?  "  she 
asked. 
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then  again,  Whiteloct  Smerdon,  from  Bone  Hill 

VOU  rant   go  down   tin    lane  but   \ 

hitched  up  outside  Mi--  Tapper's  houa 

"  They  re  all  wrong,  as  usually  happens,  wl 
try  t<>  fiJid  out  a  man's  private  bu 

••  tin-  master  i^  riding  to  Kingshead,  to  i 
tor  Widow  Louisa  Windeatt,  and  we  n.  sure 

th.it  he  won't  ha\  i 

gwered  }^irk< 
"  You  will,  how  .lied  Mi-  he'll 

be  here  afore  the  daffodils,  Johnson.  And  gladly  I  >hall 
take  the  second  pla 

While  hi--  lister  planned  this  abnegation,  Mr.  Sv 
land  trotted  through  Widecombe,  sainted  the  people  here 
and  there,  nodded  to  Arthur  Pierce,  who  stood  at  the 

of  the  "OKI   Inn."  and  declared  to  Young  11 
llawke,    at   the   entrant  -gate  that   the 

days  were  getting  shorter  very  fast.  Then  he  climbed 
the  steep  hill  to  Kingshead  Farm,  aloft  on  the  shoulder 
ot  Hameldon,  took  his  horse  into  the  yard,  handed  the 
bridle  to  a  man.  who  ran  forward  touching  his  hat.  and 
went  to  the  door.     From  this  uplifted  spot  a  birdV 
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view  of  Widecombe  might  be  obtained.  It  stood 
highest  of  all  the  ring  of  farms,  and  the  Moor  rolled  to 
its  outer  gate. 

Mrs.  Windeatt  was  at  home  and  would  see  Mr.  Sweet- 
land.  He  took  a  jujube,  wedged  it  into  a  hollow  tooth, 
where  it  could  melt  in  peace,  and  made  his  bow. 

The  widow  was  letting  out  a  habit ;  she  set  down  her 
work,  rose,  and  shook  his  hand. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Sweetland  !  "  she  said,  "  'tis  a  month  of 
Sundays  since  you  were  up  over.  Whatever  brings  you, 
I  wonder  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  wonder,"  he  answered,  "  but  I  shall 
not  keep  you  long  in  suspense." 

"I'm  putting  on  flesh,"  she  declared  frankly,  "  and 
'twas  high  time  hunting  began  for  me.  The  South 
Devon  has  made  a  good  start.     Foxes  are  plentiful." 

"  So  I  hear.  No  doubt  you  get  a  '  Dartmoor  Grey- 
hound '  among  your  poultry  sometimes." 

"  Often  and  often.  I  believe  the  rascals  know  they're 
welcome  here.  If  a  duck  or  fowl  helps  'em  to  stand 
before  hounds,  then  who  with  a  kind  heart  would  deny 
it  to  'em  ?  " 

Mr.  Sweetland  had  an  inspiration. 

"  There  are  foxes  and  foxes,"  he  said.  "  There  are 
four-legged  foxes  and  two-legged  foxes,  and  I  dare  say 
some  of  the  two-legged  sort  come  here  oft  enough  to  see 
what  they  can  pick  up." 

"  No,  they  don't.  We're  out  of  the  way  of  tramps 
and  beggars." 

But  the  farmer  had  not  done  with  his  figure. 

"  There's  some  sorts  of  thieves  what  locks  and  bars  be 
useless  against.     And  I'm  one  of  them." 

"  You  !  " 

"  Don't  be  startled." 

"I'm  sure  I  should  be  startled  to  hear  you  were  out 
after  what  didn't  belong  to  you." 

He  sighed. 

"  You've  got  a  wondrous  nerve  for  a  woman  and  I 
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11  I  think  -  said  easily.     "  A  little  bird  has 

whispered  to  me  that  I  shan't  get  '  no  '  for  an  am 
Still  we  lovers  go  on  with  your  work.  Louisa — we  1« 
are  kittle  cattle  and  the  finer  sort,  that   is  1  the 

modest  ^ort — a  man  like  me,  in  a  word — though  e\ 
thing  serins  to  smile  and  promise  a  fair  answer,  vet  such 
IT  humble  nature  and  lowly  stand  before  the  sex  of 
women,  that  somehow  we  can't  take  '  yes  '  for  gran: 
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She  laughed  kindly. 

"I'm  ever  so  glad.  But  why  did  you  want  to  see  me 
about  it  ?  "        . 

"  Who  else  should  I  want  to  see  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  are  aiming  at  a  woman,  and 
mean  to  marry  again,  and  have  come  to  tell  me  the 
secret." 

"  My  word,  Louisa !  You  be  very  near  so  modest  as  I 
am  myself,"  he  answered.  "  I  see  you  think  I've  come  to 
tell  you  I'm  in  love ;  so  I  have — so  I  have,  Louisa.  But 
I'm  not  a  man  to  give  confidences  or  let  out  secrets,  and 
there's  only  one  reason  why  I  mean  to  tell  you  what's  up. 
Only  one.  Keep  steady — I  mean  it — in  a  word  I've  cast 
my  eyes  round  Widecombe,  I've  fixed  'em  on  you,  Louisa. 
I've  chosen  you  out  to  sit  on  the  throne  at  my  right  hand 
— so  to  speak.  I  know  what  you  are — far  above  com- 
mon women — full  of  sense  and  understanding.  I  shall 
be  a  lucky  man — and  I'm  ready  to  own  it  afore  every- 
body. You'll  tell  the  people  that  you're  a  terribly  lucky 
woman,  and  I  shall  tell  'em  I'm  a  most  fortunate  man. 
Tis  a  very  fair  bit  of  give  and  take  seemingly.  You've 
had  a  husband  and  I've  had  a  wife,  and  you  mustn't  let 
your  bad  luck  come  in  the  way  ;  you  mustn't  compare 
me  with  John  Windeatt." 

"  Don't  fear  that,"  she  said  quietly.  Her  manner 
had  changed  and  she  was  exceedingly  calm.  "  My 
husband  was  a  good  bit  misunderstood.  He  was  hard, 
but  he  was  a  man — far  above  this  knock-kneed  genera- 
tion, in  my  opinion.  No,  I  don't  compare  anybody 
with  him." 

"  Well,  well,  we  won't  disturb  the  dust  of  the  dead 
then.  Life  is  knocking  at  the  door.  I  have  long  felt 
that  we  were  made  for  each  other.  We  think  alike  in  so 
many  ways  and  your  female  wit  often  lands  you  in  just 
the  same  opinions  that  my  reasoning  powers  land  me. 
I  said  only  three  nights  ago  to  Harriet,  as  I  looked  across 
the  valley,  I  said,  '  Louisa  Windeatt  and  me  are  like 
twin  stars  shining  over  Widecombe — one  o'  one  side  the 
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ns.    I've  told  her,  what  she  knew  already, 
that   you're  the  fun  si   woman  in  Wideoombe  ;    and  it 
followed  from  such  a  high  opinion  that,  since  you  are 
1  should  eon  •  .  to  be  my  wife,  when  the  hour 

struck." 

p,"  she  said.    "I'm  so  sorry,    But  I  couldn't." 
1  ouldn't  what.  Louisa 

lldn't  marry  you.     1*  it  honour  to  have 

.  >u  so  much,  but  indeed  you  have  held  me  far, 

far  too  high.     I  could  never  make  th<  wife  you 

want.    M  Und.     I'm  too  independent  a  sort — 

must  go  my  own  way  and  be  fn 

"  Don't  let  that  deter  you.  My  will  is  iron,  so  Harriet 
tells  me  ;  but  you'd  only  feel  the  velvet  glove.  I  should 
break  you  in,  like  I  did  my  dear  Tibbv  ;  but  vou  wouldn't 
know  it." 

"I'm  not  like  your  late  wife.  I  feel  dreadfully  positive 
that  you  wouldn't  be  able  to  break  me  in,  Mr.  Sweetland. 
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If   John  couldn't,    how   could    a    gentle    creature    like 

you  ?  " 

"I'm  not  so  gentle  as  you  might  think,"  he  answered, 
"  and  I  don't  like  the  way  the  conversation's  going.  I 
come  here,  in  all  my  might  and  strength  and  widowhood, 
for  a  spouse,  and  'tis  for  me,  not  for  you,  to  judge  what 
sort  of  spouse  I  ought  to  have.  I've  read  your  character 
closer  than  you've  any  idea  for  a  year — yes,  all  a  year 
and  more.  And  so  far  as  I'm  concerned  'tis  all  cut  and 
dried  and  I  hope  your  native  sense.  ..." 

She  shook  her  head  resolutely,  put  down  her  work, 
and  rose. 

"  It  cannot  be,  Mr.  Sweetland.  Nothing  in  the  world 
seems  to  me  less  possible." 

"  Do  I  catch  your  meaning,  or  are  you  playing 
about  ?  " 

"  You  must  catch  my  meaning,  and  I'm  not  playing 
about  in  the  least,  Mr.  Sweetland.  I  don't  love  you  an 
atom — I  never  could.  You  are  not  my  sort.  Some 
might  suit  me,  but  not  you." 

He  regarded  her  with  a  mixture  of  bitterness  and 
surprise.  He  was  exceedingly  annoyed.  But  he  con- 
sidered how  to  act  that  she  might  perceive  he  was  not 
crushed.  Again  he  had  an  inspiration  and  took  a  jujube 
ostentatiously. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said.  "  Good-bye,  and  thank  you 
for  this  great  honour,  Mr.  Sweetland." 

"  If  I  say  '  good-bye  '  I  mean  '  good-bye.'  "  he  an- 
swered. "  Don't  think  that  I  shall  come  up  your  hill 
again,  Widow  Windeatt,  because  I  shall  not.  And  if 
you  reckon  that  it's  a  decent  thing  to  let  a  man  open  his 
heart  like  what  I  have  and  then  just  fling  him  off  like 
this,  then  all  I  can  say  is  I'm  glad.  I  don't  want  you 
now.  However,  I'm  not  here  to  judge  you.  You  won't 
let  this  go  any  further — that's  all  I  ask.  There's  a  right 
and  a  wrong  in  these  things,  and  'twould  be  the  last 
straw  if  you  whispered  a  word  to  anybody  else — man 
or  woman." 
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tween  his  horse's  ears 
into  the  valley  beneath. 

'Is  there  any  way  out  ?  "  he  said  to  himself.     "  I'm 
'twill  break  her  heart  to  hear  of  this 
r  beneath,  but  not  tar  distant,  he  saw  a  dim  red  spot 
in  the  gathering  gloom — a  point  of  russet  set  in  ever- 
green  from  which  twilight   fast   sucked  the  colour.     It 
be  roof  of  Miss  Tapper's  villa  residence. 
"  Why  not  ?  "  he  mused.  -  third  on  the  list, 
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but  that  doesn't  much  matter.  She's  well-made  and 
has  education,  and  reads  books  and  is  a  thinking  woman. 
After  all,  these  fox-hunting  women.  .  .  .  And  it  can 
never  come  out.  She'll  have  to  keep  silent  for  decency's 
sake.  In  fact  she  promised  to.  But  she'll  smart  to  her 
dying  day  when  she  hears  what  I  did  the  next  minute." 

He  rode  into  the  valley,  crossed  Webburn  and  ascended 
to  the  iron  gate  of  "  Genoa  Villa."  Miss  Tapper  herself 
arrived  from  Widecombe  as  he  dismounted  and  was  de- 
lighted to  see  him.  One  of  the  hosts  of  Smerdons,  from 
Bone  Hill,  passed  at  the  moment  and  Mr.  Sweetland 
promised  him  twopence  if  he  would  hold  his  horse  for 
half  an  hour.  Then  he  went  in,  and  Miss  Tapper  rang 
for  tea. 

"  I'm  sure  this  is  a  great  treat,"  she  said.  "  You  have 
not  honoured  my  humble  home  for  at  least  six  weeks." 

"  But  I've  often  wanted  to  come,"  he  assured  her, 
"  and  I  knew  that  I  should  always  be  welcome  when  I 
did.     Tibby  thought  a  tremendous  lot  of  you." 

"  And  I  of  her,"  declared  Miss  Tapper.  "  She  was  a 
noble  sufferer — a  living  Christian  and  a  living  lesson." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Mr.  Sweetland  conducted  his  second  campaign  in  a 
manner  lacking  diplomacy.  It  was  an  adventure  under- 
taken with  mingled  motives  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
Regard  for  Miss  Tapper  may  be  said  to  have  constituted 
the  least  ingredient.  He  wanted  to  talk  about  Mrs. 
Windeatt,  for  she  was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Mr. 
Sweetland  in  truth  permitted  himself  to  be  very  vulgar 
now  ;  but  the  vulgarity  was  hidden  from  his  hostess, 
who  did  not  know  whence  he  had  come,  or  what  he  ha" 
been  doing. 

"  You  don't  often  hear  me  criticise  anybody,"  he  said. 
"  My  simple  rule  is  to  find  the  good  in  us  all  and  leave 
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"  I  don't  think  she  does." 
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"  She  does,  I  tell  you,"  snapped  the  farmer.  "  And 
no  doubt  she  starves  her  waist  of  room  and  so  on — like 
she  does  her  feet." 

"  Really,  Mr.  Sweetland  !  To  think  a  man  should 
observe  such  things  !  " 

"  Bless  you,  I  don't  observe.  I  only  hear  all  this 
mentioned.  My  precious  Tibby  was  a  very  keen  ob- 
server.    She  always  put  you  first — above  them  all." 

"  She  was  a  dear,  good  woman,  and  I  miss  her  to  this 
day,  Mr.  Sweetland.  She  said  to  me  once  that  my 
choice  of  words  was  so  wonderful.  I  often  used  words 
that  she  had  never  heard  before,  and  when  she  was  doubt- 
ful how  to  pronounce  words,  she  came  to  me.  I  don't 
claim  much  for  myself,  however.  It  was  all  my  father's 
work.  He  had  a  great  grip  of  languages,  and  could 
speak  French  and  Italian  like  a  native.  He  traded  to 
Genoa,  and  knew  it  as  well  as  you  know  Newton  Abbot." 

"  Miss  Tapper,"  said  the  farmer.  "I'm  here  this 
evening  for  a  solemn  purpose,  and  I'm  not  going  without 
my  answer.  In  a  word,  I  want  you  to  consider  me  in  a 
new  sort  of  a  way.  We've  been  friends  and  good  friends, 
thank  the  Lord,  for  twenty  years.  But  I've  thought 
ceaselessly  upon  you  since  my  wife  went  to  another  world 
and  it  has  grown  up  in  me  to  be  a  sort  of  ...  in  a  word, 
I  respect  you  something  wonderful,  and,  if  the  word 
may  be  used  without  offence  on  this  virgin  soil,  I  love 
you.  We're  old-fashioned  people,  you  and  me,  and  none 
the  worse  for  that,  though  no  doubt  your  Widow  Win- 
deatt  and  such  like  empty  stuff  might  giggle.  In  a 
word,  'tis  a  sacred  thing,  and  I  kneel  down.  I  kneel 
down  here  on  this  carpet  in  your  presence  and  offer  for 
you.  I  want  to  marry  you,  Thirza.  I'm  still  in  sight 
of  fifty — you  look  forty-five,  and  if  you  wore  your  hair 
younger  and  left  off  they  little  indoor  caps.  ...  In  fact, 
you've  got  old  before  your  time.  But  there  'tis. »  I  love 
you.     I  want  you.     And  why  the  mischief  not  ?  " 

None  had  ever  proposed  to  Thirza  Tapper  before,  and 
it  was  a  secret  grief  to  her  that  she  had  been  passed  over. 
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She   came   to   herself   somewhat   quickly   at   this.     It 
not  the  words  but  the  tone  of  voice  that  steadied 

"  I  mean  '  no  '  ;    and  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  say 
it  quite  like  that." 
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He  was  thinking  and  looking  back.  He  laughed  un- 
pleasantly and  glanced  round  for  his  hat. 

"  At  any  rate,  you  say  that  I  should  have  been  the 
one  you'd  have  chose  if  you  had  chose — that's  something 
—cold  comfort  but  better  than — than  somebody's 
damned  insolence.  However,  you've  spoken,  and  I've 
heard.  It's  not  my  day  out  seemingly.  If  anybody 
had  told  me  when  I  woke  this  morning  that.  .  .  .  But 
words  are  thrown  away.  I've  wasted  enough.  Blest 
if  I  know  what's  happened  to  the  world.  You'll  be 
sorry  for  this,  Miss  Tapper.  Mark  me  :  you'll  regret 
it.'.' 

"  I  shall  regret  giving  you  pain,"  she  answered.  "I'm 
too  refined,  I  hope,  not  to  regret  it  in  that  sense.  One 
never  gives  pain  willingly.  But  I  cannot  pretend  to 
regret  that  you  cared  for  me.  I  am  proud  of  that 
circumstance — exceedingly  so." 

"  Then  why  the  mischief ?  " 

"  That's  different.  It  couldn't  be.  I'm  too  old,  and 
I'm  a  spinster.  I  have  the  spinster  habit.  You  have 
already  been  happily  married,  and,  quite  naturally, 
want  to  go  into  the  state  again.  I  say  nothing  against 
marriage.  Only  it  is  not  for  me.  But  I  shall  always 
be  very  grateful  to  think  how  I  won  your  love — and  quite 
unconsciously  I'm  sure." 

"  All  the  same,  I'll  thank  you  not  to  let  it  out — not  to 
a  soul,  least  of  all  to  a  woman.  I've  paid  you  a  great 
honour,  and  it  would  be  a  base  and  cowardly  act  to  let 
it  out." 

Again  she  flushed  at  his  hortatory  tones. 

"  Don't  spoil  it,"  she  said.  "  Don't  forget  that  you 
speak  to  a  woman  with  very  good  blood  in  her  veins. 
These  things  happen  to  all  sorts,  I  believe,  and  it  is 
possible  that  common,1  mean  creatures  might  boast  of  a 
conquest  and  so  on.  But  you  have  offered  your  hand 
in  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  the  late  Lindley  Morris 
Tapper,  of  the  Merchant  Marine.  The  event,  to  a  woman 
of  my  delicate  feelings,  is  sacred.     To  God  only  shall  I 
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*'  Not   you   for  one,   if  what   my   head  man,   Birkett 
Johnson,  tells  me  is  true."  retorted  Mr,  ad. 

"  Bah  !     Him  !     A  cowardly  bachelor  him,  and  takes 

nst  a  woman.     Not  that  I'm  for  'em  in  a  general 

the  Lord  knows.     I've  seen  too  many  hopeful  men 

iwn  into  matrimony,  like  a  ship  to  the  sea,  and  r, 

come  up  no  more.     It  have  swallowed  'em,  same  as  the 
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earth   them   liars  in   Joshua's  times.     But   as  to  they 
Pierces,   'tis  a  mean   and  a  paltry  thing  to  do  what 
Johnson  and  others  have  done,  and  cut  off  their  pat 
ronage  to  ruin  the  house." 

"  Pierce  has  no  business  to  be  there.  He  is  a  man 
not  cut  out  for  public  work,  they  tell  me." 

"  He's  not  a  man,"  answered  Gurney.  "  He's 
hospital,  complete  in  himself,  and  his  fine  wife's  running 
to  waste  and  ruin,  and  'tis  a  disgrace  to  the  law  that 
she  can't  get  free  of  him.  She's  the  only  woman  I've 
ever  seen  worth  a  rap,  and  it  can't  go  on — not  her  life 
at  the  '  Old  Inn.'  Tis  a  human  martyrdom  in  my 
opinion,  and  I'm  advising  her  openly  to  give  it  up.  But 
things  are  coming  to  a  climax." 

A  hot  shoe  touched  the  hoof  of  Mr.  Sweetland's  horse 
and  it  emitted  the  sharp  savour  of  burning  horn.     Mr 
Gurney  took  a  crooked  knife  and  sliced  away  a  little  of 
the  hoof. 

"  Women  are  not  worth  the  thought  we  give  to  them," 
said  Samuel. 

"  I  don't  give  a  thought  to  them — to  none  but  Mabel 
Pierce.  I  think  a  lot  of  her,  and  I  bari't  shamed  to  stand 
up  for  her  in  the  face  of  the  nation  ;  and  evil  be  to  them 
that  evil  think  ;  and  Old  Harry  Hawke  and  Young  Harry 
be  of  the  same  mind.  But  I  suppose  you've  had  enough 
of  'em — a  widow  man  like  you  ?  " 

"  They  are  a  bird-witted  sex  in  my  opinion.     It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  masculine  life  [is  impos 
sible  without  them.     And  if  you  are  going  to  [champioi 
another  man's  wife,  you  must  be  careful,  because  that'! 
a  very  dangerous  thing  to  do — especially  for  a  man  with 
enemies." 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  tell  me  that,"  answered  the 
smith.     "  There's  your  hoss." 

Samuel  mounted  and  rode  home.  The  problem  thai 
awaited  him  was,  in  his  judgment,  the  most  difficult 
that  he  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  face.  Pride  re- 
belled at  the  confession  he  must  now  make  to  his  sister 
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•ut  of  the  list.     And  I  shall  want  a  good  few  days 
before  I  stir  in  the  matter  again." 

4 
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CHAPTER   XV 

Her  adventure  cast  a  new  colour  over  life  for  Thirza 
Tapper.  Each  day  the  significance  of  her  achievement 
awoke  with  her  as  a  fresh  and  lively  verity,  gave  a  zest 
to  life,  and  a  fillip  to  her  sense  of  her  place  in  the  eternal 
scheme.  Only  one  regret  tinctured  her  mind  :  none 
could  know  of  the  triumph,  since  unwritten  laws  de- 
manded that  no  woman  should  reveal  a  proposal  for 
marriage,  or  the  name  of  the  man  who  made  it.  Such 
was  her  old-fashioned  and  distinguished  sense  of  pro- 
priety and  decorum. 

The  minor  incidents  of  Mr.  Sweetland's  rudeness  she 
forgot.  Only  the  offer  of  marriage  remained.  There 
were,  however,  outward  signs  of  her  experience,  though 
she  guessed  it  not.  She  held  her  head  higher  than  ever, 
became  more  sententious  and  choice  in  her  phrases  and 
minced  in  her  going,  like  a  game  hen.  But  her  kind- 
ness increased.  She  was  benignant  and  beaming,  and 
let  her  cup  of  joy  run  over.  People  who  observed  and 
discussed  her  little  affectations  and  pomposities,  suspected 
that  she  had  been  left  a  legacy.  Indeed,  this  was  the 
case,  and  it  might  have  been  said  that  what  the  farmer 
had  offered  under  stress  of  mind — a  gift  worthless 
enough  on  every  real  count — became  enshrined  as  a 
master  jewel  and  precious  heirloom  among  the  spiritual 
possessions  of  Thirza.     A  man  had  wanted  her. 

Miss  Tapper  was  still  moving  in  this  exalted  atmos- 
phere when,  on  a  winter  morning,  there  came  strange 
visitors,  and  two  humble  people  in  the  shape  of  Margery 
Reep  and  Jack  Mogridge  desired  to  speak  with  her. 
The  girl  was  looking  very  ^wretched  ;  the  man  appeared 
anxious  and  troubled.  Miss  Tapper  knew  them  both, 
and  was  aware,  through  Margery's  mother,  who  did 
chores  at  •'  Genoa  Villa,"  that  the  young  couple  enter- 
tained a  great  attachment,  but  that  Mr.  Alfred  Mog- 
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faither  ought  to  see  the  position  that  he  be  in  about  it, 
as  a  religious  sort  of  man.  But  he  won't — and  so  'tis 
us  be  in  a  fix,  not  him.  And  if  I  wasn't  under  his  thumb, 
I'd  scorn  him  ;  but  I  be,  and  he  denies  and  defies  me, 
and  won't  let  me  and  Margery  marry  even  now." 

Miss  Tapper  sighed. 

"  You  get  so  mixed  up,  Jack,"  she  replied.  "  Do  try 
and  arrange  your  statement  more  lucidly — more  lucidly, 
Jack  Mogridge.  Now,  let  me  see.  You  and  Margery 
have  done  something  which  you  think  ought  to  compel 
Mr.  Mogridge  to  sanction  your  engagement.  But  he  is 
proof  against  it.  In  his  judgment,  then,  the  course  you 
have  seen  fit  to  take  does  not  necessarily  indicate  an 
engagement,  and,  perhaps,  still  less,  an  alliance  between 
the  families.  And  what  is  that  step,  Jack  ?  What  is 
your  plot  ?  " 

"  'Twas  a  manly  thing,  whether  or  no,"  answered 
young  Mogridge.  "  Just  me  and  Margery — and  she's 
in  the  family  way." 

Thus  he  burst  his  news  upon  Miss  Tapper,  and  saw 
shame  make  her  face  rosy.  Her  curls  trembled.  She 
took  a  long  breath,  and  did  not  speak  instantly. 

"  Our  hope  lay  in  Mr.  Mogridge  being  such  a  religious 
and  church-going  man,"  explained  Margery,  who  found 
herself  more  composed  now  that  the  truth  was  revealed. 
"  We  said  that  if  we  took  a  strong  step  like  that,  thai: 
Mr.  Mogridge — such  a  Christian  man  as  him — Wouldn't 
rest  till  us  was  axed  out  in  church  and  wedded.  Bui 
now  we  be  cruel  cast  down  to  find  he  don't  care  at  all, 
and  be  just  as  much  against  me  as  ever  he  was.  I  should 
be  sorry  for  a  lady  to  hear  what  he  said  to  me." 

Silence  fell,  and  four  eyes  peered  anxiously  into  Miss 
Tapper's  countenance.     She  cleared  her  throat,  straight 
ened  her.  back,  and  regarded  Jack  and  Margery7. 

"  You  did  evil  that  good  might  come,"  she  said,  "  and 
good  has  not  come,  and  the  rest  of  your  days  will  be 
spent  in  all  the  dust  and  ashes  of  dead  sea  fruit." 

"  Have  a  tell  with  Mr.   Mogridge,   Miss,"   said  Mar- 
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"  You  are  a  wretched  thing,  Jack,  and  you  ought  not 
to  need  anybody  to  come  between  you  and  your  father 
at  this  juncture — I  say  at  this  juncture,  Jack.  You  are 
a  poltroon.     Your  duty  is  here." 

"  So  it  is,  and  I  know  it,"  answered  the  youth.  "  But 
'tis  no  good  telling  to  me  like  that,  because  faither's  put 
the  evil  eye  on  me  and  got  me  in  his  power.  I  be  shamed 
to  say  it ;  but  'tis  the  naked  truth,  and  Margery  will  tell 
you  the  same." 

"  He's  like  that,"  admitted  the  girl.  "  Nobody's  more 
sorry  for  it  than  Jack  himself  ;  but  so  it  stands.  He 
can't  act  if  his  father  forbids.  Tis  a  very  peculiar, 
unfortunate  thing — like  as  if  he  was  tied  with  ropes  ; 
but  so  'tis  with  Jack,  and  his  father  knows  it  and  does 
according." 

"  Very  well,"  answered  Thirza.  "  Then  I  act — Nature 
never  holds  her  tongue.  The  thing  must  be  known. 
It  must  be  blazed  abroad.  Your  father  shall  hear  of 
this  in  quarters  that  will  surprise  him.  First  you  must 
go  to  the  vicar." 

"  No,"  answered  Jack  firmly,  "  I  don't  do  that.  I'll 
go  to  him  quick  enough,  but  only  with  the  altar  rails 
between  us.  I  know  very  well  what  the  Reverend 
Brown  will  say.  I  get  enough  dressing  down  to  home 
without  him.  What  have  to  be  done  is  this  :  faither's 
got  to  be  took  in  hand,  and  made  to  understand  that  if 
he  won't  suffer  me  to  marry,  he'll  be  hit  himself  and 
punished.  As  a  jobbing  gardener  he's  a  good  bit  at  the 
mercy  of  his  fellow-men,  and  if  they  be  all  o'  my  side 
then  they  can  soon  make  it  clear  to  him  in  the  only 
place  where  he'll  understand  it.     And  that's  his  pocket 

"  Your  idea  is  as  mean  as  what  you  have  permitted 
yourself  to  do,"  retorted  Miss  Tapper.  "  But  I  see  your 
point.  We  must  have  no  nonsense  about  you  being 
under  your  father's  thumb.  You  must  assist  me  ;  and 
I  shall  enlist  the  aid — I  shall  enlist  the  aid,  Jack,  of 
certain  of  the  better  class — the  God-fearing." 

"  Dad  works  for  Mr.  Dunnybrig  Tuesdays,  and  for 
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undoubtedly   when   he   gazed   upon   me.     It   made   his 

voice Yet  I    never  feared  him.     I   felt  armed  at 

all  points  with  the  shield  of  modesty.  But  he  couldn't 
help  his  eyes,  and  I  suppose  he  couldn't  help  losing  his 
temper.     No  doubt  to  cherish  a  hope  for  a  year  and  then 

to  have  to   relinquish  it We  women  little  know 

what  awful  conflagrations  we  kindle.  And  when  it 
comes  to  the  poor  and  ignorant — like  this  unhappy  boy 
and  girl.     Of  course,  without  the  sanction  of  religion, 

love  is  merely — one  can't  pursue  it We  must  feel 

safe  and  snug  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  even  to 
allow  our  thoughts  to  play  upon  that  complicated  and 
solemn  subject.  Of  course,  there  is  sacred  love  as  well 
as  the  profane  sort.     But  men " 


CHAPTER  XVI 

Sibley  and  Whitelock  Smerdon  made  holiday  together 
in  the  deep  woods  where  W'ebburn  meets  with  Webburri 
and  the  rivers  foam  joyously  together  after  long  jour- 
neyings  from  their  cradles  on  Hameldon.  A  single 
larch  sprang  above  watersmeet,  and  its  delicate  emerald 
spired  upward  through  traceries  of  young  golden  oak- 
leaves,  that  flashed  round  about.  The  dingle  was  fuH 
of  breaking  green  under  a  panoply  of  great  trees.  Frorri 
the  sunny  splendour  of  the  oaks,  still  only  starred  and 
spattered  with  foliage  over  their  grey  boughs,  to  the 
jade  of  the  mountain  ash  ;  from  the  dim  woodbine  to 
the  radiance  of  upspringing  fern,  all  verdant  harmonies 
shone  and  sparkled  together.  Light  soaked  the  woods' 
and  waters.  No  solid  masses  of  foliage  barred  the  sun- 
shine or  hindered  its  level  and  universal  flow.  It 
flashed  over  luzula  and  whortle  and  fretted  the  unfurling 
foliage  of  the  eagle  fern  and  the  king  fern  with  fire  ;  if 
ran  and  trembled  and  burned  into  the  dim  nooks  and 
crannies  of  the  river ;    and  it  sparkled  upon  the  little 
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trembling  they  lifted  their  silver,  and  struck 

olour  note  of  that  bright  vision. 

of   tin-   day — life   abundant — 
superabundant — life    fulfilling   itself,    pouring    itself   out 
ip  and  scent,  in  music  and  motion,  revelling  under 
the  clean  sky  and  hot  sunshine,  in  .  multiplying, 

running  like  a  tire  through  earth  and  water,  routing  death 
and  winter,  building  the  palaces  oi  the  new  spring.  For 
a  brief  moment  the  battle  seemed  to  be  concealed,  and 
the  least  bud  and  blade  registered  its  little  victory  and 
justified  its  perfect  self.     As  yet  those  hungry  armies, 
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now  bursting  the  egg  to  feed  at  this  full  table,  delayed 
their  banquet.  It  was  the  hour  of  trembling  frond, 
new-born  leaf,  and  expanding  petal — all  perfect  and 
accomplished,  unriddled  and  untattered,  unstained  and 
untortured  by  the  struggle  of  living.  The  inevitable 
stress  and  fret,  the  sure,  ultimate  destruction,  were  hid 
in  Time.  For  the  magic  of  the  sun-soaked  green  still 
triumphed,  and  from  the  moss  on  the  stone  to  the  ex- 
panding finial  on  high  ;  from  the  fern,  with  its  root  in 
the  river,  to  the  bud  of  the  eglantine,  presently  to  light 
full  many  a  little  rosy  lamp  on  the  gloom  of  the  summer 
green  ;  from  the  granite  apron  of  the  river  fall,  brushed 
with  life  under  the  transparent  water,  to  the  glimmering 
blossoms  of  the  crab-apple  in  the  thicket — from  every 
manifestation  of  the  place  and  the  time — there  breathed 
a  consummation  that  made  this  meeting  of  streams  a 
minor  miracle  in  Spring's  triumphant  hour,  a  lesser  jewel 
upon  the  hem  of  Demeter's  garment. 

"  'Tis  a  terrible  purty  spot,  sure  enough,  and  I  seed 
a  woodcock  last  time  I  came  here,"  declared  the 
man. 

"  Find  a  lew  place  for  us  to  sit  and  eat  our  meat,"  she 
answered. 

"  You  shall  eat  and  you  shall  drink,"  he  answered  ; 
"  and  not  the  river,  neither,  as  no  doubt  you  thought 
'twould  be  !  I've  carried  two  pint  bottles  of  pale  ale 
hid  in  my  coat — one  for  you  and  one  for  me." 

Greedy  Sibley  rejoiced. 

"I'll  give  'ee  a  hundred  kisses  for  a  glass  of  beer  this 
minute  !  "  she  said  ;  "  and  let  me  have  the  beer  first. 
I'm  as  dry  as  dust  along  of  such  a  walk." 

"  Don't  forget  what  a  solemn  day  it  is,  however,"  he 
reminded  her.  "  There's  great  matters  in  the  wind 
for  us,  and  we  shall  want  all  our  sense  and  cleverness  to 
decide  about  it." 

She  admitted  this,  but  bade  him  postpone  the  prob- 
lem. 

"  Leave  all  that  till  after  lunch,"  she  said. 
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"  The  very  image  of  the  way  poor  Petronell  goes  on 
against  the  world  ;  and  of  course  the  world  don't  care 
a  cuss.  She  must  find  a  man  as  will  be  good  and  kind, 
and  regular  in  his  habits — a  man  as  will  enlarge  her  mind, 
and  not  let  her  turn  his  hair  grey  or  ruin  his  life.  She's 
got  nerves,  without  a  doubt." 

"  And  so  have  Elias,  and  surely  a  man  with  nerves  be 
no  good  to  anybody.     Look  at  Arthur  Pierce." 

He  nodded. 

"  There'll  be  gay  doings  in  that  quarter  afore  long. 
We've  some  reckless  spirits  among  us,  and  Tom  Gurney, 
the  blacksmith,  will  get  the  surprise  of  his  life  afore  he's 
six  months  older." 

"  Him  and  Mrs.  Pierce  you  mean  ?  I  was  in  the  post- 
office  a  bit  ago,  and  Mary  Hearn  said  that  Widecombe 
would  soon  be  a  byword." 

"  She's  an  old  fool." 

"  A  prying  creature,  too — always  wanting  to  burrow 
into  other  people's  business." 

"Just  her,"  declared  Whitelock.  "My  mother  says' 
she  expects  everybody  else  to  be  open  as  day,  while  she 
bides  close  as  wax  herself.  My  mother  hates  her,  and 
hates  to  think  as  her  letters  goes  through  that  woman's 
hands.  In  fact,  my  mother  thinks  that  she  wouldn't 
be  above  opening  'em.  All  the  same,  she's  right  about 
Tom  Gurney.  She  saw  him  in  the  field  behind  the 
'  Old  Inn,'  with  his  arm  round  Mabel  Pierce.  And  of 
course  she  took  care  to  mention  it  here  and  there." 

Sibley  sniffed. 

"  You  men  are  a  lot  worse  than  women  over  a  thing 
like  that,"  she  said.  "  'Tis  always  said  that  we  can't 
forgive  it  and  you  can  ;  but  from  what  I  see,  the  men 
here  are  just  as  nasty-minded,  and  busy  about  other 
folks'  business,  and  quick  to  think  evil,  as  the  women. 
Don't  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  sort  of  thing. 
Be  like  my  father  and  take  a  high  hand,  and  be  too 
proud  of  yourself  to  mess  about  with  dirty  little  gossips 
and  scandals." 
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him  too  haul,  for  that's  fatal.  Be  humble  and  patient, 
and  he'll  relent,  for  he's  made  of  humbleness  and 
patience  himself  really,  and  lie's  the  first  to  fall  before 
>wn  gifts  brought  against  him  by  another,  like  all 
such  men  do.    But  be  too  upsome  and  hoity-toity,  and 
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you'll  soon  find  you  are  against  a  stone  wall.  He  can 
be  as  obstinate  as  all  the  donkeys  on  Dartmoor  when  he 
pleases,  and  as  proud  as  a  peacock  and  as  hard  as  a  nail. 
But  anybody  can  hoodwink  him  once  they  get  round 
him.  Tryphena  Harvey  does.  He's  very  fond  of  her. 
She's  like  father  in  a  funny  sort  of  way — feels  herself  a 
bit  above  everybody.  She  can't  help  it,  and  of  course 
she  don't  show  it,  and  I  believe  she'd  be  terrible  surprised 
if  anybody  was  to  tell  her  so." 

"  She's  a  kind  little  dear.  We  know  the  Coakers,  of 
course,  and  now  and  then  we  see  them  of  a  Sunday  ; 
and  when  Tryphena  heard  of  my  old  grandmother,  she 
offered  for  to  come  and  read  a  book  to  her.  And  come 
she  did.  And  poor  old  grandmother's  a  bit  tootlish 
nowadays.  But,  though  she  haven't  the  least  idea  as 
to  what  Tryphena  be  reading,  and  would  be  just  as 
happy  with  the  Bible,  or  the  '  Horse  Doctor,'  I'm  sure 
she  loves  for  the  girl  to  come  and  read.  'Tis  her  voice 
murmuring  on  that  pleases  her — just  the  ripple  of  it,  I 
suppose,  like  a  brook  or  a  bird." 

The  young  man  smiled  at  this  recollection. 

"  I  suppose  you  might  think  'twas  soft  telling  yori 
about  it,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I  always  think  'tis  a  nice  thing 
— sentimental  like.  My  mother  says  it  do  bring  a  lump 
in  her  throat,  same  as  that  picksher  of  Queen  Victoria, 
in  her  widow's  black,  reading  to  a  common  old  man  in  a 
cottage.  Twas  in  a  illustrated  newspaper,  and  we've 
got  it  framed,  and  mother  always  says  when  she's  looked 
at  it  for  five  minutes  the  lump  in  her  throat  rises.  You 
wouldn't  think  she'd  got  time  for  that  sort  of  thing, 
would  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  should  have  thought  the  mother  of  twelve 
wouldn't  have  much  wish  to  cry  over  pictures." 

"  More  you  wouldn't,"  admitted  Whitelock  ;  "  but 
so  'tis.  She's  a  sentimental  woman,  and  when  you  and 
me  wed  she'll  weep  a  bucket.  Her  heart  be  in  her  first 
grandchild  at  present — my  brother-in-law,  Young  Harry 
Hawke's  child.     He's  called  Harry  Hawke,  too,  of  course. 
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at   grips   with  the  truth   about  life.     I  wrestle  with  it 
naked,  as  Jacob  wrestled  with  the  angel." 

"  You  are  wonderful,  Mr.  Dunnybrig — quite  wonder- 
ful, I'm  sure.     But  do  call  Araminta." 

He  obeyed,  and  the  sly,  silent  woman  appeared. 

"  Araminta,"  said  Valiant,  "  Miss  Thirza  comes  on  a 
subject  that's  rather  too  delicate  to  pour  into  the  male  ear 
alone.     So  she  can  talk  to  you  and  I  can  listen." 

Araminta  gave  a  little  laugh  and  said  nothing. 

"It  may  not  be  news  to  you,"  began  Thirza.  "  At 
any  rate,  one  need  take  but  few  words  to  portray  the 
sad  fact.  Your  gardener,  Alfred  Mogridge,  has  a  son 
called  Jack,  Mr.  Dunnybrig,  and  that  son  has  got  a  girl 
into  trouble." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  man.  "  When  two  people  join  to 
bring  an  immortal  soul  into  the  world  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Church,  we  call  it  '  getting  a  woman  into 
trouble  '  ;  when  they  do  it  otherwise,  then " 

"  Why,  of  course — common  sense,  surely  ?  It  is 
getting  a  woman  into  trouble,  and  there's  nothing  on 
earth  more  troublesome  for  a  woman  than  to  bear  a 
child  without  the  sanction  of  society.  Put  religion  on 
one  side,  if  you  like,  though  you  are  the  last  to  do 
that." 

"  I  don't  put  religion  aside — not  for  one  instant,"  re- 
torted Valiant.  "  I  never  put  religion  aside.  I  never 
look  at  any  question,  great  or  small,  from  any  other 
standpoint  but  the  religious.  I  don't  cut  hay — I  don't, 
draw  swedes — I  don't  thresh  wheat,  without  prayer ; 
nor  yet  eat  a  meal,  nor  so  much  as  teel  a  trap  for 
a  rat,  without  religion.  And  what's  the  result  ?  I'm 
different  from  everybody  else  in  Widecombe.  Because 
religion  be  more  to  me  than  the  air  I  breathe.  And 
living  so  close  to  it  as  what  I  do — closer  than  my  shirt  to 
my  body,  you  might  say — I  get  a  whole  host  of  new 
ideas  different  from  other  people's,  and  I  see  deeper 
and  understand  better,  and  can  look  God  in  the  Eye 
same  as  Indian  hunters  can  stare  at  the  sun." 
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"  1  n,  then,"  answered  the  farmer.    "  My 
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"  You  don"t  want  him  to  marry  her  ?  " 
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"  Of  course  I  do  ;  of  course  I  do.  The  matter  can  be 
explained  in  a  moment.  He  himself  wishes  it,  and  so 
does  Margery  Reep.  But  his  father,  your  gardener, 
Alfred  Mogridge,  who  exercises  a  terrible  and  unnatural 
power  over  Jack,  refuses  to  allow  the  match.  Mogridge, 
you  see,  bears  a  lasting  grudge  against  the  girl's  dead 
father.     But  the  sins  of  the  fathers " 

"  Stop  there  !  "  said  Mr.  Dunnybrig.  "  Don't  say 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  should  not  be  visited  on  the  chil- 
dren, because  that's  to  be  like  all  these  other  slovenly, 
impious  people,  who  want  to  change  the  unchangeable. 
Alfred  Mogridge  have  revenged  himself  on  a  dead  man, 
and  the  dead  man's  daughter  is  stung.  God  has  made 
His  view  on  that  subject  very  clear,  and  so  sure  as  a 
father  eats  sour  grapes,  so  sure  will  his  children's  teeth 
be  set  on  edge,  sooner  or  late.  As  to  marriage — cleaving 
as  I  do  to  the  Book,  and  being  an  Old  Testament  man — 
I  go  with  Jehovah  there,  through  thick  and  thin,  and 
have  the  courage  of  my  opinions.  Jack  have  got  to  wed 
Margery,  and  the  sooner  the  better." 

"  His  father  must  be  convinced,  then,"  said  Miss 
Tapper  ;  "  and  since  the  man  is  very  stubborn,  and 
cannot  be  moved  through  the  heart  or  head,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  you  might  move  him  through  his  pocket.  I 
have  already  told  him  that  he  shall  not  set  foot  in  my 
garden  if  he  prevents  his  son  from  marrying  Margery ; 
and  knowing  you  are  always  on  the  side  of  right,  I 
thought  you  might  convince  Mogridge  ;  you  have  the 
power  of  moving  men.  But  probably  a  hint  would  be 
enough,  coming  from  you.  He  couldn't  afford  to  anger 
you." 

"  I  take  marriage  in  a  large  spirit,"  answered  Dunny- 
brig, "  because  I  go  word  for  word  with  the  Bible,  and 
recognize  what  the  institution  be  for.  Marriage  wasn't 
invented  to  make  children  legitimate  :  it  was  invented  to 
bring  'em  into  the  world.  But  the  world  being  what  it 
is,  and  property  being  what  it  is,  the  rights  of  the  unborn 
have  to  be  considered.     We  make  a  cruel  fuss  if  a  man  or 
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"  To  save  their  souls  alive  in  the  first  place,  and  to 
justify  the  existence  of  the  new-born  child  in  the  second 
place.  The  child  is  everything — a  new  soul — a  flame- 
new  soul  coined  in  the  mint  of  God  and  sent  into  this 
world  for  His  Almighty  purpose.  Out  of  the  least  may 
come  the  greatest  ;  out  of  the  dungheap  may  spring  the 
lily.  There's  no  end  to  the  possibilities  when  a  child's 
born,  no  matter  how  humble  the  parents.  Look  at  me. 
Who  would  have  thought  my  poor  father  and  mother 
could  have  done  it  ?  But  so  God  willed,  and  here  I 
stand." 

"  And  if  you  had  childer,  no  doubt  they'd  be  first 
cousins  to  the  angels  in  heaven,"  sneered  Alfred. 

"  Out  of  the  mouth  of  fools  cometh  wisdom,"  an- 
swered Valiant.  "  You  touch  a  subject  that  has  long 
occupied  me  and  my  Maker.  And  it  has  pleased  Him 
to  make  the  purpose  clear.  But  that  is  not  the  question 
between  us.  I  say  that  your  son  shall  marry  Margery 
Reep  as  quickly  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  so." 

"  And  I  say  he  shan't." 

"  He  is  of  age.     It  must  be  put  to  him." 

"  I  say  he  shan't — don't  I  ?  That's  enough  for  him. 
He's  got  no  will  away  from  me.  He  wouldn't  eat  his 
meat  if  I  told  him  not  to  do  it." 

"  Poor  creature  !  And  yet  he  has  been  allowed  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  next  generation  !  That's  a  mystery. 
But,  since  it  has  happened  so,  it  behoves  us  to  do  our 
part.  I  bid  you  take  off  this  blighting  control  you  have 
over  your  son.  You  would  have  been  punished  for  a 
witch  for  such  doings  fifty  years  ago." 

"  You  bid  me  !  You  can't  bid  me,  Valiant  Dunnybrig. 
Nobody  can't  bid  me.  I'm  free,  ban't  I  ?  I'm  doing 
no  wrong.  I  say  that  my  feckless  fool  didn't  ought  to 
marry — least  of  all  another  fool.  Do  we  want  more 
fools — more  and  more  ?  Fools  breed  like  rabbits  always 
— 'tis  a  law  of  nature  to  keep  the  weak  going  against  the 
strong.     They  have  to  take  it  out  in  numbers." 

"  I  didn't  expect  any  thinking  powers  in  you,  Alfred," 
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"  This  is  dreadful  talk,  and  you  are  endangering  your- 
self far  more  than  this  girl  and  bow''  he  declared 
must  be  smote  hip  and  thigh,  Alfred — hip  and  thigh 
must  be  smote,  or  the  Lord'll  lose  you.     You  stand  in 
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peril,  and  you  must  be  chastened — not  pleasant  work  for 
a  man  who's  known  you  for  thirty  years.  But  I  shan't 
shirk  it.  If  you  don't  come  to  me  afore  ten  o'clock  to- 
night, Alfred,  and  tell  me  you've  been  on  your  knees  to 
your  Maker  to  forgive  you,  then  afore  the  corn's  ripe 
you'll " 

"  Don't  you  threaten  me,  or  I'll  have  the  law  of  you," 
answered  the  old  man.  "  Who  the  devil  be  you  to  dic- 
tate to  other  people,  and  tell  'em  what  they  are  to  do 
and  what  they  are  not  to  do  ?  If  you  set  my  customers 
against  me,  'tis  lawless  defamation  of  character,  and 
you'll  be  in  the  wrdng  box  yourself,  not  me.  You  be 
getting  a  mighty  sight  too  busy  in  Widecombe,  and  be 
poking  your  nose  into  other  people's  business  a  lot  too 
much.  And  it  don't  make  it  no  better,  but  a  damned 
sight  worse,  that  you  do  it  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
You'm  a  lot  too  fond  of  dragging  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  you  may  find  some  day  that  your  friendship  with 
the  Lord  be  all  o'  one  side,  and  He  ain't  got  so  much  use 
for  you  as  you  fancy.  There's  so  good  fish  in  the  sea  as 
ever  corned  out,  and  so  good  flower-gardens  in  Wide- 
combe as  yours — and  a  cruel  sight  better.  You're  an 
ungrateful  creature,  and  you'll  be  punished  for  it  in  my 
opinion  ;  and  if  you  was  to  fall  on  your  knees  to  me  for 
to  tend  your  beastly  garden  now,  I  wouldn't  do  it  no 
more  !  " 

"  Go  away,"  answered  Valiant  Dunnybrig.  "  Go  away, 
Alfred,  and  get  cool.  Tis  for  you  to  fall  on  your  knees, 
my  poor  fellow,  not  me.  I  hope  you'll  see  your  mistake 
presently,  and  come  back  to  me  in  a  contrite  spirit.  It 
is  hard  to  kick  against  the  pricks,  Alfred.  Your  boy  has 
got  to  marry  Margery  Reep.  God  and  man  are  resolved 
that  he  shall  do  so  ;  he  wishes  to  do  so  ;  Margery  also 
wishes  it.  The  banns  must  be  asked  out  on  Sunday, 
Alfred.  So  bear  yourself  more  seemly.  To  resist  is  to  cut 
off  your  nose  to  spite  your  face.     Cannot  you  see  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Mogridge  retorted  with  blasphemy.  He  cursed 
Chittleford  and  Valiant  Dunnybrig  ;    he  defied  heaven 
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the  man,  and  knew  it  very  well ;  while  he,  too,  cared 
for  her,  and  went  the  happier  for  her  friendship,  but  did 
not  know  it.  Her  companionship,  however,  left  its 
mark  upon  him,  and  those  most  interested  were  very 
quick  to  observe  both  the  sedative  and  tonic  effects 
produced  thereby. 

Young  Smerdon  arrived  before  Mrs.  Windeatt  departed, 
and  then,  when  she  took  her  leave  and  the  girls  were  gone 
to  see  her  off,  he  lost  no  time  in  coming  to  his  business. 
He  had  rehearsed  the  exact  words  all  night  and  was 
letter  perfect  an  hour  before  the  interview  ;  but  when  it 
came — when  he  sat  before  Mr.  Shillingford,  with  his  hat 
on  the  floor  beside  him  and  a  cup  of  untasted  tea  at  his 
elbow,  the  fine  phrases  flew  beyond  recall. 

Gabriel  was  calm  and  at  ease.  His  simple  mind  could 
put  aside  anxieties  on  Sunday,  and  he  looked  to  the  day 
to  soothe  him  and  repair  those  ragged  edges  that  life 
was  apt  to  tear.  He  found  himself  more  than  usually 
driven  for  money  just  now,  but  pinned  his  hope  on 
promising  stock  that  would  go  to  market  in  the  autumn* 

"  I've  got  a  bit  of  a  startler  for  you,  Mr.  Shillingford — 
begging  your  pardon,  I'm  sure.  And-*-and  least  said 
soonest  mended." 

Thus  Whitelock  heralded  his  news,  and  thrust  his 
speech  abruptly  upon  the  farmer  at  the  moment  when 
the  latter  was  discussing  church  observance,  and  had 
only  paused  a  moment  to  take  breath. 

"  A  startler,  Smerdon — a  startler  !  " 

"  There's  no  other  word  for  the  thing.  It's  grown 
gradual,  and  I  couldn't  help  it,  nor  more  couldn't  she, 
We  was  in  up  to  our  necks  afore  we  knew  it,  in  a  manner^ 
of  speaking,  and  we  found  it  out  the  same  moment,  and 
she  said,  '  Make  sure,  Whitelock — make  dead  sure  before 
we  do  anything  final ; '  and  I  said,  '  So  I  will,  then/ 
Such  was  our  great  sense  and  caution.  And  for  a  solid 
year,  and  more  than  that,  we  kept  company  and  no 
more,  and  unfolded  our  feelings,  and  got  to  know  each 
other  inside  out — in  a  manner  of  speaking,  Mr.  Shilling- 
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to  say  that,  for  wasn't  you  a  fine  lover  yourself  in  the 
distant  past  ?  In  a. word,  there  'tis,  and  I  come  before 
you  so  humble  as  a  worm,  Mr.  Shillingford — so  humble 
as  a  worm,  and  also  so  proud  as  a  turkey-cock.  I've 
won  her  fair  and  square  against  everybody.  Single- 
handed  I've  done  it,  and  you  mustn't  think  'twas  easy. 
She  have  got  a  great  pride,  I'm  sure  ;  and  her  love  of 
me  never  made  her  forget  her  father,  or  what  was  due 
to  him.  If  I'd  been  low  or  common,  or  rude,-  or  made 
love  in  a  coarse  sort  of  way,  she'd  very  soon  have  sent 
me  packing.  But  we  couldn't  do  wrong  in  each  other's 
eyes,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  and  I  do  beg  and  pray, 
dear  sir,  as  you'll  see  'twas  one  of  these  things  arranged 
by  Higher  Hands." 

Mr.  Shillingford  regarded  the  perspiring  man,  and 
watched  him  mop  his  face.  He  harked  back  to  White- 
lock's  original  warning. 

"A  '  startler  ' — yes,  certainly  a  '  startler.'  Tis  a 
word  I  haven't  met  before.  But  a  very  good  word  for 
the  thing.  In  fact,  you  want  to  ally  yourself  with  my 
family  ?  I  must  say  you  have  a  pretty  cheerful  conceit 
of  yourself,  Smerdon." 

It  looks  so,  no  doubt ;  and  so  it  did  to  me  a  year  ago. 
I  was  properly  dazed  to  think  I'd  got  such  cheek.  But 
that  snowed  all  the  more  'twas  the  real  thing,  because 
nobody  in  Widecombe  would  offer  for  her  unless  they 
was  uplifted  far  above  themselves,  same  as  I  was." 

Mr.  Shillingford  appeared  to  be  stricken  dumb.  He 
gazed  solemnly  at  the  young  man,  then  began  thought- 
fully to  bite  his  thumb. 

"  A  '  startler '  is  certainly  a  very  good  word  for  it," 
he  repeated. 

"  With  her — with  such  a  one  as  her — I  should  rise 
to  great  things  without  a  doubt,"  declared  Whitelock. 
"  I  should  certainly  lift  myself  higher  and  higher,  be- 
cause her  quality  would  draw  a  man  up.  I  know,  only 
too  terrible  well,  how  it  looks  to  you,  and  if  't wasn't  for 
the  great  and  rash  love  we've  got  to  each  other,  'twould 
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in  the  word  of  God.'  Peter  Martyr  was  his  friend.  He 
was  exiled  for  four  years,  and  returned  to  England  again, 
and  happily  laboured  in  his  own  county  of  Devon  to 
carry  the  light  of  the  Reformation.  A  very  great  man, 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  your  grandmother 
was  descended  from  his  sister,  Joan,  married  to  John 
Downe  of  Holdsworthy.  Therefore,  though  many  gen- 
erations separate  you,  you  may  say  that  the  blood  of 
Bishop  Jewel  runs  in  your  veins.  I  will  look  into  the 
pedigree  of  the  Downes  again.  There  was,  of  course, 
John  Downe,  the  son  of  Joan  Jewel — a  pious  clergyman, 
and  he  lived  to  see  his  children's  children.  To  him  Death 
was  but  a  drone  without  a  sting.  We  will  look  into 
these  relationships  more  thoroughly  now.  For  the  mo- 
ment all  that  matters  is  your  betrothal  to  my  daughter 
Sibley.  A  very  great  thing  for  you  and  yours,  Whitelock 
— a  very  great  thing." 

Mr.  Smerdon  rejoiced  above  measure,  and  could  have 
taken  his  lover  in  his  arms  and  danced  with  her,  singing 
praises  to  God  and  Gabriel  the  while.  But  he  restrained 
himself,  shook  his  future  father-in-law's  hand  with  respect, 
and  thanked  him  with  humility  for  accepting  him — one 
in  every  way  unworthy  to  be  united  to  a  Shillingford. 

"  But  I'll  do  my  best  est,"  promised  the  young  man. 
"  Night  and  day  I'll  work  like  a  team  of  horses  to  lift 
up  my  head  in  the  land,  for  'tis  the  man  himself  that 
counts,  and  you  shall  live  to  be  proud  of  me,  I  do  assure 
you,  Mr.  Shillingford." 

"  The  fortunes  of  my  house  are  low  at  present,"  con- 
fessed Gabriel  without  the  least  embarrassment.  "  It 
would  have  been  a  joy  to  me  to  dower  my  Sibley  in  a 
manner  becoming  her  name  and  herself ;  but  I  must 
warn  you,  Whitelock,  that,  though  she  will  be  wedded 
with  all  proper  ceremony  and  in  keeping  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  race,  there  will  not  be  money  to  go  with  her. 
An  heirloom  or  two — that  is  all  at  present.  Blackslade, 
however,  will  descend  to  her  when  I  am  gone." 

"  Don't  talk  of  such  things,  father,"  pleaded  Sibley. 
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rateful,  yet   thankful  to  be  alone  again  with 
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nt  kittens  in  a  loft  ;  and  there,  cuddl<  they 

bled  their  joy   into  each  othei  a  while. 

I   Mr.  Shillingford  with  all  his  might, 
while  Sibley  apologized  for  him. 

darling  dear    -he  do  mix  himself  up  with  the 
King  letimes,"  she  said  ;    "  but  you're 

that  quick  and  cl<  1  understand  his  lint  1  • 
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1  at  wonder,  and  nobody  on  earth  could  be  so  fine 
and  grand  without  an  effort,  it  he  wasn't  somebody. 
The  shoddy  people  who  try  to  be  grand  always  m. 
up.  And  now.  since  'tis  clear  that  mother  be  related  to 
shop,  I  shall  put  on  a  bit  of  starch  myself,  and  keep 
Widecombe   in   its   place.     But   farther — mine   I   mean. 
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Oh  Lord,  I'd  give  a  week's  wages  to  see  them  two  over 
this  job.  My  old  man's  poor  as  a  rabbit  also.  I've 
known  him  to  hold  a  gate  open  for  a  chaise  and  a  pair  of 
hosses,  and  touch  his  hat  for  a  penny — and  him  a  gran'- 
faither  !  I'll  have  to  talk  to  him.  But  where  there's  a 
barrow-load  of  children  and  no  money  you  can't  afford 
pride.  Mother  fancies  herself  a  bit  more,  though  'tis 
not  her  strong  point  neither.  Us  '11  have  to  rub  Bishop 
Jewel  into  'em.  I  swear  my  grandmother  never  heard 
of  him.  She's  very  near  done  for,  poor  old  dear,  and  us 
shall  be  terriole  sorry  to  see  the  last  of  her." 

The  youth  stayed  but  a  short  while  ;  then  Sibley 
granted  his  prayer  and  returned  home  with  him,  so  that 
she  might  share  the  splendour  of  his  announcement  at 
Bone  Hill  Farm.     They  went  off  together. 

"  Faither  and  mother  will  be  able  to  stand  up  to  the 
joyful  tidings,"  declared  Whitelock ;  "  but  us  must 
break  it  gently  to  grandmother,  for  'twill  be  the  most 
staggering  thing  shell  hear  this  side  the  grave." 

And  when  they  had  gone,  Petronell  supped  with  her 
parent  and  discussed  the  event. 

"  Your  turn  next,  I  suppose,"  he  said.  "  And  I  dor 
hope  that  you " 

"  You  needn't  hope  and  you  needn't  fear,  father,": 
answered  the  girl.  "I  see  my  future  very  clear.  This 
is  my  home  while  you  live.  You'll  never  lose  me,  for 
I  don't  mean  to  marry." 

"  It's  good  to  know  that  you  are  not  in  a  hurry,"  he 
said  ;  "  but  I  hope  a  time  is  coming  when  somebody  of 
worth  may  tempt  you.  Between  ourselves,  I  should 
dearly  like  you  to  marry  a  Shillingford.  There  are  none, 
in  this  part  of  Devonshire,  however." 

"  Except  the  ironmonger  at  Ashburton,"  she  answered  ; 
but  Gabriel  was  not  amused. 

"  My  eldest  daughter  promised  in  matrimony !  A 
great  occasion — a  solemn  event." 

"  She'll  be  happy— that's  everything,"  declared  Pet- 
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he  might  see  Peter  and  Martha  Smerdon,  the  parents  of 
his  future  son-in-law. 

Mr.  Shillingford  declared  much  astonishment  to  find 
that  Louisa  Windeatt  knew  all  about  the  engagement. 

"  Good  powers  !  And  not  forty-eight  hours  old  !  " 
he  said. 

"  A  thing  goes  round  Widecombe  in  forty-eight 
seconds,"  she  told  him.  "  The  Vale  is  a  whispering 
gallery,  or  else  the  birds  bring  the  news.  I  had  it  from 
little  Teddy  Smerdon  who  is  working  here  ;  and  I  had 
it  from  Tryphena  Harvey,  who  is  often  here  from  South- 
combe  ;  and  I  had  it  from  Nelly  Gurney  of  Dunstone. 
And  I  wish  them  joy.  Sibley's  a  dear  girl  and  he's  a 
very  sensible  young  fellow." 

"I'm  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  parents  at  this  mo- 
ment. They  are  worthy  people  and  it  is  not  for  me  to 
stand  in  the  way — though  I  don't  mind  confessing  to 
you  that  I  could  have  hoped  better  things.  However, 
my  circumstances  are  unhappily  such  that  I  cannot  very 
well  dictate." 

"  Of  course  not ;  and  you  would  have  been  a  great 
deal  too  wise  to  do  any  such  thing,  if  you'd  been  a  mil- 
lionaire. They  are  beautifully  matched,  and  I'm  hoping 
that  Whitelock  will  come  to  live  with  you  ;  he's  a  prac- 
tical farmer,  and  I  know  the  Bag  Park  people  already 
begin  to  fear  he  will  leave  them." 

"  The  details  will  work  themselves  out.  There  is  an 
inclination  on  their  part  to  marry  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
done.  They  have  been  attached  for  a  long  time  it  seems. 
But  it  took  them  some  while  to  screw  up  their  courage 
to  approach  me." 

"  Such  an  ogre  of  a  man  as  you — of  course  !  " 

"  Do  you  know  Valiant  Dunnybrig  ?  "  he  asked 
abruptly. 

"  Who  can  help  it  ?  He  is  what  one  understands  by 
a  personality.  He  always  seems  to  me  several  sizes  too 
large  for  Widecombe.  I've  often  wondered  what  his 
wife  thinks  of  him." 
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"We  owe  it  to  ourselves,"  he  -aid.     "These  things 

are   remembered.     My  position  in  Widecombe  is  such 

that    1   am  expected   to  do  a  little  more  than  others. 

Then  time — however,  that  time  is  passed.     But 
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"  Good  Heavens,  whatever  are  you  saying  ?  From 
anybody  else " 

She  longed  to  kiss  the  big  hand  that  lay  on  the  table 
beside  her. 

"  Oh,  you  silly,  blind  thing  !  Don't  you  know  how 
fond  I  am  of  Sibley  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  your  help  in  details. 
You  are  the  kindest  woman,  Louisa — and  so  generous  ! 
It  is  a  trait  peculiar  to  high  minds.  But  the  base  sneer 
at  it  and  think  it  foolish.  It  is  a  dying  virtue.  I  sup- 
pose the  whole  of  Widecombe  will  make  holiday.  There 
is  a  report  that  the  Smerdons  have  a  medical  man  in 
their  family.     I  did  not  know  this." 

They  talked  for  some  time  ;  then  Mrs.  Windeatt  re- 
minded her  visitor  of  his  intentions. 

"  You'd  best  be  off  now,  else  you'll  be  late  for  tea  at 
Bone  Hill,  and  you  may  be  sure  they'll  have  arranged  a 
great  spread  for  you.  They  are  simple  creatures,  and 
well  worth  knowing.  Peter's  a  keen  sportsman  and  he 
and  his  old  pony  do  marvels  when  hounds  meet  within 
reach  of  them." 

He  departed,  rode  into  the  valley,  climbed  to  the  home 
of  the  Smerdons,  where  a  sunset  smile  lit  the  white- 
washed front,  and  presently  took  his  place  amongst  them 
at  table.  Here  reticence  was  impossible,  and  reserve 
not  understood.  Homely  and  unsubtle  folk  were  these. 
They  lived  in  a  frank  atmosphere  of  children.  Life  was 
punctuated  by  children.  Their  birthdays  stood  for  the 
seasons  and  commemorations  of  the  year.  They  had 
bred  children,  thought  children,  worked  for  children,  and 
fought  for  children  through  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  They  knew  not  pride,  but  took  from  anybody 
who  would  give.  They  were  not  at  all  alarmed  at  Mr. 
Shillingford,  and  greeted  him  without  self-consciousness 
or  self -deprecation.  Mrs.  Martha  Smerdon  was  a  barrel- 
shaped  woman,  still  pleasant  of  face.  Not  a  line  could 
live  on  her  plump  countenance.  She  was  of  a  sanguine 
complexion,  with  bright  golden  hair,  still  long  enough 
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there  was  the  grown-up  lot,  with  Whitelock  and  Emma, 
as  married  Young  Harry  Hawke,  and  Jane,  in  service 
to  Bag  Park,  and  Ethel,  the  deaf  one,  to  Plymouth,  and 
Westover,  the  railway-engine  stoker  ;  and  then  I  rested 
for  five  year — a  most  unheard  of  thing,  but  a  godsend  to 
me,  I'm  sure.  '  I  was  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  wine,'  so 
my  husband  said ;  and  at  it  I  went  again,  and  these  five 
come  in  nine  years,  not  to  name  a  pair  of  dead  twins." 

"  They  are  nicely  brought  up  children.  That  thin 
boy's  squint  might  be  cured.  The  little  girl  is  pretty — 
the  blue-eyed  one.'.'    * 

"  Minnie — so  she  is,  then,  and  Sibley  likes  her  the  best. 
But  us  have  got  no  favourites,  have  we,  father  ?  " 

Mr.  Smerdon  spoke. 

"  I  like  'em  on  and  off — according,"  he  said.  "  Some- 
times 'tis  one  pleases  me  special  and  sometimes  'tis 
another.  They've  all  got  a  good  slice  of  their  mother 
in  'em.     And  what  more  should  any  child  want  ?  " 

A  thin  voice  quavered  out  of  a  dark  corner  behind  a 
screen  by  the  fire.  It  murmured  something  about  the 
children,"  but  Mr.  Shillingford  failed  to  catch  the  remark. 

"  'Tis  only  my  wife's  mother,"  explained  Peter. 
"  You  needn't  take  no  count  of  her.  She'm  mostly 
tootlish." 

But  Gabriel  was  more  interested  in  the  grandmother 
than  his  host  imagined.  Through  the  grandmother 
came  hope ;  by  way  of  her  existed  a  possibility  of  kinship 
with  the  great  Doctor  Jewel.  He  rose,  looked  round  the 
screen,  and  found  a  venerable  woman  shrunk  to  skin 
and  bone.  She  was  wrapped  up  in  a  heap  of  odds  and 
ends — a  shawl,  a  blanket,  a  quilt.  A  black  cap  covered 
her  head.  Her  face  was  small  and  brown  and  wrinkled. 
She  was  murmuring  to  herself. 

"  Dear  mother  will  go  dwaleing  on  and  on  like  that  by 
the  hour,"  explained  Mrs.  Smerdon.  "  My  Minnie  minds 
her.  'Tis  something  surprising.  She'll  do  what  she's 
told  like  a  lamb  if  Minnie  tells  her.  But  she'll  fight 
against  me  and  father." 
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"  What  do  she  inherit  ?  '  Inherit '  be  a  great  word  in  the 
ears  of  a  small  man." 

"  She  inherits  my  estates." 

"  Oh — Blackslade  ?  Nought  else  ?  they  do  say  there's 
a  bit  of  a  rope  round  Blackslade's  neck — a  mortgage  in 
fact.     Perhaps  it  ban't  true  ?  " 

The  other  flushed. 

"  I  object  to  my  private  affairs  being  discussed,  Mr. 
Smerdon.     It  is  not  seemly." 

"  God  forgive  me,  then,"  answered  Peter,  "  for  'tis  the 
last  thing  I  meant.  I  was  only  going  on  for  to  say  that 
our  Whitelock  be  a  proper  nipper  over  money  and  can 
make  sixpence  do  the  work  of  a  shilling.  I  thought 
perhaps  'twould  cheer  you  to  know  that.  For  by  all 
accounts  you'm  one  of  they  open-handed  heroes  that 
forget  you've  spent  your  cash,  till  you  look  round  for  it 
and  find  it  gone.  Now,  I  can  say  in  all  sober  honesty 
that  us  don't  know  the  meaning  of  money  here  at  Bone 
Hill.  It  comes  into  my  right  hand  and  goes  out  of  my 
left.  My  gold  and  silver  be  my  wife  and  family — and 
my  wife's  mother  yonder." 

A  gurgle  came  from  behind  the  screen. 

"In  a  word,"  summed  up  Martha,  smiling,  "we  be 
poor  as  birds,  and  very  near  as  cheerful.  We've  helped 
on  the  human  race  something  wonderful  with  five  boys 
and  girls,  and  we  ban't  in  the  least  shamed  to  remind 
our  fellow-creatures  that  'tis  their  duty  to  reward  us 
And  you  be  a  poor  man  too — to  say  it  without  offence, 
my  dear  ?  " 

"  With  only  two  maids  and  Blackslade  all  your  own, 
I  should  have  thought  as  you  could  have  put  by  a  pinch 
for  a  rainy  day,  or  a  daughter's  wedding,"  continued 
Peter,  "  but  that's  your  business  of  course.  And  as  you 
say  she'll  have  the  farm  when  you  be  gathered  in.  And 
if  you  make  a  clean  breast  to  Whitelock  about  what  be 
owing,  you'll  never  repent  it.  For  he'll  set  to  work  to 
straighten  the  figures — and  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  you 
out  of  your  fix." 
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I    must  id    Mr.    Shillingford,    rising    almost 

wild!'  under  an  incubus.     "  Yon  ;  11 — I 

grant    that    yon    mean    well,    Snurdon.     But    you   don't 
understand.     We  must  h 

-I  hardly  think  that  I  can  explain  what  I  mean 

really.    Then  le  things In  fact,  we  look  at 

>m  rath>  <Tit  standpoint." 

"  I'm   sorry,    I'm   sure — too   blunt   and   common   for 
ring.     V  nought  much  to  hide — 

id  Martha.     Our  little  lot  be  out  in  the  world." 
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"  For  all  to  see  and  admire,"  added  Mrs.  Smerdon. 

"  And  we  pay  our  rent,  and  only  eight  times  in  twenty- 
eight  years  have  it  been  overdue,"  she  added. 

"  We  shall  get  to  understand  each  other  better,  master," 
concluded  Peter.  "  You  mark  me,  we  shall  grow  very 
good  neighbours  and  a  tower  of  strength  to  each  other." 

"  We  be  thinking  about  the  fine  clothes  for  the  wed- 
ding a'ready,"  declared  Mrs.  Smerdon. 

Her  husband  laughed. 

"  And  we'm  glad  'tis  a  boy  and  not  a  maid  this  time," 
he  said.  "  For  you've  got  to  find  the  feast  as  best  you 
can,  neighbour.  You'd  bust  your  sides  laughing  if  us 
told  you  how  we  was  put  to  it  when  our  Emma  took 
Young  Harry  Hawke.  And  Timothy  Turtle,  to  the 
'  Rugglestone  Inn/  gave  us  four  bottles  of  brown  sherry 
as  a  gift.  And  we  took  it  in  the  spirit  'twas  offered  and 
we  don't  forget,  though  I  dare  say  he  has." 

Gabriel  almost  staggered  when  he  returned  to  his 
horse  ;   and  then  Whitelock  Smerdon  appeared. 

"  How  do  you  like  them  ?  I  hope  they  used  you 
civilly  and  as  became  them,  Mr.  Shillingford,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  yes — all  will  be  well.  They  have  a  remarkable 
power  of  coming  to  essentials,"  declared  his  future 
father-in-law.  "  They  are  a  type  of  our  old  yeomanry — 
the  people  who  live  face  to  face  with  Nature  and  are  not 
frightened  of  her.     There  is  much  to  learn  from  them." 

"  Especially  mother,"  declared  Whitelock.  "  She's  a 
wonderful  witty  creature  under  her  weight  of  flesh.  And 
so  brave  as  she's  fat.  The  more  you  know  her,  the  more 
you'll  like  her.  And  she  says  that  Sibley's  just  perfec- 
tion and  far  too  good  for  the  likes  of  me  !  " 

Mr.  Shillingford  rode  away.  The  night  air  cooled  his 
forehead  and  calmed  his  mind.  He  drank  deeply  of  it 
and  endeavoured  to  correct  his  perspective.  He  won- 
dered why  the  Smerdons  had  caused  him  such  exquisite 
discomfort,  and  perceived  that  the  atmosphere  of  reality, 
which  they  breathed  so  easily,  was  far  too  sharp  for  him. 
"  My  Sibley  is  marrying  into  a  family  of  honest  savages," 
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mind   at    the   tin  .iild    not    have    been 

4  Tnnhill  Farm  was  still  in  -»\irch  of  a 
led  that  Mary  Hearn  should  next 
woman  of  fifty,  with  dark 
voluble  t  ;id  a  full  habit.     Her  ma 

and  her 
an  intelligencer  nunc  quailed  her.     Before  Miss  Hearn 
brok-  r  for  a  holiday,  M 

had  takt-n  a  few  preliminary  steps  and  found  the 

■  ry  friendly. 

w  Samuel  paid  the  lady  a  serious  visit,  and  she 

called  her  old  mother  into  the  post-office,  that  she  might 

re  to  the  parlour  with  her  friend. 

"  Here's  Mr.  Sweetland  come,  mother !  "   she  cried  in 

manly  tones.     "  And  he'll  be^wanting  to  hear  me  tell 
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my  adventures.  So  go  and  sit  in  the  office,  please.  And 
if  there's  any  money  orders  wanted,  you  call  me." 

The  farmer  saluted  Mrs.  Hearn  and  her  daughter. 
He  scanned  the  latter  with  a  familiar,  almost  loverly 
glance. 

"  You're  better — far  better.  I  see  that  much  without 
your  telling  me,"  he  said  ;  and  she  thanked  him  and 
admitted  that  it  was  so. 

"  You'll  stop  for  a  dish  of  tea  come  presently  ?  *' 
asked  Mary.  "  And  first,  how's  the  world  treating  you, 
Mr.  Sweetland  ?  You're  looking  pretty  clever  to  my 
eye." 

"  That's  as  may  be,"  he  said,  sitting  down  upon  a 
little  rep-covered  sofa,  and  putting  his  hat  and  umbrella 
beside  him.  "  We're  none  of  us  growing  younger. 
Now,  for  once,  I'll  begin  and  give  you  the  news,  Mary, 
because  since  you've  only  been  home  forty-eight  hours 
you  can't  be  well  up  in  it." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  she  answered,  "  I've  heard  all 
about  everything — Sibley  Shillingford's  engagement, 
and  Margery  Reep's  baby — though  I  didn't  ought  to 
mention  that  I  suppose.  However,  evil  be  to  him  that 
evil  thinks.  Well,  leave  that.  There's  other  greater 
things.  Mabel  Pierce  be  carrying  on  with  Tom  Gurney 
beyond  anything  you'd  believe  or  imagine.  So  a  little 
bird  tells  me.  There'll  be  a  proper  tantara  presently. 
In  fact  something  is  in  the  wind,  and  Widecombe  will 
ring  with  it  afore  the  end  of  the  year.  And  Arthur 
Pierce — poor  wretch.     My  heart  goes  out  to  him." 

"  Don't  let  it,"  urged  Mr.  Sweetland.  "  If  your  heart 
is  to  go  out — however,  there's  a  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place.  Now  tell  me  about  yourself. 
How  d'you  like  Exeter  ?  " 

"  There's  no  news  in  Exeter — that's  all  I  complain  of 
against  it,"  answered  Miss  Hearn.  "  A  large  and  a 
whirling  city,  no  doubt,  but  there's  never  nothing  doing, 
so  far  as  I  could  see,  like  there  is  in  Widecombe.  A  place 
of  strangers  ;  but  the  organs  are  very  fine  in  the  cathe- 
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a  lot.     1   didn't  answer     for  why  use  the 

sound  of  a  pen  brought  back  the  symptoms  and  set  me 
whirling.     All  went  well  till  in  a  fatal  and  rash  moment 
■  and  take  a  look  at  the  I  ;>ost- 

ter.     I  didn't  ought  to  } 
'  in  the  far.-  <if  Provid  y  ;   but  there, 

know  how  or 
there   'twas     the   post-offio    drawed   me  and   I   went; 
and   the   moment    I   smelled   the   p»st-omce  smell — like 
nothing  else  in  nature — and  the  moment  I  seed  a  young 
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man  tearing  off  penny  stamps  from  a  sheet,  and  heard 
the  click  of  the  telegraph,  there  corned  a  sort  of  black 
mist  over  my  eyes  at  the  horror  of  it  all.  Twas  as  if 
I'd  seen  my  own  life,  like  the  drowning,  and  I  just  gave 
one  piercing  screech  and  dropped  my  reticule  and  parasol, 
and  fell  lumpus  in  a  deadly  faint." 

"  Good  powers,  you  don't  say  that  !  "  cried  Mr.  Sweet- 
land.  In  his  emotion  he  held  her  hand,  and  in  her 
excitement  she  suffered  him  to  do  so. 

"  Yes,  I  fainted  dead  away,  and  when  I  came  to,  there 
was  the  public  four  deep  around  me,  and  a  policeman 
and  a  man  from  the  chemist's,  which,  by  God's  good- 
ness, was  next  door,  else  I  mightn't  be  here  now.  And 
the  whole  course  of  business  at  a  standstill !  No  doubt 
'twill  never  be  forgot  by  them  who  saw  it." 

"  Never,  never !  "  he  declared.  "  Thank  Heaven  there 
were  understanding  people  there  to  be  kind  to  you." 

"  I  wouldn't  say  that.  Just  common  humanity  'twas 
— no  kindness  in  particular.  They  called  a  cab,  but  no- 
body offered  to  pay  for  it,  nor  yet  to  see  me  to  my  lodg- 
ings, nor  yet  to  pay  the  chemist  for  his  physic.  Not 
that  I  grudged  his  fourpence." 

"  Such  a  thing  ought  to  have  been  in  the  papers,"  he 
said.  "  If  some  silly  fool  picks  a  blackberry  at  Christ- 
mas, or  sees  a  butterfly  on  New  Year's  Day,  'tis  sure  to 
be  recorded  ;  and  yet  a  tragical  thing  like  this — anyway, 
I  didn't  read  it  nowhere.  And  I'm  glad  I  didn't  for  that 
matter  ;  because  I'd  not  have  rested  in  my  bed  till  I'd 
come  up  to  see  how  you  was." 

She  withdrew  her  hand. 

"  We  Widecombe  people  stick  together,"  she  said. 
'.'  We  be  a  regular  happy  family,  you  might  say,  com- 
pared with  the  folk  in  towns.  Not  but  what  the  husband 
of  my  landlady  in  Exeter  didn't  show  a  great  deal  of 
nice  feeling.  Too  nice  he  was  for  his  wife's  peace  of 
mind  latterly,  and  I  felt  glad  to  be  gone.  Them  roses, 
in  the  vawse  there,  was  his  parting  gift,  and  nothing 
would  do  but  I  gave  him  one  of  my  likenesses." 
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That's  the  one  my  landlady's  husband  took.    H< 
an  advan  of  man.  and  no  mock  modesty,  if 

understand  me  ;    '  Lord,  Bliss  Hearn.'  he  said,  '  if  'twas 
only  a  babby  on  your  lap,  now,  instead  of  that  be 
the  picture  would  be  tit  for  a  Christmas  number  !  ' 
"We've    heard    about     enough    of    him,"    declared 
Sam  "  Come  back  to  yourself,  Mary.*' 

"  We  had  a  picnic,  too,"  she  went  on — "  him  and  his 

wife,  and  his  sister-in-law  and  her  young  man- — a  brewer's 

traveller.     A  tanner  by  trade,  my  landlady's  husband 

I  a  far-seeing  creature.     He'd  married  the  wrong 

•woman,  however,  for  all  his  foresight  ;    but  he  married 
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for  money,  and  had  to  pay  in  kind  as  all  have  who  do 
that.  I've  a  way  of  understanding  men — never  having 
got  mixed  up  along  with  them — and  he  found  it  out,  and 
brought  me  his  private  troubles.  A  very  good  husband 
— I  could  see  that — but  she  didn't  understand  him,  and 
was  too  close  with  her  cash.  He's  wrote  to  me  twice 
a'ready." 

"  You've  been  going  it,  seemingly,"  said  Mr.  Sweet- 
land.  "  I've  never  heard  you  talk  so  openly  about  a 
man  before,  Mary." 

"  Bless  you,  at  my  age — 'tis  silly  to  pretend  we  know 
nothing.  That  man  said  I  was  his  second  self !  He 
was  at  a  loose  end,  as  the  saying  is,  for  there'd  come  a 
moment  when  'twas  'whichy  should  '  between  him  and 
her.  They  fought  in  a  quiet  way  from  breakfast  till 
supper,  and  through  the  hours  of  night  also,  sometimes, 
for  1  heard  'em  often.  I  could  see  how  'twas,  of  course, 
but  I  didn't  take  no  sides,  nor  nothing  like  that.  I 
just  went  my  way  and  pretended  I  didn't  notice  any- 
thing, as  a  lady  should.     Adolphus  was  his  name." 

Mr.  Sweetland  began  to  grow  perturbed. 

"  Let  him  rest,"  he  said.  "  I  didn't  come  hefe  to-day 
to  talk  about  your  new  friends." 

"  He's  more  than  a  friend  and  he's  less  than  a  friend," 
explained  Miss  Hearn.  "  Of  course,  being  as  he  is, 
another  woman's  husband,  there's  no  question  of  friend- 
ship— in  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  word  ;  and  yet, 
owing  to  understanding  him  so  quick,  and  my  sympathy 

with  him  in  his  difficulties  and  so  on Would  you  like 

to  see  his  photograph  ?  '  Exchange  is  no  robbery,'  I 
said  to  him,  when  he  begged  so  hard  for  mine.  And  so 
I've  got  his.  'Twas  took  a  bit  back,  however,  afore  he'd 
been  married  more'n  ten  year.  He  had  happier  eyes 
and  more  hair  then  than  what  he  have  got  now.  But  a 
speaking  brow  still." 

The  farmer  restrained  his  growing  impatience,  and 
Miss  Hearn  rumbled  on. 

"  You  shall  see  it.     Of  course,  it  never  can  come  to 
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"  And  I'm  saying  you  think  wrong,  an  :i't  to 

think  without  more  know!  phus  Dexter 

half  a  knave,  nor  yel  half  a  icol.     In 

r  and  straight  as  some  older  men  that  I  know  about 
— if   not    more    S4  ■.      Al  d 

had  misfortunes,  and  married  a  consumptive  and  child- 

with  a  temper  like  Apollyon,  that's  no  reason 

whv   people,    who    don't    even    know   the    man.    should 

out  their  contempt  upon  him,  and  say  he's  shifty. 

And  that's  a  lie,  because  he  ain't.      You  ought  to  be 

ashamed " 

She  broke  <A\,  and  her  massive  bosom  heaved  with 
indignation. 
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"I'm  sorry — I'm  sorry,"  said  Samuel ;  "  but  how  the 
devil  can  you  suppose  I  care  a  button  about  the  man 
and  his  troubles  ?  What  can  he  be  to  me  ?  I'd  meant 
— however,  as  usual,  I  seem  to I'll  be  gone." 

"  If  you'd  listened  about  him  in  a  different  sort  of 
spirit,  I  should  have  told  you  all  his  difficulties,"  answered 
Mary.  "As  a  Christian,  and  a  man  a  good  ten  years 
older  than  Mr.  Dexter,  you  might  have  been  able  to  help 
him — as  our  duty  is  to  help  everybody.  I  was  going  to 
read  you  one  of  his  letters  ;   but  another  day " 

Mr.  Sweetland  jumped  up.  His  attitude  to  Mary 
Hearn  had  changed  radically  in  the  space  of  half  an 
hour.  A  veil  was  withdrawn — her  voice,  her  speech, 
her  very  physical  appearance  had  altered.  He  disliked 
her ;  he  almost  detested  her.  She  seemed  coarse, 
clumsy,  above  all,  silly.  He  hated  her  deep  voice  now, 
and  to  hear  her  rambling  on  in  masculine  tones  about 
another  woman's  husband  angered  Mr.  Sweetland.  And 
when  he  grew  angry  with  anybody,  he  invariably  be- 
came insolent.  He  felt  profoundly  disappointed  and 
incensed.  He  reflected  on  the  amount  of  time  that  he 
had  wasted  in  this  quarter,  and  it  opened  his  lips. 

"  Well,  I  must  go,"  he  said  ;  "  and  what  is  more,  I 
shall  not  return.  It  is  a  pity  that  you  went  to  Exeter, 
in  my  opinion.  I  don't  like  the  line  you  are  taking, 
and  your  mother  wouldn't  like  it  either.  I  should  have 
thought  you  would  have  been  above  it — at  your  age." 

"  You  surprise  me,"  answered  the  lady.  "  I  don't 
know  what  the  mischief  you're  talking  about." 

"  It  isn't  so  much  what  I'm  talking  about  as  what  I 
was  going  to  talk  about,"  he  answered.  "  I  came  here 
to-day  with  an  object.  I  came  expecting  to  find  you 
what  I  always  thought  you  were — a  woman  of  very 
high-minded  character,  and,  above  all — well — such  a 
woman  as  I  could  look  up  to  as  a  woman.  But  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  Exeter's  been  the  ruin  of  you." 

"  How  dare  you  say  that !  "  she  panted,  and  sat  up 
in  her  chair.     The  chair  creaked  very  loudly. 
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Still  she  panted.     Her  lip  had  fall*  ring 

at  him  with  unblinki  that   reflected  v< 

this  a  nightmare  to  hear  you  talking  about  me 
she  ask< 

it  isn't.     Tis  for  me  to  wonder  if  I'm  awake, 
mu.     Why  was   I   hen?     Why  was  I  here  in  my 
Didn't    your    woman's    heart    tell    you? 
Evidently  it  did  not.     Good  God  !     I've  been  sent  down 
the  wind  Ilk-  a  thing  of  no  account!     I'm  nothing,  of 
course? — a    Christian    widow-man,    respected    and    pros- 
is  and  so  on — I'm  nothing  against  this  rubbish  with 
his  rat's  eyes  and  long  nose.     And  him  married  !  " 

"  This  is  terrible— terrible,"  she  said.     "  You're  pos- 
sessed.  Something  have  got  into  you,  Samuel  Sweetland." 
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He  laughed  bitterly. 

"  You're  right  there ;  something  have  got  into  me, 
and  it's  showed  me  the  ugly  truth  that  I'd  missed 
was  like  a  moon-calf,  like  a  gaby,  like  a  know-nought 
gert  fool  when  I  thought  upon  you  ;  and  I  lifted  you  up 
to  a  sort  of  saint.  I  came  here  to-day  to  offer  myself 
as  a  husband.  That  was  my  solemn  and  lasting  purpose. 
I  was  going  to  offer  you  the  place  of  my  late  wife,  and 
lift  you  up  to  Tunhill  and  be  your  proud  and  happy 
husband  till  the  Lord  called  me." 

Unconsciously  he  relapsed  into  what  he  had  already 
committed  to  memory,  and  spoke  in  the  present  tense. 

"  You'll  find  me  a  man  easy  to  lead,  but  hard  to  drive. 
I've  got  a  large  heart  and,  where  a  woman  like  you  is 
concerned,  a  soft  one.  Gentle  as  a  child  I  am,  yet  with 
all  a  man's  strength  and  power.  I  love  you  in  no  feeble, 
boyish  manner  ;  but  with  the  feelings  of  a  strong  man. 
And  if " 

"  Are  you  offering  marriage  ?  "  she  said,  still  staring 
at  him  out  of  her  great  round  eyes. 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  answered.  "  Not  now.  I'm 
only  telling  you  what  I  should  have  said — what  I  came 
to  say — what  you've  lost.  That's  the  man  you  might 
have  had,  Mary  Hearn.  But  not  now.  It's  off — and 
so  will  I  be.  I'm  sorry  for  what  you're  feeling  ;  but 
you've  brought  it  on  yourself,  and  you  deserve  it." 

They  rose  simultaneously,  and  it  was  Mary's  turn  to 
laugh.  She  uttered  a  deep  and  equine  sound.  Her 
neigh  meant  irony. 

"  You  needn't  be  sorry  for  me.  You've  made  your- 
self very  clear,  and  now,  if  you  know  how  to  be  fair  to 
a  woman,  you'd  better  hear  me.  Of  course,  I've  been 
waiting  and  hoping  and  panting  for  this,  haven't  I  ? 
Of  course,  I've  thanked  God  for  sending  such  a  man 
into  my  life,  and  dreamed  dreams  of  Tunhill,  haven't  I  ? 
I'm  that  sort — a  woman  that  runs  a  big  post-office  and 
have  earned  her  own  living  since  she  was  twenty-one  !  " 

Her  tone  deepened.     She  indulged  a  withering  scorn. 
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or  a  fainting  woman  'tis  the  first  and  best  cure.     I  very 
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near  drowned  my  wife  like  that  afore  I  lost  my  eyesight. 
And  she  never  was  took  again." 


CHAPTER   XXI 

Tryphena  Harvey,  while  making  no  great  impression 
upon  those  with  whom  she  now  dwelt,  yet  left  a  mark 
on  subtler  minds.  She  was  a  kindly  maiden,  and  the 
altruistic  attitude  to  life,  won  hardly  by  conscientious 
people,  to  her  belonged  as  a  gift  of  nature. 

Aunt  Grace  Coaker  and  Uncle  William  were  pleased 
with  Tryphena  and  soon  found  her  a  precious  addition 
to  their  small  home  circle.  She  was  fond  of  work,  and 
since  her  personal  fastes  could  not  be  shared  by  the 
master  and  mistress  of  Southcombe,  she  did  not  intrude 
them.  The  charm  of  the  girl  attracted  many  to  her, 
including  Gabriel  Shillingford.  He  liked  to  see  her  and 
talk  with  her.  His  daughter,  Petronell,  quickly  loved 
her  ;  while  another  friend  was  Mrs.  Windeatt  of  Kings- 
head.  Miss  Tapper,  too,  welcomed  her  and  was  pleased 
to  show  Tryphena  the  curiosities  of  nature  that  Captain 
Tapper  had  collected  in  his  wanderings.  Her  red- 
haired  cousin  especially  attracted  the  newcomer  ;  indeed, 
none  interested  her  more  than  he.  Books  and  nature 
and  Elias  were  the  distractions  of  her  mind  ;  but  she 
put  Elias  first.  They  had  become  close  friends,  and  the 
young  man  found  Tryphena  a  sympathetic  confidante. 
In  time  he  much  rejoiced  her  by  whispering  the  secret 
of  his  love-affairs,  and  Tryphena  gained  importance 
from  her  own  point  of  view,  as  the  recipient  of  such 
sacred  things.  She  went  under  the  weight  of  the  great 
romance,  and  felt  it  a  solemn  and  momentous  matter. 
Indeed,  she  fell  in  love  with  Elias  herself,  and  believed 
that  no  such  rare  spirit  dwelt  in  Widecombe.  She 
praised  him  often  to  Petronell ;  but  then  Elias  broke  to 
her  the  shattering  news  of  his  quarrel  and  rupture  with 
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ed  no  more  than  a  brown  gauze  trailed  through  the 
v.  n«»w  rolled  round  and  solid  in  an  opaque  g 
tnat  submerged  many  dwellings,  and  even  partially 
hid  the  church  itself.  Wind  and  weather  played  tricks 
with  the  vision  also,  and  Tryphena  declared  that  W'ide- 
combe  never  looked  ,;lik«-  two  days  together,  seen  from 
the  height-  above  it. 

Of  late,  however,  neither  hooks  nor  nature  could  serve 
to  distract  the  girl.  She  -uttered  concerning  the  lovers' 
quarrel,  and  at  length  the  daily  vi>ion  of  Blackslade,  afar 
off  under  its  grove  of  laurel  and  pine,  inspired  her  to 
definite  action.     The  farm  looked  sad  in  its  seclusion. 
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It  suggested  the  abode  of  a  broken  heart.  One  might 
expect  to  find  sorrow  there — so  Tryphena  fancied.  She 
continued  to  picture  the  gnawing  griefs  of  Petronell, 
dreamed  of  the  hidden  agonies  of  Elias,  and  strung  her- 
self at  length  to  a  daring  deed  on  their  behalf. 

It  was  long  before  she  ventured  to  meddle  in  the 
matter.  Only  by  night  did  the  enterprise  appear  reason- 
able ;  with  daylight  it  always  assumed  impossible  dimen- 
sions. But  having  convinced  herself  of  the  necessity, 
Tryphena  could  not  evade  her  task,  and  in  despera- 
tion she  set  out  at  last  to  see  Petronell  and  plead  for 
Elias. 

Gabriel  Shillingford's  younger  daughter  was  at  home 
and  alone,  for  Sibley  had  gone  to  Newton  with  Whitelock 
Smerdon.  Thereupon,  Tryphena,  who  felt  happier  in 
the  open  air  than  under  a  roof,  declared  that  she  had 
something  solemn  to  say  to  Petronell,  and  begged  her 
to  come  into  the  garden. 

They  walked  together  and  talked  of  books  ;  then  they 
sat  on  an  old  rustic  seat,  under  a  laurel  in  full  flower, 
and  the  younger  approached  her  task.  She  delayed, 
however,  until  Petronell  challenged  her. 

"  And  now  what  solemn  thing  have  you  got  to  say  to 
me,  you  grey-eyed  dear  ?  "  asked  the  elder  suddenly. 
"  You're  in  love,  perhaps,  or  think  you  are.  Or  some- 
body's told  you  he  loves  you — is  that  it  ?  Everybody's 
in  love  in  Widecombe — but  me — I  do  believe." 

"  And  you  too — you  too,  Petronell !  Don't  say  you 
aren't — don't  say  you  aren't !  "  cried  the  other.  "  It's 
a  terrible  deed  ;  but  I've  come  to  try  and  make  you 
happier." 

"  You  funny  girl — wThat  d'you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  Elias,  of  course.  Oh,  Petronell,  you  loved 
one  another  so  beautifully.  And  love  can't  really  die, 
can  it  ?  " 

"  Yes  it  can,  Tryphena — nothing  easier.  And  once 
dead " 

"  But  if  you'd  only  see  him." 
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"  Don't  you  worry,  you  funny,  soft-hearted  dear. 
You'll  have  to  begin  worrying  on  your  own  account  some 
day  soon,  for  you're  a  lovely  thirig  already.  And  don't 
you  be  in  any  hurry,  and  never,  never  believe  what  they 
say  about  themselves,  any  more  than  what  they  say 
about  you.  Love  makes  liars  of  everybody,  so  far  as  I 
can  see.     I  shan't  marry  now,  but  just  stay  with  father." 

"  I  never  heard  such  sad  talk  as  this,"  declared  Try- 
phena,  "  and  Elias  is  just  as  bad.  Bitter  as  a  lemon 
about  girls.  All  for  dogs  now — owing  to  their  being  so 
faithful.  Terrible  things  he  says,  and  Aunt  Grace,  little 
knowing  how  near  the  truth  she  was,  cried  out  against 
him  only  a  week  ago.  She  said  :  '  Shut  your  mouth, 
Elias,  and  give  over  talking  against  the  women,  else  we 
shall  think  you've  been  crossed  in  love  !  '  But  he  only 
laughed.  '  No  girl  for  me,'  he  said.  '  Life's  hard 
enough  as  it  is  without  going  out  of  your  way  to  make 
it  harder.  I  can  do  mighty  well  without  'em,'  he 
said,  '  and  I  mean  to.'  " 

"  That's  the  truth,  Tryphena.  We  feel  the  same — 
Elias  and  me.  I  shall  never  fall  in  love  again.  Of 
course  Elias  will — a  man's  different.  The  best  are 
shallow  compared  to  us.  He'll  marry  for  certain — a  fool, 
if  he's  wise.  No  woman  of  character  will  have  any  use 
for  him.  You're  a  good,  little,  precious  creature,  and  I 
hope,  if  ever  you  find  a  husband,  he'll  be  worthy  of  such 
a  darling." 

"  'Tis  a  terrible  difficult  subject,  seemingly,  and  you 
meet  it  all  round  you,"  said  Tryphena.  "  It  doesn't 
interest  me  much,  I'm  sure  ;  but  you  can't  get  away 
from  it.  Only  just  now,  coming  up  here,  I  met  Mr.  Gur- 
ney,  the  blacksmith,  with  Mrs.  Pierce.  They  were 
creeping  along  together  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  ;  and 
they  didn't  want  to  be  seen,  I  suppose.  But  properly- 
miserable  they  looked,  for  I  saw  their  faces.  They  just 
passed  the  time  of  the  day  with  me,  and  then,  when  I'd 
gone  by,  I  heard  Mr.  Gurney  say,  '  Damn  that  girl,  now 
all  the  world  will  know  as  I've  been  walking  here  in  this 
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"  Nelly  promised  her  real  mother  never  to  leave  her 
father,  so  she  told  me,"  said  Tryphena. 

she  did,  and  she'll  keep  her  silly  promise.     You 
when  the  old  Mrs.  Gurney  died,  she  made  her  hus- 
band swear  never  to  marry  again.     And  she  made  her 
daughter  undertake  to  live  with  her  father  for  ever.    But 
Abel  Gurney  broke  his  oath  and  took  another  wife  in 
ht  months." 
And  they're  as  happy  as  larks,  I'm  sure." 
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"  They  ought  not  to  be,"  declared  Petronell,  "  but 
they  certainly  are.  That's  the  one  thing  that  seems  to 
make  it  almost  worth  while  being  a  fool.  You  can  be 
happy,  whatever  else  you  can't  be." 

They  considered  others,  and  Tryphena  decided  that 
there  were  more  happy  married  folk  than  not,  while 
Petronell  refused  to  believe  it. 

"  No,"  said  the  elder,  "  you  can't  judge  by  the  outside, 
because  most  men  and  women  are  too  proud  to  show 
they've  made  a  mistake.  They  hide  it  all  they  can  ; 
and  brave,  clever  ones  hide  it  altogether,  and  go  to  their 
graves  with  it  hid.  But  some  can  no  more  hide  their 
troubles  than  a  crow  her  nest.  The  Pierces  can't.  Now 
talk  about  something  else." 

"  We'll  talk  about  books,  then,"  said  Tryphena,  "  be- 
cause they're  the  nicest  things  in  the  world — next  to 
people." 

"  They're  nicer  than  people,"  declared  Petronell. 
"  They're  far  cleverer,  and  pleasant er  to  manage.  If  we 
could  only  shut  up  people,  when  we  were  vexed  or  wearied 
with  them,  and  put  them  on  a  shelf  till  we  wanted  them 
again  !     What  a  different  world,  Tryphena  !  " 

"  But  perhaps  we'd  be  the  ones  to  be  shut  up  and  put 
on  a  shelf,  Petronell.  And  how  hateful  that  would  be. 
And  perhaps  none  would  ever  want  to  take  us  down  any 
more.  I'd  die  of  shame,  I  do  believe,  if  anybody  was  to 
shut  me  up." 

"  There's  never  no  need  to  shut  you  up,"  answered 
the  other.  "  You're  like  a  robin  in  winter  :  everybody's 
well  pleased  to  welcome  you  and  hear  you  sing  your  little 
song." 

CHAPTER   XXII 

A  party  of  familiars  met  at  this  season  upon  strange 
business.  At  the  "  Rugglestone  Inn  "  did  the  faction 
opposed  to  Mabel  Pierce  assemble.     The  folk  could  not 
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Tom,  felt  hopeful  that  the  farrier  was  to  be  publicly 
attacked.  Old  Bell,  the  almsman,  and  a  couple  of 
labourers  from  Tunhill  completed  the  assembly,  and 
Timothy  Turtle  waited  upon  them. 

"  I  propose  Mr.  Dunnybrig  go  in  the  chair,"  said 
Birkett  Johnson ;  and  since  the  rest  were  of  one  mind 
with  him,  Valiant  took  the  top  of  the  table. 

"  I'll  put  the  case  so  far  as  I've  heard  it  from  young 
Bassett  Gurney  here,"  said  the  master  of  Chittleford, 
"  and  if  anybody  else  knows  different,  they  can  up  and 
speak.  Afore  we  do  anything,  we  must  be  satisfied  of 
the  truth  ;  and  if  we  do  anything,  we  must  do  it  in  a 
large  spirit  and  strike  at  the  wrongdoing,  not  the  wrong- 
doers. In  old  times  rough  justice  was  often  measured 
out  by  the  people,  and  a  sharp  lesson  oft  rubbed  home. 
A  sort  of  mob-law,  but  it  seldom  miscarried.  And  this 
may  be  a  case  for  it,  or  it  may  not.  But  I  want  to  hear 
more  than  Bassett  Gurney  on  the  subject,  because  he 
spoke  to  me  with  a  bitter  tongue,  and  I  saw  he'd  got  a 
personal  grievance  against  Tom  Gurney  and  wanted  to 
do  him  an  injury.  So  I'll  call  upon  Johnson  first,  because 
he's  a  thoughtful  man,  and  temperate  in  his  opinions 
and  fair-minded — so  at  least  I've  found  him." 

Then  Johnson  spoke. 

"I'm  along  with  you,  Farmer  Dunnybrig.  'Tis  the 
wrongdoing  must  be  punished.  In  my  judgment,  the 
wife  of  Arthur  Pierce,  to  gain  her  own  private  ends,  be 
treating  her  husband  with  cruelty,  and  'tis  against  her 
that  we  ought  to  act.  Not  of  course  direct,  but,  as  you 
say,  there's  old,  valuable  customs  to  reflect  the  opinion 
of  the  people  and  cast  a  side-light  at  the  erring  parties. 
Mabel  Pierce  have  struck  her  husband  and  knocked  him 
about  in  public.  'Tis  a  fact  none  can  doubt,  and  so  I  say 
that  'tis  her  that  ought  to  be  chastened  in  public — for 
her  own  good  and  Widecombe's  credit.  And  if  a  lot  of 
sensible  men  can  show  the  woman  her  mistake  and  let 
her  see  herself  as  others  see  her,  it  might  be  a  useful  thing." 

"  So  much  for  you,  then,"  answered  Valiant.     "  You 
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last  man  likely  to  open  his  mouth  at  such  a 
time  ;  in  fact,  he  only  conn-  to  Look  alter  his  father — 
didn't  you,  Christian 

hat's  all."  answered  the  man.  and  puffed  his  pipe. 
And  Uncle  only  come  himseli 
memory  and  wisdom  in  the  old  manners  and  customs. 
We  thought  that  whatever  was  fixed  upon,  he  would 
know  the  way  to  do  it  ;  and  he  be  here,  very  kindly,  to 
throw  light  over  the  matter  when  we  resolve  what  to  do." 
"  And  what  do  you  think  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Dunnybrig. 
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"  You're  intelligent  and  busy,  Pancras,  and  a  good  work- 
man and  an  honest  citizen  by  all  accounts." 

"  Well,  a  man  always  feels  for  a  female  if  he  be  a  proper 
man,  because  they  are  the  weaker  vessels  and  all  that. 
And  in  this  matter  I'm  against  Tom  Gurney,  because  he 
has  a  lot  of  influence  with  Mrs.  Pierce,  and  he  might  help 
her  to  bear  with  Arthur  and  be  a  comfort  to  her  husband, 
instead  of  egging  her  on  to  hate  and  despise  him.  I 
won't  say  as  Gurney  have  done  anything  to  break  a 
commandment,  or  anything  like  that,  but  I  do  say  he's 
done  wrong  in  my  opinion,  and  I'd  have  a  good  flourish 
against  him." 

"  Hear — hear  !  "  ejaculated  Bassett  Gurney.  "  Tis 
him  ought  to  be  hit — as  hard  as  ever  we  can  hit  him 
inside  the  law." 

"  Law  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  explained  Mr. 
Dunnybrig.  . "  The  proposal  is,  that  we  revive  an  old 
rite,  just  to  open  the  eyes  of  these  foolish  people,  and 
show  them  that  their  vagaries  are  not  hid  from  us.  And 
I  agreed  with  Pancras  here  that  Tom  Gurney  is  first 
offender  according  to  Nature.  For  men  be  responsible 
for  half  woman's  sins — speaking  generally." 

"  If  I've  a  word,"  said  Timothy  Turtle,  "  I  say  most 
steadfast  that  'tis  the  woman  ought  to  be  hit.  She's  a 
proper  terror  and  notorious  scold  ;  and,  as  if  that  wasn't 
all,  she  drinks  also.  They'd  have  ducked  her  in  the  old 
days  ;  and  that's  what  I'd  like  to  do  with  her  now.  I'm 
not  a  man  easily  roused  to  say  hard  things  against  a 
female  ;  but  she  stopped  me  a  bit  ago  in  the  open  street 
and  used  some  proper  blistering  language,  and  accused 
me  of  underselling  the  '  Old  Inn  '  and  stealing  their 
custom,  and  a  lot  else — all  screamed  out  at  the  top  of  her 
voice  for  the  world  to  hear." 

"  And  she've  cheeked  my  wife  a  score  of  times  since 
we  left  going  there,"  added  Nicky,  "  and  I'd  like  to " 

"  Order — order  !  and  list  to  the  chair,"  cried  Valiant 
Dunnybrig.  "  The  chair  says  this  :  we  must  vote.  And 
the  question  is  :    'Be  man  and  woman  both  to  be  pun- 
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"  Tell  us  all  about  these  ancient  goings  on,  Gal 
directed  Dunnybrig.  and  Uncli  :i  launched  forth. 

'  Riding  to  Water,'  "  lie  began,  "  used  to  be  done 
when  a  man  and  his  wife  was  quarrelsome  and  ah' 
making   a   disturbance,    and   upsetting   the   neightx 
and  disgracing  the  parish.     A  chap  would  dress  himself 
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*  up  like  the  husband,  and  another  would  dress  himself  up 
like  the  wife,  and  they'd  start  riding  together  on  a  don- 
key, with  all  the  village  behind  'em  to  the  din  of  marrow- 
bones and  cleavers.  They'd  both  have  a  empty  bladder 
on  a  string,  and  belabour  each  other  and  the  ass  and 
anybody  else  as  come  within  distance  ;  and  then  the 
procession  would  go  to  the  river,  or  hoss-pond,  and  the 
two  mummers  would  fall  in  off  the  donkey  and  souse  the 
people  round  about.  'Twas  a  very  pleasant  way  to 
spend  an  afternoon,  and  there's  no  better  fun  in  the 
world,  if  the  two  fellows  be  properly  funny  and  keep  the 
ball  rolling." 

"  That  won't  do  in  this  case,"  declared  Mr.  Dunnybrig, 
"  because  the  sense  of  the  meeting  is  that  the  woman 
shall  be  chastised,  but  not  the  husband,  because  he's 
innocent." 

"  Then  out  Lydford  way  there  was  a  merry  game," 
continued  Uncle,  warming  to  his  subject.  "  If  'twas 
thought  a  man  or  woman  had  tripped  and  forgot  the 
rules  of  marriage,  the  people  held  a  '  Stag  Hunt.'  Ess, 
a  '  Stag  Hunt  '  they  held,  and  a  nimble  youth  put  a  pair 
of  horns  on  his  head,  and  dressed  himself  up  so  fantastic 
as  you  please  ;  and  then  he  galloped  off  on  an  appointed 
round  and  a  good  rally  of  neighbours  and  dogs  and  boys 
ran  after  him.  'Twas  a  noisy  pursuit,  but  for  frolic  and 
laughter  you  couldn't  beat  it.  And  then,  at  the  finish, 
the  '  Stag  '  was  run  down  and  catch ed  in  the  garden  of 
one  of  the  sinners.  Now  it  might  be  a  woman,  and  now, 
again,  it  might  be  a  man.  Then  blood  was  sprinkled 
over  the  cabbages,  and  all  the  people  yelled  to  express 
the  fullness  of  their  feelings.  I  mind  a  good  few  cases, 
when  I  was  that  side  of  the  Moor  in  my  boyhood.  But 
folk  be  nicer  in  their  manners  nowadays,  though  there's 
just  as  much  secret  naughtiness  in  my  opinion.  But 
it  ban't  taken  to  heart  like  it  was." 

"  That  would  be  a  very  brave  contrivance,  and  I  say 
let  Pancras  Widecombe  go  for  stag,  and  gallop  all  round 
the  manors,  and  let  the  hunters  run  him  down  in  Tom 
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treatment  of  a  very  long-suffering  wife — a  poor,  draggle- 
tailed,  heart-broken  wisp  of  a  woman,  and  flat  as  a 
board  she  was — we  rose  up  and  built  a  figure  of  Parsons, 
and  assembled  ourselves  together  in  Lady  Land  meadow 
and  pretended  'twas  an  execution  with  funeral  to  follow. 
First  we  hanged  the  image  on  a  great  gallows,  and  while 
he  swung  above  the  crowd,  twenty  of  us  or  more,  wi'  lungs 
like  church  organs,  shouted  out  the  rhyme.  Nicky  can 
say  it,  for  he  was  there." 

"  And  so  I  can,"  replied  the  blind  man,  "  and  no  man 
bellowed  it  louder  than  me  while  the  figure  of  Parsons 
was  strung  up.  It  went  this  way,  and  I'd  dearly  like 
for  to  sing  it  again  in  public  : — 

'  There  is  a  man  lives  in  this  place 
Who  beats  his  wife  to  a  sad  disgrace. 
He  beats  her  black,  and  he  beats  her  blue  ; 
He  beats  her  till  the  blood  runs  through.' 

"  That's  the  first  verse,  and  the  second  goes  like  this  : — 

'  Now,  if  this  man  don't  mend  his  manners, 
We'll  have  his  skin  and  send  to  the  tanners, 
And  when  the  tanners  have  tanned  it  well, 
His  hide  shall  be  hung  on  the  nail  of  hell !  '  " 

The  company  applauded  Nicky,  and  Pancras  pointed 
out  that  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  alter  the  rhyme  and 
fit  it  to  the  culprit ;  but  Valiant  Dunnybrig  showed 
lack  of  sympathy. 

"  Let's  get  through  with  the  meeting  so  soon  as  we 
can,"  he  said.  "  I'm  tired  of  it,  and  I  don't  much  like 
the  turn  things  are  taking.     Go  on,  Uncle." 

"  That's  pretty  near  all,"  declared  the  ancient. 
"  After  the  hanging  came  the  funeral,  and,  of  course, 
the  grave  was  dug  ready  and  everything  in  order.  None 
interfered.     The  man  had  no  friends  to  fight  for  him." 

"  That's  not  all ;  you've  missed  the  best  part  of  the 
sport,  Uncle,"  declared  Nicky.  "  Don't  you  mind  how 
the    '  clergyman  ' — Henry    Smerdon    'twas,    brother    of 
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"  I'd  be  mighty  soon  feeling  out  for  another,"  answered 
Nicky.  "  And  I'd  mighty  soon  find  one.  And  I  wish 
Nanny  was  here  at  this  moment  to  lead  me  to  you,  Abel, 
you  slight,  windy  fool,  for  I'd  send  you  home  to  your 
own  silly  wife  so  as  she  wouldn't  know  you.  You  to 
talk  !  A  man  who's  sold  his  soul  to  a  female  twenty 
year  younger  than  himself  and  very  near  as  big  a  fool ! 
But  if  you  ax  me,  I  say  that  'tis  your  down-trodden, 
overworked  daughter,  Nelly,  as  you  should  crow  about, 
not  your  trollope  of  a  wife." 

"  If  you  wasn't  blind  !  "  shouted  Mr.  Gurney,  and 
Glubb  shouted  back. 

"  You  all  say  that — you  bleating  cowards  !  If  I 
wasn't  blind,  I'd  crow  over  the  whole  pack  of  you,  and 
well  you  know  it ;  and  even  as  'tis  you  won't  stand  up 
to  me.  I'm  as  good  as  any  two  of  you,  blind  though  I 
am,  and  when  we  hang  up  that  scarlet  woman,  Mabel 
Pierce " 

All  the  men  began  to  talk  at  once,  and  Timothy  Turtle 
cried  out  to  Mr.  Johnson  :  "  Get  in  the  chair,  for  mercy's 
sake,  Birkett  !  Us  shan't  have  no  peace  till  order  be 
brought  back  !  " 

Anon  the  argument  was  resumed,  and  the  majority 
favoured  Uncle  Cobleigh's  last  suggestion. 

It  was  determined  to  hang  and  bury  Mrs.  Pierce  in 
effigy  as  a  husband-beater,  and  the  rest  of  the  evening 
was  devoted  to  allotting  the  parts  proper  to  the  cere- 
mony. 

"  Us'll  go  one  better  than  ever  was  gone  afore,"  de- 
clared Pancras  Widecombe.  "  A  proper  old  upstore  us 
will  have,  and  it  ban't  no  use  your  crying  off,  Johnson, 
same  as  Farmer  Dunnybrig,  because  you've  sanctioned 
and  upheld  it.  And  now  it  have  got  to  take  its  course, 
like  the  law.  We  be  doing  it  all  on  account  of  Arthur 
Pierce,  and  I  hope  he'll  have  good  cause  to  bless  the 
day — poor  man." 

But  Johnson's  mind  misgave  him. 

Nicky  chuckled  to  Nanny,  who  had  just  come  to  take 
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CHAPTER    XXIII 

Valiant  Dunnybrig  returned  homo  in  some  concern  at 
ittitude  of  Widecombe  with  n         t  to  1  rces. 

Lted  pettiness,  and  thi>  attack  on  a  woman  un- 
happily  wedded  appeared  to  him  exceedingly  bas 

And  yet  none  held  more  stoutly  to  the  old  customs; 
none    preserved    ancient    rites    with    such    ardour.     At 
Yuletide,  or  on  May  Day,  Valiant  Dunnybrig  rejoiced  in 
antiquated  ceremonial  ;    he  loved  to  least  the  rx> 
christen  the  apple-tre  ler  the  last  corn-sheaf  with 

song,  to  welcome  the  gleaners  and  give  generously  at 
the  festival  of   Harvest   Home.     He  eyed  with  favour 
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likewise  such  venerable  proceedings  as  Uncle  Cobleigh 
had  described,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  sinners  should 
not  be  admonished,  scolds  bridled,  or  witches  ducked. 
The  Old  Testament  expressly  declared  that  a  witch 
should  not  be  suffered  to  live,  yet  Valiant,  in  his  earlier 
days,  had  known  of  notorious  practitioners  who  pros- 
pered secretly  and  against  whom  no  man  ever  dared  to 
raise  his  hand. 

In  the  case  under  notice,  however,  he  was  not  con- 
vinced that  Mabel  Pierce  had  done  anything  to  merit  a 
rebuke  so  public  and  so  grave.  His  private  convictions 
and  secret  desires  contributed  in  some  measure  to  modify 
his  judgment.  Indeed,  at  this  season,  Valiant  was  en- 
tirely preoccupied  with  his  own  life.  For  years  one 
great  difficulty  had  dominated  him  until  it  had  grown 
into  an  obsession.  He  was  very  uneasy  and  very  con- 
cerned. The  closest  obedience  to  Old  Testament  tenets 
had  more  than  once  brought  him  into  collision  with  his 
fellow-man,  and  from  these  encounters  the  farmer  usu- 
ally emerged  triumphant ;  but  now  his  cast  of  mind  was 
leading  him  into  a  graver  sort  of  difficulty  and  danger. 
Not  with  man,  but  with  woman  would  he  come  in  conflict 
soon  ;  not  with  woman  in  general,  but  with  his  wife. 
And  she  was  ready.  By  hints  and  opinions  ;  by  the 
expression  of  unusual  views  ;  by  anxiety  as  to  his  Maker's 
will ;  and  by  a  general  patriarchal  attitude  to  marriage, 
had  Valiant  Dunnybrig  given  rise  to  questioning  in  the 
heart  of  Jane.  She  was  used  to  his  ways,  yet  could  never 
affirm  that  she  was  able  to  anticipate  him.  For  he 
abounded  in  surprises;  he  did  not  crystallize  into 
solidity  as  other  men,  but  kept  a  fluid  mind  and  changed 
his  outlook  from  month  to  month.  None  could  accuse 
him  of  self-seeking  or  dishonesty.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
a  new  standpoint  might  entail  personal  prosperity  and 
accrued  advantage  ;  but  as  often  a  sudden  conviction 
or  suspicion  that  a  previous  attitude  was  not  justified  by 
his  supreme  exemplar,  the  Bible,  would  lead  to  actions 
that  were  opposed  to  his  own  temporal  good.     Thus  he 
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Valiant  submitted  his  proposal  in  the  hayfield,  where 
six  scythes  purred  together,  and  the  long  swathes  fell 
all  silver-green  on  the  shorn  emerald  of  the  meadows. 
He  loved  the  work  himself,  and  always  took  a  share  in 
it  among  the  rest  ;  but  now  his  niece  and  a  little  girl 
came  to  the  hayfield  with  great  jars  of  cider,  and  pre- 
pared to  carry  away  others  that  had  been  emptied. 
And  seeing  Araminta,  the  farmer  ceased  from  his  labour, 
turned  down  his  sleeves,  buttoned  his  shirt,  and  put  on 
his  coat. 

"  A  crop  so  thin  as  an  old  man's  hair,"  he  said.  "  The 
drought  have  done  it.  Tis  the  Lord's  will  that  we  have 
no  hay  to  name  at  Chittleford  this  year.  Come  hither. 
I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Araminta.  Be  sure  that  the 
things  that  I'm  going  to  say  weren't  reached  on  the  spur 
of  a  moment.  'Tis  reversing  the  order  of  creation  in  a 
very  wonderful  manner — the  Lord's  doing,  and  mar- 
vellous in  my  eyes  ;  though  more  often  my  Maker  and  I 
think  alike  to  a  shade.  But  the  order's  reversed,  and 
while  most  times,  in  well-doing,  the  spirit  be  willing  and 
the  flesh  weak,  in  this  great  matter,  the  spirit's  weak 
and  the  flesh  don't  count.     Pitch  here  and  list  to  me." 

They  sat  by  the  hedge,  beyond  earshot  of  the  labourers, 
and  Araminta  watched  the  flash  of  the  scythes  and  lis- 
tened from  time  to  time  as  hone  hummed  on  steel,  while 
still  her  uncle  talked. 

"  I  want  to  know,  first,  if  there's  anybody  you  care 
about  in  this  world — anybody  you  walk  out  with,  or 
think  some  day  to  be  tokened  to." 

"  None  at  all,"  she  answered.  "  You  and  Aunt  Jane 
be  the  only  people  I  care  about  in  the  world." 

"  Then  I'll  speak.  Mind  you,  I  know  that  I  go  on  a 
lofty  height  above  the  folk.  I'm  nearer  the  Light ;  I've 
been  well  paid  for  my  life-long  service,  and  can  see 
what's  hidden  from  most  of  us.  So  if  you  can't  see  as 
far  as  I  can  ;  if  you  find  the  earth  and  the  people  come 
between,  I  shall  understand  and  think  no  worse  of  you. 
I  must  talk  about   marriage  first,   and  what   'tis  for. 
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But  what  happened  ?  Man  may  plant,  but  only  God 
gives  the  increase — as  the  swedes  and  mangolds  v/ill 
show  afore  long.  'Twas  not  given  to  Jane  Dunnybrig  to 
respond ;  and  so  I  stand  here  now  bitterly  disappointed 
of  a  great  desire  to  bring  good  human  material  into 
the  world's  market.  A  man  of  fine  character  and  lofty 
mind  be  the  best  gift  we  can  offer  to  the  nation ;  and  one 
like  me — brimming  over  with  rare  qualities — the  very 
qualities  most  lacking  from  my  own  generation  and  most 
useful  to  the  next — a  man  like  me  has  to  think  terrible 
serious  before  he  lets  go  his  right  to  fatherhood  without 
a  struggle.  In  a  word,  'tis  hiding  my  light  under  a 
bushel  to  have  no  children,  Araminta  ;  'tis  also  escaping 
from  the  responsibility  and  duty  and  obligation — 'tis  a 
coward's  act — and  while  I've  sheltered  thus  long  under 
the  excuse  that  my  wife  ban't  to  be  a  mother,  and  that 
therefore  my  duty  in  the  matter  is  at  an  end,  I  feel 
stronger  and  stronger  of  late  that,  for  an  Old  Testament 
and  Jehovah  man,  this  is  no  excuse  at  all.  There's  the 
story  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  staring  me  in  the  face  ; 
and  how  am  I,  as  a  righteous  and  honourable  creature 
and  the  servant  of  the  Most  High,  going  to  still  my 
conscience  now  ?  " 

His  earnestness  was  tremendous,  and  his  honesty  of 
purpose  it  had  been  impossible  to  question. 

"  I  want  a  mother  for  my  children  ;  and  I  want  you 
to  be  that  mother,  Araminta.  Are  you  brave  enough  to 
rise  to  it  and  face  the  opinion  of  the  world  ?  There's  no 
sin  nor  shame  in  it.  If  there  was,  then  Abraham  was  a 
shamed  and  sinful  man.  I  don't  love  you  in  the  earthly 
sense  ;  I  never  loved  anybody  more  than  anybody  else. 
If  you  love  God  as  I  do,  then  your  love  for  your  kind  be 
just  a  placid,  far-reaching,  universal  thing — like  moon- 
light compared  to  the  sunlight  of  your  love  for  your 
Maker.  I  don't  love  you,  but  I  find  you  placed  here  in 
my  home,  healthy,  religious-minded,  and  not  drawn  to 
any  man.  You're  free  to  do  the  Lord's  will ;  you're  the 
hand-maid  of  your  aunt,  same  as  Rebecca  to  Sarah.     Of 
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►d  and  ask  Him  what  He's  got  to  say,  and 
the  issue  won't   be  long  in  doubt.     Go  with 
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thing.  I  grant  that.  So  much  the  prouder  woman 
you." 

Araminta's  whole  soul  began  to  calculate  ;  but  she 
could  not  utter  the  thoughts  that  came  into  her  mind. 
They  would  have  shocked  the  man,  for  he  had  expressly 
ordered  her  to  approach  the  problem  in  a  pure  and  lofty 
spirit.  Her  instinct,  however,  forbade  that.  She  natu- 
rally considered  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  her 
values.  It  meant  her  own  place  assured  for  ever,  for 
she  knew  that  Dunnybrig  was  absolutely  honest  and 
sincere.  He  would  not  treat  her  as  Hagar  was  treated,  or 
suffer  any  such  thing.  Yet,  he  might  be  out  of  his  mind  ; 
there  was  that  reasonable  fear.  If  he  became  insane 
after  the  step  was  taken — where  was  Araminta  then  ? 
Her  instinct  told  her  to  leave  him  now  as  quickly  as 
possible,  before  she  betrayed  herself.  She  rose,  there- 
fore, and  prepared  to  depart. 

"  Go  back  to  your  mowing,"  she  said,  "  and  I'll  be  off. 
You've  given  me  something  to  think  about  with  a  ven- 
geance !  I'll  try  to  look  at  it  from  your  point  of  view, 
and  you  must  try  to  look  at  it  from  mine.  There's  the 
world  to  be  thought  upon.  This  is  a  bold  step  for  a 
lonely  woman.     In  most  eyes  I  should  be " 

She  was  going  to  say  "  ruined,"  but  did  not,  for  fear 
the  word  might  anger  him. 

"  'Tis  better  to  be  wrong  in  some  eyes  than  right," 
he  answered  ;  "  and  when  you  be  dealing  with  such  an 
upheaval  against  everyday  life  and  everyday  ideas  as  this, 
the  question  of  what  folk  think  is  too  small  a  matter. 
You  must  put  it  on  a  far  higher  platform,  same  as  the 
martyrs.  To  make  the  world  better  was  never  yet  a  pleas- 
ant task ;  to  take  on  the  solemn  duty  of  mothership  be 
of  all  tasks  that  which  rises  highest  above  the  opinion  of 
other  people.  And  you  females  have  got  to  come  to 
us  for  that  great  gift,  for  it  is  men,  under  God,  decide 
what  women  shall  be  mothers  and  which  shan't." 

She  left  him  then,  and  walked  along  the  hills  by 
herself.     She  ascended  beneath  Blackslade,  passed  the 
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"  Ban't  i-  .1  darling  :     And  can  I  i  see,  though 

Lord  knows,  he  can  cry  too,     He  ban  trong,  the 

but  he'll  gth." 

She  rubbed  her  uglj  child,  then  I 

off  his  little  hat  to  show  Araminta  his  hair. 

"  1  suppose  1  ck  thinks  a  lot  of  him 

"  Who  wouldn't  ?     Yes,   he's  a  good  father.     'Tis  a 
wonderful    thing — us    three.     I    was    feared    first    what 
people  would  say  and  all  that  ;   but  no. 
and  no  fault  of  ours,  I  don't  care  a  cuss  for  anybody,  so 
long  as  I've  got  Jack  and  the  babby." 

ou  don't  feel  to  care  what  people  think 

"  Good    Lord,    no !     What    are   the   people   to   me  ? 
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They  seemed  somebody  before  ;  but  since — why,  they'm 
nothing  at  all — dust  and  shadows  !  This  here  lovely, 
tibby  lamb  be  the  only  one  that  matters  in  the  world." 

"  A  fine  thing  to  be  a  mother,  then  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  know  such  a  poor  creature  as  me  ever  could 
be  so  fine,"  answered  Margery.  "  A  woman  don't  know 
she's  born  herself — not  till  she  bears." 

"  I  thought  that  was  all  cant  and  humbug — spoke  by 
mothers  to  hide  their  own  miseries  and  troubles." 

"  I  don't  know  about  nobody  else,"  answered  the 
other.  "  I  only  know  what  comes  over  me  every  time 
I  wake  in  the  night  and  hear  his  little  pipe." 

"  And  he  looks  a  beautiful  thing  to  you,  no  doubt  ?  " 

"  '  Looks  '  ?  "  cried  Margery.  "  '  Looks  a  beautiful 
thing '  !  Why,  good  Lord,  Araminta,  he  is  a  beautiful 
thing  !  Who  could  think  or  say  otherwise  ?  And  who 
knows  better  than  me  ?  Haven't  I  counted  his  very 
eyelashes  ?  " 

"  And  nothing  else  matters  ?  " 

"  There  is  nothing  else  to  matter.  He's  the  great 
masterpiece  of  the  world  to  me." 

The  other  considered  curiously. 

"  You've  got  all  the  earth  in  your  arms,  then,  when 
he's  in  'em  ?  " 

"  All  earth — and  all  heaven,"  said  Margery. 


CHAPTER   XXIV 

Miss  Nelly  Gurney  of  Dunstone  Mill  was  narrow- 
shouldered,  thin,  and  plain.  She  belonged  to  the  care- 
ful and  troubled  order  of  beings.  Long  before  her 
invalid  mother  died,  she  had  mothered  her  father ;  and 
afterwards  she  devoted  all  her  energies  to  the  widower's 
welfare.  Being  as  serious-minded  and  stable  as  he  was 
volatile  and  frivolous,  she  promised  to  prove  the  stand-by 
and  anchor  of  her  family ;    but  Abel  married  again, 
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Nelly  was  comforted,  after  a  fashion,  at  this  explana- 
tion, and  time  proved  that  the  second  Mrs.  Gurney  had 
spoken  the  truth.  Her  elderly  husband  doted  on  her, 
and  since  her  rule  of  life  had  always  been  his  own,  as 
able,  he  fell  now  into  exceedingly  lazy  ways,  con- 
sidered pleasure  before  business,  and  was  well  content  to 
let  his  eldest  daughter  control  the  mill  and  its  finances. 

Nelly  need  not  have  feared  that  her  work  in  life  was 

ended  ;    instead  she  found  it  doubled  ;    yet  such  was 

genial  nature  of  the  stepmother,  her  o  urood 

temper  and  kindness  of  heart,  that  to  quarrel  with  her  or 

establish  permanent  grievances  proved  impossible.   Sarah 
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loved  jollity.  She  took  her  husband  to  every  revel  and 
fair  within  the  district  ;  she  made  him  spend  the  money 
that  Nelly  had  helped  him  to  save  ;  she  reposed  absolute 
confidence  in  her  elder  stepdaughter,  and  declared  the 
most  genuine  admiration  for  Nelly.  Her  ceaseless  fear 
was  that  the  woman  would  marry  and  leave  Dunstone. 
If  she  ever  prayed,  it  was  that  this  might  not  happen  ; 
yet  now  came  the  threat  of  it,  and  Mrs.  Gurney  found  a 
cloud  on  the  blue  of  her  horizon. 

Nelly's  father  endeavoured  to  dispel  her  fears.  He  de- 
clared himself  positive  that  no  such  thing  would  happen. 

"  Nelly's  one  of  them  fine,  busy  creatures,  like  ants/' 
he  said.  "  She  loveth  to  toil  and  use  her  wits  and  good 
sense  for  the  nest.  But  she's  not  a  man-lover — -you 
can't  even  say  she  likes  'em.  Mark  the  scornful  way 
she  treats  them.  Never  a  smile,  or  a  side-look,  or  a  little 
kindly  word  for  'em." 

"  But  some  men  fancy  that  kind.  Tis  the  hard  sort 
of  woman  draws  'em  by  instinct,  because  they  feel  that 
such  a  female  will  stand  between  them  and  the  rough 
edge  of  the  world." 

"  She's  a  deal  board  with  a  conscience — to  say  it 
kindly.  And  what  sort  of  male  wants  to  wed  a  deal 
board  ?  "  asked  Abel. 

"  Plenty  of  'em.  When  a  man  gets  up  over  sixty, 
same  as  Samuel  Sweetland,  he  don't  take  a  woman,  like 
a  china  vase,  for  the  outside.  Anyway  he's  after  her, 
and  I  feel  terrible  anxious  about  it.  We  know  he's 
desperate.  He's  been  offering  himself  at  sale  prices  to 
anybody  and  everybody,  so  Mary  Hearn  declares.  In 
fact,  he  went  to  Mary  too,  and,  knowing  her,  I  should 
have  thought  she'd  have  jumped  ;  but  she  didn't,  and 
so  he's  on  the  market  again,  and  ready  for  anything  in 
a  petticoat." 

"  We  can  do  nothing  but  advise  her  against  him ; 
and,  perhaps,  to  do  that  would  be  just  to  set  her  on," 
declared  Mr.  Gurney.  "  She  thinks  so  terrible  poorly  of 
my  judgment  that  if  I  warned  her " 
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"  Well,  whal  ily.    "  What  about  the  man  ?  " 

"  Man — so  to  call  him.''  answered  her  father.     "  And 
since  the  murder's  out,  I  suppose  I  may  speak." 
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"  No,  you  needn't,"  she  answered  bleakly.  "  You'm 
a  day  behind  the  fair — as  usual.  You  can  sleep  in  peace, 
and  so  can  stepmother.  I've  got  my  work  in  life,  and 
it  lies  only  too  bitter  clear  afore  me.  My  work  is  to  my 
hand  and  happens  inside  the  mill.  And  even  if  'twasn't 
so,  I've  got  no  use  for  a  husband.  The  likes  of  me  have 
our  virtues  if  they  ain't  showy.  And  one  of  'em  is  to 
know  exactly  our  own  worth,  and  what  we  be  good  for 
and  bad  for.  If  there's  one  thing  I  see  clear,  'tis  myself  ; 
and  if  there's  one  thing  I  know,  'tis  that  the  real  men 
ain't  got  no  use  for  me.  And  so  when  Mr.  Sweetland 
came  to  me " 

"  Came — d'you  mean  he's  come  !  "  cried  Abel. 

"  Come  and  gone.  And  if  you  and  stepmother  ever 
looked  farther  than  one  another's  faces,  I  dare  say  you'd 
have  marked  the  shadow  of  a  flutter  about  me  in  the 
evening  of  Friday  last,  when  I  came  in.  But  you  never 
do,  and  so  you  didn't  see  it.  He  met  me  in  the  lane  by 
'  Rugglestone  Inn.'  He  was  riding  home,  and  appeared 
to  be  down  on  his  luck.  He  had  a  grievance.  He  spoke 
against  the  female  sex,  and  let  out  presently  that  his 
sister  was  a  rare  handful.  She'd  been  bringing  gossip 
from  the  village,  and  he  hadn't  liked  it,  and  he'd  told  her 
if  she  was  a  decent,  self-respecting  woman,  she  wouldn't 
lend  a  ear  to  such  nasty  fables.  He  didn't  tell  me  the 
details  and  I  didn't  want  to  know  'em  ;  but  I've  heard 
'em  since.  I  knew  in  my  bones  what  he  was  after  by 
his  voice.  It  sounded  like  as  if  it  was  bursting  out  of 
soap  bubbles.  He  said  he  respected  me  and  had  long 
felt  what  a  help-mate  I  should  make  for  him,  and  that, 
what  with  my  tact  and  patience  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
he  was  sure  that  I  should  be  so  clever  with  his  sister 
Harriet  as  I'd  proved  myself  with  my  fool  of  a  step- 
mother. '  Fool '  was  his  word,  not  mine.  Not  that  your 
wife  ever  denied  that  she  was  a  fool.  And  so  I  told 
Samuel  Sweetland.  In  fact  I  stood  up  for  Sarah  against 
him  ;  and  so  he  left  that  subject  and  returned  to  me,  and 
said  that  he'd  take  me  and  lift  me  up  to  be  his  wife." 
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the  offer.     And  I  explained  that  my  work  in  life 

a\u\   VOUr   Wife,  and  thai    I    Should    feel    a   trait' 
in\    own  dead  mother  if   I   left   you  and  the  mill  to  the 
the  world." 
"  Well  spoken,  and  I  bless  you  for  it 

!  your  reward  will  make  angels  wonder  without  a 
doubt  some  day.  What  did  he  say  and  how  did  he  look 
when  you  refused  him 

Twas  dark,  and   I  can't   u  11  you  how  he  looked," 
Uy.     "  He  said  something  to  himself  first, 
which  1  han't  gohV  to  repeat.      In  fart,  he  1  rful, 

and  I  shouldn't  have  thought  he'd  over  heard  such  lan- 
e  in  his  life,  for  he  never  goes  among  men  much. 
And  then  he  turned  to  me  and  asked  me  if  1  had  took 
leave  of  my  sens  - 

"Couldn't   believe  his  own,   I  reckon.     He's  a   vain, 
knock-kneed  old  item,  and  if,  as  you  say,  he  called  my 
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wife  a  fool,   I'll   have  it   out  with  him  next  time  we 
meet." 

"  You'll  do  no  such  thing,  father,"  answered  Nelly. 
"I'm  telling  you  secrets,  since  you  had  to  be  told,  but  I 
dare  you  to  tell  'em  again,  or  take  any  notice.  Let  the 
man  alone.  He  had  the  edge  of  my  tongue  before  he 
left  me,  so  there's  no  occasion  for  you  to  interfere.  I 
didn't  mean  to  say  nothing  sharp  or  harsh ;  but  he 
began  it,  and  when  he  asked  n.e  if  I  was  mad,  I  said 
I  wasn't.  I  said,  '  I  quite  appreciate  the  compliment, 
Mr.  Sweetland,  and  shall  always  remember  it  in  your 
favour.'  Then  he  forgot  himself  altogether  and,  from 
offering  marriage,  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  in- 
suited  me  shameful.  '  You  needn't  give  yourself  airs 
about  it,  however,'  he  says,  '  and  you  needn't  think  you 
was  the  first  I  offered  for  by  a  dozen,  because  you  wasn't.' 
The  silly  mumphead  gave  himself  away  like  that  to 
anger  me  !  But  after  that  I  reckoned  my  nice  feelings 
were  properly  thrown  away  on  the  man,  so  I  let  him 
have  it.  '  No  !  '  I  answered  back,  like  a  flap  of  lightning. 
'  No,  I  wasn't  the  first  to  have  no  use  for  a  stuck-up  old 
ninny,  with  a  face  and  a  voice  like  a  ewe,  and  I  shan't 
be  the  last — /  shan't  be  the  last !  '  'Twas  a  sudden  rage 
made  me  say  such  a  poisonous  thing." 

"  He  deserved  it,"  declared  Mr.  Gurney.  "  He  prop- 
erly deserved  it  ;  in  fact,  never  a  man  deserved  it  more. 
'Twas  a  raking  shot,  and  it  leaves  him  in  a  fair  quandary 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  for  if  he  dares  to  seek  another  woman, 
he'll  go  afore  her  with  all  the  pluck  and  hope  crushed  out 
of  him  and  haunted  by  a  cruel  fear  that  your  words  will 
come  true." 

"  'Twas  nasty  to  tell  me  he'd  offered  for  a  barrel  load 
of  others  first." 

"  And  if  you  had  took  him,  'twould  never  have  gone 
well,  after  that.  T'other  women — how  many  be  known 
to  himself  and  his  Maker  alone — would  all  have  come 
forward  sooner  or  later  to  congratulate  you  and  whisper 
a  thing  or  two.     There'd  have  been  no  dignity." 
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you.  I  know  that  you  have  a  great  sorrow.  In  fact, 
you  appear  to  have  a  dozen  ;  and  it's  driving  me  frantic 
to  know  that  you  leave  me  out  of  everything,  and  deny 
me  your  confidence,  and  feel  that  I  am  not  strong 
enough  to  be  of  any  use.  A  bottle  of  whisky  lasts  three 
days  now,   and  it  used  to  last  a  week.     That  shows. 

And  your  usually  gentle  temper Oh,  Samuel,  can 

I  do  nothing  ?  Is  it  impossible  for  me  to  help  ?  There's 
nothing  else  for  me  to  live  for  if  I'm  never  to  be  any 
good  to  you." 

This  appeal  was  more  than  sufficient  to  break  down 
Mr.  Sweetland.  He  had  been  exceedingly  miserable 
since  starting  on  his  path  of  concealment,  for  his  nature 
was  ill  suited  to  the  bearing  of  any  burden  single-handed. 
He  was  thankful  beyond  words  to  hear  his  sister's  pro- 
posal, and  he  responded  instantly.  In  half  an  hour 
Samuel  had  laid  the  entire  series  of  his  misadventures 
before  Harriet.  He  even  told  the  approximate  truth 
about  them  ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  only 
a  foolish  but  manly  pride  had  prevented  him  from  con- 
fessing his  various  failures  at  the  time  of  their  com- 
mission. 

They  wept  together. 

Then  Miss  Sweetland  struck  a  note  of  resolution,  and 
heartened  Samuel's  fainting  soul. 

"  There  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out 
of  it,"  she  said.  "  I  am  proud — very  proud — to  think 
that  I  am  privileged  to  help  in  this  matter.  The  most 
acute  observers  may  be  mistaken  in  character — especi- 
ally feminine  character.  Because  all  these  women  are 
rubbish — don't  contradict  me — I  say  '  rubbish.'  Be- 
cause your  eyes  were  obscured  to  their  real  natures 

However,  we  shall  see." 

"  You're  a  keener  student  of  character  than  what  I 
am,  seemingly,"  admitted  Samuel.  "  I  was  a  fool  not 
to  remember  that.  You  weren't  my  dear  Tibby's  right 
hand  for  twenty  years  for  nothing.  I  want  to  find  a 
woman  worthy  of  you  and  me  ;   and  it  don't  seem  as  if 
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in  the  country,  employer  and  employed  will  often  ignore 
their  accidental  relations  and  meet  in  friendship  and 
equality.  There  is  no  gulf  fixed  between  mistress  and 
maid,  for  they  may  be  related  by  ties  of  blood  or  marriage. 

There  came  also  of  the  bridegroom's  party  Peter  and 
Jane  Smerdon,  his  parents  ;  his  maternal  grandmother 
— the  precious  link  with  Bishop  Jewel  ;  and  all  his 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  His  married  sister,  Emma, 
was  present,  together  with  her  husband,  Young  Harry 
Hawke  ;  Old  Harry  Hawke  ;  and  Baby  Harry  Hawke 
in  his  mother's  arms.  There  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  baby's 
coming,  but  Emma  pleaded  that  he  might  be  present 
at  so  historic  a  ceremony.  Other  Smerdons  arrived  from 
afar  ;  while  of  neighbours,  Arthur  Pierce  and  his  wife 
were  invited  from  the  "  Old  Inn  "  ;  William  and  Grace 
Coaker  came  from  Southcombe,  and  their  son,  Elias, 
also  came.  Mrs.  Louisa  Windeatt  of  Kingshead,  Mr; 
Samuel  Sweetland,  Miss  Harriet  Sweetland,  and  Mr. 
Birkett  Johnson,  all  of  Tunhill,  were  there  ;  while  the 
pleasure-loving  Gurneys  of  Dunstone,  Abel  and  Sarah, 
were  naturally  invited,  with  Nelly  and  her  eldest  brother, 
Bassett.  Of  this  party  all  came  save  Nelly.  From 
Chittleford  arrived  the  Dunnybrigs  and  their  niece, 
Araminta  Dench  ;  while  Timothy  Turtle  of  "  Ruggle- 
stone  Inn  "  supplied  the  liquor,  and  organized  the  serv- 
ice of  the  meal. 

There  came  from  Venton,  Uncle  Tom  Cobleigh  ;  his 
widowed  daughter,  Milly  Gray  ;  and  his  son,  Christian  ; 
while  the  Coplestons  of  Southway  and  the  Langdons  of 
Northway  were  also  represented.  Miss  Thirza  Tapper 
accepted  an  invitation,  and  the  new  doctor — one  Hugh 
Grenville,  a  young  man  of  handsome  exterior  and  empty 
pocket — was  delighted  to  be  present  and  meet  so  many 
prospective  patients.  Doctor  Grenville  had  taken  rooms 
at  Woodhayes,  and  hoped  to  make  a  practice  in  the  Vale. 
He  attended  Gabriel  for  a  wounded  foot,  and  his  name 
was  enough  to  ensure  him  reverent  acceptance  at  Black- 
slade. 
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be  allowed  anywhere  but  in  Widecombe.  I'd  sooner 
play  at  your  funeral  than  anybody's  else's  wedding ; 
and  I  shall  yet  ;  and  if  I  don't  punish  my  accordion 
when  you  go  to. hell " 

"  They're  coming,  Nicky  !  they're  coming  out  !  "  cried 
Mrs.  Glubb.  "  The  organs  i-s  playing  '  The  Wedding 
March.'  " 

"  Damn  the  organs — give  me  my  instrument,  I'll 
shake  'em  !  "  he  answered. 

A  crowd  emptied  from  the  church  and  lined  the 
pathway  to  the  lichgate.  Pancras  hurried  forward 
with  some  bags  of  rice,  which  he  distributed  to  men 
and  women  beside  the  carriages. 

"  Scatter  it  over  the  bride  and  bridegroom,"  he  said. 
"  But  don't  fling  it  at  nobody  else." 

Then  came  the  procession  of  guests,  two  by  two,  young 
and  old.  It  was  an  inspiration  of  Sibley's  that  the 
venerable  grandmother  of  the  bridegroom  should  leave 
the  church  with  herself  and  Whitelock.  Each  took  an 
arm,  and  the  people  shouted  welcome  and  greeting  as 
they  emerged  into  the  air  together.  But  some  held  it 
for  an  unlucky  omen  that  this  aged  creature  should  thus 
come  between  the  newly-wed  man  and  woman. 

"  They  didn't  ought  to  have  dragged  out  that  old 
death's  head  to  the  feast,"  declared  Samuel  Sweetland. 

Then  a  flourish  burst  from  Nicky's  accordion,  where 
he  and  Nanny  overlooked  the  procession,  and  with  his 
most  pathetic  expression  of  trust  and  hope  he  lifted  up 
his  voice  and  shouted. 


"  I  love  Jeee — sus  ! 
Jeeeee — sus  loves  me  ! 


From  the  tower  thundered  out  the  bells,  and  Mr. 
Shillingford,  now  quite  dazed  and  mentally  obscured, 
began  giving  the  date  and  history  of  each  to  Doctor 
Grenville,  who  walked  beside  him. 

"  The    bells !     Have    you    heard    about    them  ?     A 
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Mr.  Shillingford  and  his  daughters  moved  amid  the 
company,  who  came  and  went  to  the  master's  study, 
where  the  wedding  presents  were  displayed.  There  sat 
grandmother  Smerdon,  already  much  exhausted,  and  she 
kept  repeating  the  same  words  in  a  parrot  voice  : 

"  The  presents  be  spread  out  here  ;  and  both  the 
fathers  have  given  money  ;  and  the  tea-caddy's  my  gift." 

All  exclaimed  with  admiration,  and  were  surprised  to 
find  such  abundance  of  offerings. 

Gabriel  met  Nicky  and  Nanny.  Mrs.  Glubb  had  led 
her  husband  to  a  seat  under  a  laurel,  and  they  were 
arguing  as  to  whether  he  should  or  should  not  play 
his  accordion.  She  carried  the  instrument  and  he 
wanted  it. 

"  Dammy,  I  tell  you  a  flourish  will  whet  their  appe- 
tites," he  said  ;  but  she  advised  that  he  waited  till 
afterwards. 

"  I'm  all  in  a  twitter  as  'tis,"  she  declared,  "  for  'twas 
only  mother  Smerdon  invited  us — not  any  of  the  Shil- 
lingford lot  ;  and  he  may  give  us  the  boot  at  the  last 
minute.  Here  he  cometh — rise  up,  Nicky,  and  bless 
the  man  !  " 

.  "  Good  luck  and  long  life  to  your  honour  !  "  cried  the 
musician.  "  And  may  you  live  to  have  brave  grand- 
childer  on  3-our  back.  And  we  be  come — me  and  my 
wife — because  the  bridegroom's  mother  bade  us.  And 
there's  witnesses  to  prove  it.  And  I  hope  to  God  you'll 
let  us  bide,  for  such  things  seldom  happen  to  us." 

"  You're  very  welcome,  both  of  you.  Everybody's 
welcome,"  said  Gabriel.  "  I  wish  you  could  see  the 
flowers  and  banners,  Nicky  Glubb,  for  they  would  delight 
you.     But  your  wife  will  tell  you  how  brave  they  are." 

"  'Tis  like  a  heavenly  paradise,"  declared  Nanny, 
"  and  all  Miss  Shillingford's  work.  The  wonder  of  it  ! 
Not  a  cartload  of  proper  shop-people  could  have  done  it 
better.  And  a  noble  pair  they  are,  sir,  and  may  God 
send  them  blessings." 

"  And  the  gifts  so  rich  and  rare,  I  hear,"  declared 
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didn't  feel  it.  She  was  happy  and  perfectly  contented 
about  everything,  and  that  is  all  that  matters." 

On  their  road  home,  Nicky  and  Nanny  were  snapping 
at  each  other. 

"  You  mean-spirited  toad,"  he  said.  "  On  a  revel 
like  this,  with  us  invited  guests  !  Of  course  I  played  for 
nothing — or  meant  to.  And  you  go  and  take  round  the 
shell,  like  the  dirty  little,  greedy,  grasping  ferret  you 
are  !  " 

"  What  did  you  do  at  the  dinner,  you  thieving  pig !  " 
she  screamed  back.     "  What  be  in  your  pockets  now  ?  " 

"  That's  different  altogether,"  he  argued.  "  I  weren't 
hungry  for  the  moment,  but  only  thirsty,  and  Shilling- 
ford's  the  last  man  to  wish  me  to  lose  the  dinner  of  my 
life  for  an  accident.  And  didn't  I  play  and  shake  the 
very  guts  out  of  the  accordion  to  reward  him  for  his 
goodness  ?  And  then  you  must  sneak  off  and  take  up  a 
collection,  and  disgrace  me  in  Widecombe  to  my  dying 
day." 

"  You  wait  till  to-morrow,  when  the  brown  sherry's 
out  of  your  head,"  answered  Nanny.  "  Then  you'll 
bless  me.  You  know  very  well  I  was  right.  Anyway, 
eleven  shilling  be  eleven  shilling  all  the  world  over. 
With  fifty  people  full  of  food  and  drink,  and  each  one 
with  the  eyes  of  the  rest  on  'em,  I  should  have  been  a 
feckless  fool  not  to  take  the  shell  round,  and  whatever 
else  I  be,  it  ban't  that." 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

The  river  was  in  flood — turbid  and  turbulent.  Its  voice 
shouted  hoarsely  through  the  Vale,  and  the  water-mea- 
dows were  submerged.  Webburn  for  once  had  attained 
to  significant  proportions,  and  swept  along  with  the 
strength  of  a  giant.  The  time  was  late  August,  and  the 
day  was  Sunday. 
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"  Yes,  'tis." 

"  All  along  of  that  wedding — so  they  tell  me.  The 
great  excitement,  and  the  fuss  they  made  over  her,  and 
the  feast,  and  one  thing  and  another,  was  too  much  for 
her  strength." 

"  Tis  true,  my  Margery's  mother  was  called  in  to  help 
nurse  her  at  the  end,  for  'twas  more  than  Mrs.  Smerdon 
could  well  do  single-handed.  The  old  soul's  mind  was 
quite  gone  long  afore  she  died.  She  thought  she'd  just 
had  a  babby  !  Her  last  word  to  be  understood  was  to 
my  Margery's  mother.  '  Be  it  a  boy  or  a  cheel  ?  '  she 
said.  And  my  Margery's  mother  thinks  that  her  mind 
was  working  backwards,  as  the  human  mind  will  afore 
death." 

"  A  very  good  thing  that  she's  gone,  however.  And  to 
lie  pretty  near  Daniel  Reep,  I  see.  The  old  be  drop- 
ping out ;  and  for  that  matter  we  forget  'em  before 
they're  dead  a'most,  for  once  anybody's  got  well  over 
eighty  year  old,  you  hear  no  more  of  'em.  The  burden 
of  the  world's  on  middle-aged  shoulders — not  that  I'd 
have  it  so.  I'm  all  for  youth.  'Tis  us  young  men  have 
the  nerve  and  pluck  to  dash  at  things  and  carry  'em 
through  willy-nilly.  After  you'm  up  home  forty  you 
know  too  much,  and  look  all  round  a  subject  and  grow 
cautious.  Because  the  more  you  know,  the  bigger 
coward  you  be." 

But  Jack  paid  no  attention  to  these  sentiments.  He 
appeared  more  dreary  and  helpless  than  usual,  and  could 
not  take  his  eyes  off  the  grave. 

"  The  water  has  settled  in  it,  I  see,"  said  Pancras. 
"  You'll  have  to  bail  it  afore  the  funeral  to-morrow. 
Why,  such  a  light  weight  as  Granny  Smerdon  would 
float  there  !  " 

"  A  lighter  than  her  be  gone,  however.  My  babby 
died  last  night." 

"  Good  Lord,  Jack  !   you  don't  mean  that." 

"  Last  night — in  the  midst  of  the  thunder.  And  his 
mother  screamed  out  that  'twas  a  cruel,  heartless  thing 
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the  little  chap  to  be  thrust  in  along  with  his  Grandfather 
Reep.     I  was  considering  of  it  when  you  came.     But  in 
my  rash  way  I  half  wondered  if  we  could " 

He  broke  off. 

"  Of  course  you  could,  and  I'd  be  very  pleased  to  help 
you,"  said  Pancras.  "I'd  put  the  mother's  wish  in  such 
a  matter  higher  than  the  command  of  the  Queen  of 
England  ;  and  if  she  wants  her  child  to  lie  beside  her 
father,  there  he  should  lie.  I'd  fight  the  world  to  let  it 
be  done." 

"  You'm  in  a  daring  spirit,  and  I  wish  I  was  the  same," 
answered  Jack.  "  But  I'm  very  easy  to  crush,  even  in 
my  most  upsome  moments,  and  at  a  time  like  this,  with 
my  Margery  all  over  the  shop,  I  be  gone  weaker  than 
usual.  She  sucks  comfort  from  the  thought  of  the  child 
lying  beside  old  Daniel.  She  said  queer  things  this 
morning — just  when  'twas  getting  light.  '  My  dear 
father  hated  like  hell  to  go  in  all  alone  with  the  moles,' 
she  said  ;  '  and  now,  if  my  blessed  boy  can  creep  to  him, 
'twill  comfort  him.  Two's  company  !  '  she  said,  and 
'twas  all  her  mother  could  do  to  quiet  her  down.  Michael 
Arnell,  the  carpenter,  be  going  to  knock  up  a  little  coffin 
for  nothing — he's  at  it  now — a  live  Christian  that  man — 

and  Margery  and  I  half  thought  to You  won't  tell, 

so  help  you  God,  Pancras  Widecombe  ?  " 

"  Me  tell  !     I'll  lend  you  a  hand,  whatever  'tis  !  " 

"  The  doctor  will  give  his  certificate  to-morrow. 
'Twas  a  sort  of  a  sinking  he  died  of.  And  then — to- 
morrow or  the  next  night — well  into  the  small  hours 
with  a  lantern — me  and  Margery  half  thought — and  if  I 
make  all  suent,  father '11  never  see  it.  Because,  to  tell 
you  the  secret  truth,  I'm  growing  that  hard-hearted  now 
that  I  sometimes  feel  that  I  wouldn't  care  what  I  done 
against  father." 

"  I'll  be  up  over  the  churchyard  wall  at  two  o'clock 
to-morrow  night  ;  and  don't  you  put  it  off  ;  and  tell 
Margery  that  I  be  going  to  help,  and  proud  to  do  it. 
■  Down  with  all  tyrants  ' — that's  what  me  and  Birkett 
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Margery's   father   before   his   own   father   came  out  of 
church. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

Mr.  Alfred  Mogridge  had  been  called  upon  to  suffer 
in  several  directions  for  his  obstinacy,  and  both  men  and 
women  strove  to  bend  him  from  the  unreasonable  atti- 
tude he  chose  to  assume  ;  yet  he  hardened  his  heart 
under  tribulation  and  still  contrived  to  exercise  absolute 
control  over  his  weak-minded  son. 

But  under  certain  stimulus,  even  a  coward  may  ex- 
hibit the  equivalent  of  courage  and  rise  above  himself. 
What  no  rational  advice,  no  raillery,  no  sarcasm  could 
do  for  Jack  Mogridge,  death  and  his  lover's  agony  was 
able  to  effect.  The  extinction  of  his  son  and  Margery's 
grief  thereat  powerfully  affected  him,  found  a  wavering 
manhood  deep  hidden  within  him,  proved  strong  enough 
to  upset  life-long  traditions  of  surrender  and  obedience. 

Under  that  conviction  he  spoke  with  Margery  pres- 
ently, and  she  lent  a  willing  ear  to  him.  It  was  night, 
and  they  sat  with  Mrs.  Reep.  In  a  corner  of  the  kitchen 
on  a  chair  lay  the  coffin  of  the  child. 

"  I  can  do  it  now,"  said  Jack,  "  there's  such  a  raging 
wrath  in  my  inwards,  that  I'd  front  the  Dowl  to-night 
and  give  as  good  as  I  got.  'Twill  last  for  a  bit,  and  then 
'twill  wear  off,  and  I  shall  most  likely  shrink  up  again, 
and  my  old  man  will  get  uppermost.  But,  for  a  bit,  I 
care  not  a  pin  about  him.  Evil  eye  or  no  evil  eye,  no 
worse  evil  could  have  happened  than  this,  and  if  you 
help  me,  I'll  defy  him  now — this  instant  moment — while 
I'm  strong  enough  to  do  it.  He  saw  something  flash  in 
my  eye  and  went  to  bed,  doubtful  like,  afore  I  come  in 
here.  But  I  didn't  start  till  the  man  was  asleep  and 
snoring.  And  now  I've  fixed  up  with  that  fear-nought 
chap,  Pancras  Widecombe.  He'll  be  in  the  churchyard 
a  good  bit  afore  daylight.     And  so  I  be  going  to  dash  at 
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The  girl  resented  their  secret  task. 

"  Tis  a  blasted  shame  us  have  got  to  do  it  like  this," 
she  said.  "  Our  babby  have  as  much  right  to  a  proper 
funeral  as  any  other,  and  they  be  a  lot  of  cussed,  cow- 
ardly wretches  to  deny  it  to  him — a  dear,  li'l  good  boy 
as  never " 

She  ceased,  and  wept  as  she  trudged  forward. 

"  Don't  take  on,"  he  answered.  "  What's  the  use  ? 
We've  done  'em  all  right.  He'll  be  there — where  we  all 
shall  be,  sooner  or  late.  And  if  he  rises  along  with  his 
family  on  the  Last  Day,  then  he'll  take  his  chance  with 
the  rest.  'Tis  all  very  clear  to  me,  and  you  needn't 
think  our  precious  babby  be  going  to  get  into  trouble  in 
the  next  world  just  because  that  fiddle-faced  fool  down 
to  church  wouldn't  baptize  him  till  we  married." 

They  came  to  the  burying-ground,  lighted  the  lantern, 
and  found  Daniel  Reep's  unmarked  grave.  Then  Jack 
went  to  a  shed  where  the  sexton's  tools  were  kept,  un- 
locked it,  and  fetched  a  pick  and  spade. 

"  Four  feet  be  deep  enough,"  he  said.  "  Four  feet 
deep  and  three  feet  long  be  ample.  Hold  the  lantern 
while  I  cut  the  turfs  extry  thick.  If  us  takes  'em  off 
deep  enough  they'll  go  in  again  without  flagging,  and 
father '11  never  notice.  And  we'll  spread  that  barras 
apron  I  brought,  so  as  not  a  pinch  of  soil  will  be  left  on 
the  grass  after." 

They  began  their  work,  and  Jack's  shadow  danced 
enormous  on  the  church  wall  while  he  dug  and  Margery 
held  the  lantern. 

He  laboured  for  half  an  hour,  then  Pancras  joined 
them.  The  stonemason  applauded  their  courage 
mightily,  and  took  the  spade  from  Jack. 

"  You  have  a  rest  and  a  pull  at  your  pipe,"  he  said. 
"  And  here's  a  drop  of  sloe  gin.  I  fetched  it  along  speci- 
ally for  your  missis.     'Twill  warm  her." 

But  his  words  were  far  more  cheering  than  the  cordial. 
To  be  called  Jack's  "  missis  "  brought  a  ray  of  comfort  to 
the  bedraggled  woman. 
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your  legs  will  carry  you,  and  leave  him  to  me  and  Mr. 
Widecombe." 

"  I  am  brave,"  said  Alfred's  son.  "  I'm  sweating  with 
bravery — I  don't  care  a  damn  for  the  man.     I " 

Then  Mogridge  burst  upon  them. 

"  Explain  this — explain  it  !  "  he  said.  "  You  tell  me 
how  you  dare,  and  then  I'll  tell  you  what  I  be  going  to  do. 
Come  here,  Jack  Mogridge.  You  come  over  here  to  me, 
you  cunning  snake  !  A'creeping  out  of  the  house  when 
I  slept  ;  and  if  it  hadn't  been  as  I  was  woke  by  your 
letting  in  the  blasted  cat,  as  climbed  on  my  bed,  I  should 
never  have  knowed." 

Pancras  Widecombe  prepared  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
sexton's  attack,  but  it  seemed  that  Jack  had  told  the 
truth  and  no  longer  feared  his  father,  even  in  the  actual 
presence  of  the  old  man. 

"  Tis  done,  and  you  can't  undo  it,"  he  said.  "  My 
child  lies  under  the  ground  beside  Margery's  father,  and 
he's  got  to  bide  there.  His  small  bones  will  soon  enough 
be  dust,  and  who's  hurt  ?  " 

"  God's  hurt,"  answered  Mr.  Mogridge.  "  God's  hurt, 
and  I'm  hurt  likewise,  and  the  law  and  order  and  religion 
be  all  hurt  ;  and,  what's  more,  don't  you  talk  to  me  in 
that  tone  of  voice,  Jack,  because  well  you  know  I  won't 
have  it." 

"  No  doubt  you  be  terrible  surprised,"  answered  his 
son.  "I'm  surprised  myself  ;  nobody  more  so.  You've 
done  it  now  ;  you've  gone  too  far  and  egged  me  into 
such  a  proper  savage  state  that  I  don't  care  what  I  do, 
no  more  than  a  mad  dog.  My  child  be  buried  in  holy 
ground,  and  he'll  stop  there  ;  and  I'll  marry  the  mother 
of  it  afore  the  corn  do  kern.     Yes,  I  will — I  swear  it." 

"  We'll  talk  about  that  after,"  answered  the  sexton. 
"  You're  drunk,  no  doubt,  else  you  wouldn't  ope  your 
rabbit  mouth  so  wide.  Well  may  the  night  cover  you, 
you  godless  rip  !  and  you'll  call  on  the  hills  to  cover  you 
also  afore  I've  done  with  you.  But  that's  for  us,  not  for 
this  shameless  female,  nor  yet  this  noisy,  mischievous 
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kicking,  Margery,  I  ban't  going  to  let  you  go.     We  can't 
kill  the  wretch,  though  he  deserves  it." 

Then  Alfred  Mogridge  rose  from  the  earth  and  himself 
departed. 

"  Wait  for  the  daylight  !  "  he  said.  "  Hell  you  shall 
have  to-morrow." 

He  staggered  off,  and  Pancras  spoke  again. 

"  Tis  done,  and  you  needn't  fear,  Jack,  for  I'll  watch 
over  it  till  morning,  and  the  old  man  won't  come  here  ; 
he'll  go  to  parson  and  the  churchwardens  and  have  the 
whole  thing  thrashed  out  from  top  to  bottom.  And 
you'll  come  off  all  right  and  be  married.  And  don't  you 
be  savage  and  violent,  Margery,  else  you'll  turn  the 
people  from  you  and  spoil  all ;  but  if  you  keep  meek  and 
mild,  but  firm,  like  Jack  here,  then  everybody  will  be 
your  friend." 

1  'Tis  the  dew  of  the  morning,"  said  young  Mogridge, 
"  and  cock-light  over  the  hills.  Us  will  go  home,  Mar- 
gery dear,  and  Pancras  will  be  so  good  as  his  word  and 
keep  watch  that  nothing  be  done  against  the  grave. 
You'm  a  brave  wonder,  Margery,  and  I  be  all  your  side, 
God,  He  knows.  But  now  I'd  best  be  away  back — for 
to  fetch  brown  paper  to  father's  head." 

"  You  be  yielding  after  all  I've  done  !  "  she  said  ;  but 
he  swore  it  was  not  so. 

"  Don't  you  think  it.  I'll  never  yield  no  more — not 
after  to-night — not  after  what  he  said  against  our  little 
chap.  That  settled  it.  And  'tis  only  his  opinion, 
whether  or  no,  and  he's  an  ignorant  old  man,  and  he  be 
wrong  oftener  than  right.  And  don't  you  fret  as  to  that, 
because,  later  on,  when  we  can  breathe  again,  I'll  put 
that  question  afore  some  scholar  who  be  equal  to  it." 

"  I  wish  I'd  killed  him,"  said  the  bereaved  mother. 
"  Then  they'd  hang  me  and  I'd  go  to  my  baby." 

They  smoothed  the  green  turf,  and  built  up  the  mound 
of  the  grave  where  they  had  broken  it. 
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natural  cupidity  now  tempted  him  to  so  many  words. 
He  was  tall,  thin,  and  dark,  with  black  hair,  shorn  close 
to  his  head,  and  a  black  moustache  and  beard  also  kept 
very  close.  His  brown  eyes  never  held  another  pair  ; 
his  hands  were  never  still. 

Gurney,  his  work  done,  sat  alone  in  his  kitchen,  with 
tobacco  and  troublesome  reflections.  He  still  clung  to 
the  prosperity  that  he  had  built  up  on  twenty  years  of 
hard  work  at  Widecombe  ;  he  regretted  the  increasing 
need  to  desert  it  ;  he  cudgelled  his  brains  whether  there 
might  not  yet  lie  some  middle  road  whereon  his  dual 
ambitions  could  proceed  successfully  together. 

Then  came  Christian,  and  asked  for  speech. 

"  And  welcome,"  said  Tom.  "  'Tis  the  last  thing 
you're  used  to  want.  Must  be  some  matter  a  bit  out  of 
the  common  if  you  seek  to  hear  your  own  voice.  Has 
the  Slate  Club  gone  scat,  or  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  You  earn  more  out  of  listening  than  talking,  most 
times  ;  but  just  now  I'm  hopeful  to  earn  a  bit  out  of 
talking,  too.  And  the  Slate  Club's  all  right,  and  will 
be — so  long  as  I'm  secretary  of  it." 

"  Well,  have  a  drop  of  drink.  I  can  give  'ee  beer, 
but  nought  else.     I  never  drink  no  spirits." 

"  No  more  don't  I.  But  you'd  better  list  afore  you 
drink  ;  because,  if  I  can't  interest  you,  I  won't  bide. 
In  a  word,  there's  a  plot  out  against  her — Mrs.  Pierce, 
I  mean  ;   and  I  know  about  it." 

Gurney  nodded.     He  was  not  greatly  astonished. 

"  I've  smelled  this  in  the  air  a  good  while.  I've  seen 
it  in  the  jackal  sort  of  way  a  good  few  men  sneak  past 
me." 

1  'Tis  like  this  :  I  didn't  want  to  go  in  it — I'm  not 
that  sort  ;  too  fond  of  minding  my  own  business  ;  but 
my  father  drew  me  in,  and  he's  a  power  among  'em 
because,  along  of  his  great  age,  he  knows " 

Christian  broke  off. 

"  But  that's  telling.  The  thing  be  this  :  I've  heard 
what's  in  hand — all  about  it — and  I  think  'tis  a  cruel, 
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her  stockings.  That  imp,  Pancras  Widecombe,  have 
come  out  with  great  gifts  and  astonished  everybody. 
They've  gone  through  it  all  half  a  dozen  times,  like  a  lot 
of  play  actors,  and  'twill  be  a  cruel,  solemn  far-reaching 
thing,  without  a  doubt." 

The  blacksmith  spat  on  his  hands  in  anticipation. 

"  'Twill  be  far-reaching  enough,"  he  admitted. 
'  'Twill  reach  so  far  that  some  of  these  hookem  snivey 
cowards  will  wish  they'd  never  been  born  the  morning 
after.     Saturday  week  at  five  o'clock  the  fun  begins  ?  " 

"  It  do — to  give  the  people  from  round  about  a  chance 
to  be  there.  I  dare  say  there'll  be  two  hundred  come 
from  up  over  for  it,  and  a  lot  from  Newton  and  Bovey." 

He  gave  all  details,  drank  a  glass  of  beer,  and  then 
went  off  home  to  Venton.  It  was  understood  that 
Gurney  should  promise  never  to  mention  his  informer, 
or  explain  how  he  had  discovered  the  plot.  He  con- 
sidered deeply  when  Christian  was  gone,  and  then  walked 
over  to  the  "Old  Inn,"  that  he  might  speak  with  the 
unconscious  victim. 

Fortune  favoured  him,  for  Mr.  Pierce  had  gone  to  bed 
with  a  face-ache  and  Mabel  was  in  the  bar  alone. 

"  Thank  God  !  "  she  said.  "  I  was  just  going  to  shut 
up  and  slip  round  and  hear  the  sound  of  your  voice  for 
two  minutes.  He's  gone  to  bed,  poor  wretch,  with  a 
swollen  jaw." 

"  Shut  up  shop,"  he  said,  "  and  come  out  in  the  field 
for  five  minutes.  No,  it  can't  go  on,  and  there  be  them 
in  Widecombe  as  mean  to  take  damned  good  care  it 
shan't  go  on.  And  I  know  their  names  and  their  plans. 
'Tis  not  because  of  our  friendship,  but  for  my  fame  and 
strength  and  success,  that  they  be  doing  it.  If  I  was 
Bell  in  the  almshouse,  or  that  blind  adder,  Glubb,  they'd 
never  think  twice  about  it  ;  but  when  a  man  once  gets 
his  head  and  shoulders  above  the  crowd,  same  as  what 
I've  done,  then  the  rest  be  like  a  pack  of  coward  wolves 
at  his  throat,  keeping  up  each  others'  courage  and  leap- 
ing to  pull  him  down." 
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uncle's,  and  when  Araminta  thought  upon  her  aunt,  she 
felt  quite  safe.  It  was  not  enough  that  Araminta  should 
comply  ;  the  wife  had  to  be  considered  also,  and  Jane 
Dunnybrig  could  not  be  called  an  Old  Testament  disciple. 
She  held  very  definite  opinions,  regarded  herself  as  a 
working  Christian,  and  subscribed  to  the  ordinary  values 
of  married  women. 

Therefore,  Araminta  temporized,  and  waited  until 
Valiant  should  break  his  archaic  purposes  to  Jane.  She 
had  little  doubt  of  the  result,  and  wished  the  decision  and 
refusal  to  come  from  her  aunt,  so  that  the  man  should 
not  be  angered  with  her. 

Dunnybrig  spoke  no  more  to  her  on  the  subject  for  the 
present,  though  from  a  chance  word  she  perceived  that 
he  had  assumed  she  was  willing.  She  did  not  deny  it, 
though  she  had  done  nothing  to  justify  him  in  this  belief. 
She  guessed  that  the  farmer  was  negotiating  on  the  sub- 
ject with  his  wife  ;  and  she  was  right.  Many  biblical 
hints  were  daily  dropped  by  Mr.  Dunnybrig,  and  when 
he  considered  that  the  hour  was  come,  he  approached  the 
matter  and  laid  his  enterprise  starkly  before  Jane.  He 
spoke  to  her  by  night  after  they  had  gone  to  bed,  and, 
as  a  preliminary,  he  read  the  history  of  Abraham. 

"  Tis  a  strange  fact,"  he  said,  when  the  light  was 
out,  "  that  the  people  say  I  walk  arm-in-arm  with 
God." 

"  Many  a  true  word  be  spoke  in  jest,"  answered  Mrs. 
Dunnybrig  quietly.  She  knew  quite  well  what  was 
coming.  A  hundred  signs  had  contributed  to  it.  His 
continued  talk  of  offspring  and  the  Lord's  will  had  wak- 
ened dormant  suspicions.  Therefore,  Jane  was  ready ; 
and  she  was  fearless.  , 

She  lay  alert  now,  all  senses  strung  to  battle,  intuition 
at  highest  pitch,  monogamic  instincts  marshalled  to 
protect  her,  and  religion  also  upon  her  side. 

"  Yes,  they  say  I  walk  arm-in-arm  with  God,  and  they 
mean  it  for  an  offence.  But  'tis  they,  not  me,  who  look 
foolish.     We  hear  on  every  hand  how  Jehovah's  ways 
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the  matter  outside  any  paltry  human  opinions  and  preju 
dices.  We  let  small  things  seem  large  and  suffer  them 
to  bulk  big  and  hide  the  things  that  truly  are  large.  But 
I've  always  strove  to  keep  all  questions  in  their  proper 
place,  and  'tis  only  since  I  heard  the  Lord's  angel  telling 
me  by  night  that  I  must  make  a  man  or  two  in  my  own 
image  afore  'tis  too  late — 'tis  only  since  that  came  upon 
me  as  a  duty  to  face — that  I've  weighed  the  matter,  or 
troubled  about  it.  Where  God's  finger  points,  man 
must  go." 

"  This  don't  surprise  me  as  much  as  you  might  think, 
Valiant." 

"  So  much  the  better.  I  hate  concealment,  and  have 
been  at  good  pains  to  show  which  way  my  thoughts  were 
leading.  You  see,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  I  be 
Abraham  over  again." 

"  Yes,  my  dear ;  but  I  ban't  Sarah,  and  Araminta 
Dench  ain't  going -to  be  Hagar — if  that's  what  you're 
aiming  at.  There's  nothing  like  plain  speaking,  as  you 
say,  so  we'll  be  plain  as  the  sun,  if  you  please.  This 
thing  be  got  in  your  brain,  and  angels  have  put  it  there 
— so  you  say.  Well,  there's  all  sorts  of  angels — good 
and  bad — and  all  sorts  of  dreams — good  and  bad  like- 
wise. Now  you  say  every  word  what  you  want  to  say  ; 
and  then  you  can  listen  to  your  wife." 

"  I  don't  like  your  tone  of  voice,  Jane,"  he  answered. 
"  There's  heat  in  it.  This  subject  must  be  approached 
by  you  same  as  it  has  been  by  me.  'Tis  a  religious 
matter — far,  far  above  any  silly,  small  feelings — for  or 
against.  I  say  that  God  have  told  me  that  I  must  add 
to  the  human  wealth  of  the  nation  and  fetch  a  few 
children  into  it,  because  it  is  not  His  will  that  my  pattern 
should  be  lost.  In  a  word,  I  am  to  have  five  children 
before  I  die." 

"  Are  you  ?  Well,  you  shan't  have  'em  before  /  die, 
anyway,"  declared  the  woman  quietly. 

"  Can  you  be  so  small  and  selfish  about  it  ?  "he  asked. 
"  Now  I  never  should  have  expected  that  !     I  must  try 
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one  more  so,  and  your  trying  to  mix  yourself  up  with 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  won't  make  it  different. 
What  be  the  people  planning  to  do  this  instant  mo- 
ment ?  Why,  they  be  going  to  hang  a  effigy  of  a  woman 
who  be  cruel  to  her  husband  :  and  how  much  fearfuller 
a  thing  is  a  man  cruel  to  his  wife  !  The  Old  Testament 
days  be  over,  and  you  know  it  ;  and  I  didn't  marry  you 
under  the  Old  Testament  ;  I  married  you  under  the 
Prayer-Book.  Tis  perfectly  well  understood  and  ac- 
cepted that  a  barren  wife  do  stand  for  ever  between  an 
honest  man  and  a  family  :  and  if  he  goes  into  matrimony, 
a  man  has  got  to  do  it  open-eyed  and  take  the  rough 
with  the  smooth." 

"  And  so  has  a  woman,"  he  said.  "  But  the  rough 
you've  never  suffered,  and  never  shall  while  I  can  stand 
between.  I  want  you  to  have  joy  of  my  little  ones 
afore  you  be  too  old  to  do  so ;  and  what  more  reasonable 
and  suent.  and  fitting  altogether  than  that  your  own 
niece  should  be  the  chosen  instrument  of  the  Lord  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  begin  again,"  she  answered ;  "  'tis  my  turn 
now,  and  you  promised  to  listen.  And  I  say  this  :  I've 
been  a  good  wife  to  you,  and  a  loving  and  a  patient." 

"  You'll  have  the  first  place  of  honour  at  my  right 
hand." 

"  What's  that,  if  another  woman  has  the  place  of 
honour  everywhere  else  ?  Can't  you  see  ?  This  ban't 
the  Holy  Land  :  'tis  Widecombe.  One  man,  one  wife — 
that's  where  we've  got  to  now,  and  it  ban't  for  you  to 
go  back,  all  on  your  own,  to  the  old  manners  and 
customs." 

"  There's  no  such  thing  as  '  old  '  with  God  Almighty, 
Jane." 

"  You're  deceived — bitterly  and  cruelly  deceived ; 
and  if  you  think  such  an  outrage  could  happen  in  any 
Christian  country  anywhere  nowadays  and  not  set  all 
decent  people  buzzing  at  your  ears,  you  make  a  very 
great  mistake." 

"  Leave  that  side,"  he  answered.     "  Leave  that  side. 
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"  Tis  one  of  two  things,  Valiant,  and  a  choice  of  evils 
at  best  now.  Either  you  are  humbugging  yourself  some- 
thing shocking,  or  else  you're  going  mad  ;  and  'tis  more 
like  the  last  than  the  first,  in  my  opinion  ;  for  you  can  see 
life  clear  enough  when  you  please ;  and  I've  always  said 
and  believed,  for  all  your  strangeness,  that  you  walked 
closer  to  God  than  most  men — till  now.  But  never 
again  will  I  say  it." 

"  That's  your  narrowness,"  he  answered.  "  While 
everything  I  did  or  said  suited  you,  of  course  you  put  it 
down  to  the  Almighty  ;  and  now,  just  because  He  has 
pointed  out  certain  things  that  I  should  never  have  hit 
on'  single-handed  ;  and  just  because  these  things  lower 
your  fancied  dignity  and  importance — then  you  get  up 
in  arms  and  pretend  that  'tisn't  the  Lord  at  all  that's 
calling  to  me.  For  a  woman  as  have  dwelt  forty  years 
under  my  roof,  to  grudge  God  five  immortal  souls  of 
my  getting  !  Why — how  can  you  sink  to  it  ?  I  wish 
you  could  see  yourself  as  your  Maker  and  me  see  you, 
Jane,  for  then " 

"  Have  done  !  "  she  cried.  "  I  tell  you  that  I've  been 
patient  with  you  always.  My  patience  was  butter  to 
the  bread  of  our  married  life,  and  if  you  knew  how  thick 
it  had  to  be  spread  over  all  they  forty  years,  you'd  give 
me  some  credit.  But  this — I'll  never,  never,  never 
suffer  it,  and  more  wouldn't  any  self-respecting  English 
woman,  let  alone  a  Ford  of  Tavistock.  We  hold  our 
heads  high,  and  it  have  been  quite  punishment  enough 
to  me  to  bear  no  children,  which  you  very  well  know. 
And,  at  the  time  of  hope  and  disappointment,  you  sup- 
ported me  through  it  and  behaved  like  a  man,  and  said 
'twas  the  Lord's  will." 

"So  it  was,"  answered  her  husband.  "So  it  was, 
Jane.  But  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  The  question 
is  this  ;  '  Be  Valiant  Dunnybrig  to  have  a  hand  in  the  next 
generation,  because  the  Lord  have  looked  upon  him  and 
seen  him  a  man  well  fitted  so  to  do  ?  '  That's  what 
we've  got  to  answer.     'Tis  a  feeble  race  nowadays,  and 
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mossy  top  faced  south,  sustained  a  rowan  sapling  that 
sprang  up  from  its  midst  and  sucked  life  out  of  the  stone. 
A  light  of  golden  green  moss  and  silvery  lichens  shone 
over  the  mighty  boulder  ;  ferns  and  pennyworts  em- 
broidered its  face  and  sides  ;  a  tonsure  of  grass — green 
in  summer,  in  winter,  grey — ascended  upon  its  crown. 
Beside  this  master  rock  stood  another,  wreathed  in  a 
great  ivy  tod  ;  and  now  there  came  an  evening  when  both 
the  "  Rugglestone  "  and  its  neighbour  were  covered  with 
close-packed  humanity,  for  the  event  of  the  mock  execu- 
tion was  to  take  place  at  their  feet. 

Fifty  people  scattered  the  field,  and  around  an  old 
shippon  at  the  upper  end  there  swarmed  a  cluster  of 
men,  who  came  and  went,  ran  hither  and  thither,  and 
gave  directions  to  each  other.  Upon  the  "  Rugglestone  " 
itself,  overlooking  the  grave  that  opened  beneath  it, 
stood  Gabriel  Shillingford,  for  to  him,  as  an  antiquary, 
the  rite  promised  exceeding  interest,  and  he  was  at  • 
present  concerned  more  with  the  archaeological  aspect 
of  the  revival  than  its  immediate  significance.  But 
although  not  a  few,  including  his  daughter  Petronell,  Mrs. 
Louisa  Windeatt  and  Samuel  Sweetland  and  his  sister 
from  Tunhill,  stood  beside  the  farmer  and  listened  to  his 
discourse,  others  were  not  so  indifferent,  and  approached 
the  event  with  personal  emotion.  There  were  factions 
in  the  field,  and  those  who  resented  the  matter  congre- 
gated together  and  held  a  firm  front.  Here  stood  Old 
Harry  Hawke,  his  son  Young  Harry,  and  two  labourers 
from  Woodhayes.  With  them  appeared  Elias  Coaker  ; 
though  it  was  not  conviction  that  brought  him,  but  a 
natural  inclination  to  take  the  weaker  side.  A  Smerdon 
or  two — younger  brothers  of  Whitelock — also  assisted 
Mabel  Pierce's  supporters,  and  certain  men  were  drawn 
to  them — from  no  interest  in  the  heroine  of  the  event, 
but  because  their  private  enemies  happened  to  be  on 
the  other  side.  This  evening  promised  good  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  off  old  scores.  Thus,  Mr.  Bell,  of  the  alms- 
house, had  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  because  he  hoped, 
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and  properly  surprise  'em,  and  tear  the  effigy  of  Mrs. 
Pierce  to  pieces  afore  their  eyes." 

"  Policeman  Sanders  be  gone  to  speak  to  Policeman 
Chave  at  the  gate,"  said  Young  Harry.  "  They'll  take 
the  side  of  the  weakest,  according  to  their  custom,  so 
if  we're  winning,  we'll  have  'em  against  us  at  the  finish." 

"I'll  go  over  and  talk  to  them,"  declared  his  father. 
"  The  time  is  at  hand,  for  there's  Mr.  Shillingfonf  and  a 
good  few  women  and  non-fighters  perched  up  'pon  the 
'  Rugglestone.'  " 

"  I  wanted  for  Mrs.  Pierce  to  come  herself  and  face  it 
out,"  said  Mr.  Gurney's  cousin.  "  And  Tom  axed  her 
also,  I  believe  ;  because,  as  he  very  truly  said,  our  side 
would  fight  a  lot  better  if  she  was  there  to  see ;  but  she 
wouldn't  come.  And  t'other  side  wanted  for  Arthur 
Pierce  to  go  and  stand  up  on  the  rock  out  of  harm's  way  ; 
but  he's  taking  the  affair  ill,  and  says  that  'tis  the  last 
straw  that  will  break  his  back." 

A  man  approached,  hatless  and  excited. 

"  'Tis  Christian  Cobleigh,"  said  Harry  Hawke  the 
younger.  "  He's  against  us,  as  we  all  know,  and  we 
can't  have  no  truck  with  him  to-night." 

"  No,  no,"  declared  Christian.  "  You'm  out  there, 
I'm  your  side.  I've  throwed  'em  over  long  ago.  I'm 
on  Mabel  Pierce's  side,  I  do  assure  'ee." 

A  crowd  of  men  and  boys,  and  a  few  women,  wandered 
about  the  field.  Their  numbers  increased.  They  crowded 
round  the  grave  and  the  gallows  ;  then  they  sought  to 
penetrate  the  old  barn,  but  were  prevented.  Presently 
the  church  clock  struck  six,  and  the  ceremony  began. 
Hardly  had  the  bell  ceased  when  another  sound — harsh 
and  hideous — a  burlesque  of  a  bell,  rolled  out  from  the 
shippon, .  and  to  its  painful  reiteration  a  procession 
emerged  from  the  building. 

Nicky  Glubb,  led  by  his  wife,  came  first.  They  were 
both  clad  in  black  ;  indeed,  a  significant  feature  of  the 
procession  was  its  funereal  aspect,  for  only  one  flash 
of    white    broke    the    monotony    of    darkness.     Nicky 
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combe  husband-beater !  "  The  dummy  bulked  larger  far 
than  life. 

Mr.  Timothy  Turtle  and  half  a  dozen  other  men 
brought  up  the  rear.  They  bore  marrow-bones  and 
cleavers — to  be  used  later  ;  while  a  boy,  left  in  the  shed 
from  which  the  procession  had  started,  beat  regularly 
upon  a  great  metal  pan  and  imitated  the  passing  bell. 

Then  to  the  gallows  marched  the  procession,  and  drew 
up  in  a  ring  there,  while  the  crowd  pressed  round  them. 
All  was  done  in  order  and  without  any  haste  or  disturb- 
ance, for  the  supporters  of  Mabel  Pierce  felt  a  little 
awed  by  the  solemnity  of  the  scene.  The  rival  faction 
outnumbered  them  considerably,  and  Tom  Gurney  still 
tarried. 

Then  Pancras  spoke  : 

"  My  friends,"  he  said,  "  we  will  now  sing  the  hymn  of 
the  husband-beater,  before  we  give  this  woman  to  her 
doom  !  " 

The  effigy  was  brought  under  the  gallows,  and  while 
Jack  Mogridge  tied  a  rope  about  its  neck,  Nicky  played  a 
new  tune ;  the  boys  sang  to  a  slow  measure  the  song  that 
Uncle  Cobleigh  had  taught  them  ;  and  the  men  thun- 
dered in  time  on  their  marrow-bones  and  -cleavers. 

Thus  ran  the  dirge  : 

x'  There  is  a  wife  lives  in  this  place 
Who  beats  her  husband  to  sad  disgrace, 
She  beats  him  black,  and  she  beats  him  blue, 
She  beats  him  till  the  blood  runs  through  ! 
And  if  this  woman  don't  mend  her  manners, 
We'll  have  her  skin  and  send  to  the  tanners  ; 
And  when  the  tanners  have  tanned  it  well, 
Her  hide  shall  be  hung  on  the  nail  of  liell !  " 

Twice  the  song  was  shouted  slowly,  and  then  came  the 
ceremony  of  the  execution.  The  cumbrous  effigy  was 
dragged  aloft  with  a  dozen  men  at  the  rope.  It  was 
then  allowed  to  spin  awhile  by  the  neck  before  the  face 
of  all  beholders. 

And  still  the  woman's  friends  looked  for  their  leader  : 
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there's  Elias  Coaker  and  some  young  Snicrdons 
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and  the  men  from  Woodhayes.  And  that  old  devil,  Bell 
from  the  almshouse,  be  crept  behind  'em." 

"  He's  come  for  me,"  declared  Nicky.  "  You  bring 
me  to  the  man  and  let  me  get  my  hand  in  his  necker- 
chief— I  ax  no  more." 

The  moment  the  bier  was  deposited  Pancras  began, 
but  his  sermon  was  punctuated  by  the  first  growling  of 
the  storm. 

"  Stand  further  off,  you  men !  Don't  you  be  so 
damned  pushing,  Young  Harry  Hawke  !  " 

"  Keep  back,  Coaker !  Where's  thev  police  got 
to?  " 

Thus  spake  Johnson,  Turtle,  and  others  ;  but  Elias 
proved  a  good  general.  He  still  sought  for  Tom  Gur- 
ney,  and  expected  the  blacksmith  would  spring  out  of 
the  increasing  crowd  at  any  moment.  The  men  and 
women  on  the  rock  craned  to  see  the  effigy,  and  grey 
evening  stole  over  the  scene. 

"  We  are  met,"  began  Pancras  hurriedly — "  we  are 
met,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  to  commit  to  the  earth  the 
dust  of  a  woman  that  beat  her  husband.  'Tis  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  by  the  mouths  of  witnesses  that  this 
Mabel  Pierce — — " 

"  Shut  your  silly  mouth,  you  ginger-headed  fool !  " 
shouted  a  man  behind  the  crowd,  and  it  seemed  that 
the  sense  of  the  meeting  went  with  him. 

"  Hold  on,"  whispered  Coaker  to  his  friends  ;  "  they'll 
all  be  our  way  of  thinking  in  a  minute.  Let  him  talk  a 
bit  more  and  they'll  roll  him  into  the  pit  himself." 

Pancras  was  staggered  by  the  interruption  and  laugh- 
ter that  greeted  it  ;  but  he  made  another  effort,  while 
Johnson  and  Turtle  and  Mogridge  busied  themselves 
with  ropes,  and  Uncle  Cobleigh  uttered  directions. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  friends,  let  it  be  a  lesson  to  us  one  and 
all,"  continued  the  stonemason  ;  but  he  got  no  further. 
Somebody  outside  the  crowd  flung  a  clod  of  wet  earth, 
and  so  excellent  was  the  aim  that  it  hit  the  preacher  on 
the  back  of  the  head,  burst  like  a  shell,  and  splattered 
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Bellona's  incarnate  self,  and,  not  content  with  leading 
her  husband  upon  the  venerable  coward  of  the  alms- 
house, attacked  him  too.  Buffeted  and  bedraggled, 
Mr.  Bell  screamed  for  help,  and  when  a  policeman  ran 
to  his  rescue,  the  frenzied  Nicky,  now  beside  himself, 
struck  out  wildly,  fastened  with  both  hands  upon  the 
officer's  throat,  dragged  him  into  the  dust4  and  bit  his 
ear.  The  accordion,  breaking  from  its  strap,  flew  off  his 
back,  and  Mr.  Bell,  perceiving  the  accident,  revived  a 
little  of  his  self-respect  by  trampling  the  instrument  to 
pieces  under  Nanny's  eyes.  It  squeaked  and  screamed 
in  dying  agonies  beneath  his  heavy  feet. 

Now  was  the  struggle  at  full  tide,  and  a  rolling  battle 
of  men  foamed  this  way  and  that  like  a  fierce  sea  round 
the  "  Rugglestone."  Nicky  had  chosen  his  antagonist 
ill,  for  the  police  were  soon  weary  of  suffering  blows  from 
both  sides  and  returning  none  ;  when,  therefore,  this 
assault  was  made  upon  one  of  their  own  limited  com- 
pany, they  awoke  to  personal  interest,  and  concentrated 
their  forces  upon  Mr.  Glubb.  Indeed,  the  concentra- 
tion was  necessary,  for  he  fought  with  lion-like  fury,  j 
and  Nanny,  having  failed  to  catch  Mr.  Bell,  returned 
and  did  her  best  to  assist  him.  Her  a  policeman  picked 
up  bodily,  and  bore  shrieking  and  scratching  from  the 
fray  ;  but  it  needed  four  others  to  control  Nicky  and 
make  him  a  prisoner.  The  battle  raged  a  little  longer, 
and  then  the  smaller  side  and  the  weaker  sex  most 
gloriously  triumphed.  Pancras  went  down  before  the 
heavier  fist  of  Elias.  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Turtle  were 
similarly  discomfited,  and  fragments  of  their  fancy- 
dresses  strewed  the  field.  Jack  Mogridge,  the  execu- 
tioner, suffered  more  than  most,  for  he  was  captured 
by  a  sudden  sally  of  four,  headed  by  his  own  father, 
and  bundled,  hoofs,  horns,  and  tail,  into  the  grave  dug 
for  the  dummy.  Christian  Cobleigh,  on  the  other  side, 
also  received  specially  rough  treatment  as  a  traitor  and 
one  probably  responsible  for  this  organized  opposition. 
Somebody  seizing  the  whip  which  accompanied  Mabel 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 


Widecombe  was  mightily  shaken,  and  the  waves  of  this 
great  storm  swept  here  and  there  until  scarcely  a  home- 
stead but  felt  the  beat  of  them.  Public  opinion  had 
seldom  been  so  stirred,  and  there  was,  in  addition  to  the 
actual  whirlwind  of  debate  awakened,  a  self-conscious 
under-current  of  conviction  that  the  hanging  of  Mrs. 
Pierce's  effigy  must  have  resounded  to  the  far  corners  of 
the  earth. 

In  truth,  half  a  dozen  paragraphs  in  half  a  dozen  local 
papers  represented  the  extent  of  the  world's  attention. 
After  forty-eight  hours  had  passed,  the  event  was  for- 
gotten beyond  the  Vale  ;  but  there  it  reigned  para- 
mount for  some  time  longer,  and  from  it  there  sprang 
minor  incidents  that  served  to  keep  the  battle  in  men's 
minds. 

Two  days  later  a  party  at  the  "  Rugglestone  Inn  "  re- 
traced each  feature  of  the  conflict,  and  Birkett  Johnson, 
in  whom  had  suddenly  awakened  an  instinct  for  strategy, 
explained  to  Mr.  Turtle  and  Christian  Cobleigh  how 
certain  flank  movements  must  have  changed  the  course 
of  the  fight.  Then  came  the  familiar,  slow  stump  of 
heavy  boots. 

"  Aw  jimmery  !  'tis  Nicky  Glubb  !  They've  let  him 
out,"  cried  Pancras. 

The  squat,  toad-like  figure  entered,  and  Nanny,  flushed 
with  triumph,  led  him  amongst  them. 

"  Three  cheers  for  Nicky  !  "  cried  Mr.  Turtle,  and  then 
they  hastened  to  learn  the  news. 

"  We  all  thought  you  was  going  to  have  a  month, 
Glubb,"  said  Johnson. 

"  No  doubt,"  answered  the  blind  man.  "  A  pack  -  °* 
filthy  cowards  that  you  be  !  And  I  dare  say  you'd  ^J§7e 
liked  for  it  to  be  six — some  of  you.  Give  me  a  pint  l>  Tim 
Turtle,  I'm  very  near  busting  for  beer.  But  the03^  *1S< 
the  Justices  be  men,  thank  God,  and  though  °  tneY  v€ 
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your  chaps  put  together  was  only  able  to  catch  one  of 
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these  brawlers,  and  him  a  blind  man  ?  '  And  the  In- 
spector said  I  was  the  only  one  who  fell  foul  of  the  police. 
'  He  was  like  a  mad  dog-/  said  Inspector,  '  and  P.C.  Chave 
and  others  will  testify  to  it.  They  hit  him  on  the  head, 
but  he  wouldn't  drop,  and  then  he  deliberately  tried  to 
bite  off  P.C.  Caunter's  ear,  so  they  had  to  take  him  in 
charge.' 

"  '  You're  a  liar,  Mister  Inspector,'  I  told  him.  '  I  only 
gived  the  constable  a  gentle  nip,  because  he  was  screwing 
my  arms  out  of  the  armholes ;  and  so  would  anybody.' 

"  Well,  in  a  word,  they  dismissed  the  case,  and  the 
Honourable  Kitson,  the  Chairman,  said  'twas  a  poor  bag 
for  the  police  on  such  a  great  occasion,  and  he  reckoned 
I'd  had  enough,  whether  or  no.  Then  I  blessed  the  man 
to  his  face  and  told  him  I'd  not  forget  it  ;  and  then, 
striking  while  the  iron  was  hot,  I  reminded  them  that 
my  means  of  livelihood  had  been  scat  to  atoms  by  that 
blasted  dog,  old  Bell,  and  ventured  to  say  that  if  another 
musical  instrument  weren't  forthcoming  I'd  be  on  the 
parish,  willy  nilly.  They  took  the  hint  and  I've  got  two 
pound,  but  'twill  call  for  another  yet,  and  I  expect  a 
proper  subscription  to  be  made  by  our  side." 

"  Us  shall  be  ready  and  willing,"  promised  Mr.  Turtle. 
"  You  suffered  for  right — leastways,  I  think  so,  though 
there's  a  good  deal  of  different  opinions." 

"  Of  course,"  declared  Nicky.  "  There  always  is 
afterwards.  But  the  money  must  be  got  together  afore 
Monday,  for  then  I  go  to  Newton  to  buy  a  instrument. 
'Tis  a  chance  of  the  people  to  show  what  they  think  of 
me,  and  I  ought  to  rake  in  pounds  and  pounds." 

:t  You  will,"  foretold  Christian  Cobleigh.  "  You 
should  get  a  subscription  book — 'twill  cost  but  a  penny — 
and  carry  it  round,  and  see  everybody  in  Widecombe  with 
twopence  to  spare  and  tell  'em  of  all  your  cruel  trouble." 

"  Teach  your  grandmother  !  "  responded  Mr.  Glubb. 
"  D'you  think  me  and  my  wife  don't  know  how  to  raise 
the  wind  ?  " 

"  You  did  ought  to  go  to  Bell  first,"  said  a  labourer, 
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ton  mile  of  the  place  all  night  !     And  Tom  have  left  his 
business  to  be  put  up  for  sale;    so,  oi  course,  tl 
:  come  bark  no  more,  and  all  our  trouble  vain." 
I  won't  allow  that,"  declared  Johnson.      "  Tv. 
that   brought   matters  to  a  climax  and  cleared  the  air. 
Now  thej  ,  we  honest  men  can  breathe  again." 

"  And  how's  Arthur  Pierce  ?  "  asked  Nicky.     "  Seeing 
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what  I've  done  and  suffered  for  that  shadow  of  a  man,  he 
ought  to  fork  out  five  bob  to  his  own  cheek,  if  not  more." 

"  He  will,"  promised  Widecornbe.  "  He  gladly  will. 
At  first,  when  the  blow  fell,  he  yelped  about  the  place 
like  a  cat  that  have  had  her  kittens  drownded  ;  but 
Doctor  Grenville  have  given  him  a  physic  strong  enough 
to  make  the  dead  come  up  out  of  their  graves,  and,  what 
with  the  peace  and  quiet  at  home,  and  the  stuff  tighten- 
ing up  his  inner  works,  Arthur  tells  me  that  already  he's 
plucking  up  a  trifle  of  his  courage." 

"  And  in  my  opinion  'tis  a  very  nice  question  now  what 
his  friends  ought  to  do  about  it/'  said  a  man,  regarding 
Mr.  Turtle  doubtfully.  "  However,  I'm  a  poor  drinker 
at  best  ;  but  some  of  you  soakers — you'll  have  to  think 
twice  whether  you  bide  here,  now  the  woman  have  gone, 
or  whether  you  go  back  to  Pierce." 

The  point  had  already  occurred  to  one  or  two  of  the 
company,  and  all  felt  it  very  dehcate. 

"  'Tis  each  for  himself,  of  course,"  declared  Pancras. 
"  But  for  my  part  I  shall  bide  along  with  Mr.  Turtle, 
though  that's  not  to  say  but  I'll  have  a  drink  at  the 
1  Old  Inn,'  now  and  again,  as  chance  happens." 

"  'Twill  have  to  be  thought  upon,"  admitted  Birkett 
Johnson.  "  But  we  mustn't  say  nothing  afore  Mr. 
Turtle  in  his  own  bar.     It  wouldn't  be  civil." 

"  What  shall  you  do  about  it,  Nick  ?  "  whispered 
Nanny,  and  he  answered  aloud. 

"  My  way  be  clear  enough.  Us'll  see  whether  Tim 
Turtle  here,  or  Arthur  Pierce,  will  take  the  properest 
view  about  the  new  accordion.  So  far  as  we  can,  me 
and  my  wife  do  unto  others  just  exactly  the  same  as  they 
do  unto  us." 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

There  came  a  letter  from  Mr.  Blatchford,  the  lawyer's 
clerk,  to  William  Coaker,  and,  while  Elias  shared  the 
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Mr.    Blatchford  d  a  further  personal   regard 

lr.  and   Mrs.  Coaker,  recollected  their  hospitality, 
and  hoped  that  all  at  Southcombe  were  well  and  i 
perous.     Thereupon  Grace  called  her  niece,  and  the  girl's 
uncle  informed  her  of  these  facts.     Tryphena  was 
-ted. 
"  How    lovely    'twill    be  !  "    she   said.     "I'm   sure    I 
ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  somebody." 

You  can  thauk  your  dead  father,  my  dear,"  answered 
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Uncle  William.  "  I  reckon  he  understood  the  ways  of 
it,  and  knowed  this  here  land  was  worth  snapping  for 
the  sake  of  the  future.  You  may  be  worth  thousands 
in  a  year  or  two  and  you  be  growed  a  very  important 
person,  and  I'm  sure  Aunt  Grace  and  me  will  be  feared 
of  our  lives  about  'ee  now.  You  must  be  ever  so  sensible, 
Tryphena ;  and  you  mustn't  go  talking  about  it  to  Dick, 
Tom,  and  Harry." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Surely  everybody  who 
cares  for  me  will  be  glad  ?  " 

"  And  hungry  for  a  bite  as  well.  You'll  have  all  the 
boys  running  after  you  for  one  thing." 

"  Don't  you  talk  that  nonsense,  father,"  said  Mrs 
Coaker.  "  Tryphena  is  a  very  clever  girl — quite  clever 
enough  to  keep  a  secret,  I'm  sure.  And  she's  got  to 
think  about  some  higher  branches  of  schooling  if  she 
wants  to — not  about  lovers  nor  no  nonsense  like  that. 
There'll  be  an  allowance  made  for  your  wishes  and 
money  to  satisfy  them." 

"  But  I  shan't  have  time,  Aunt  Grace." 

"  Yes  you  will.  You  mustn't  be  so  busy  about  the 
farm.  It  ban't  for  you  to  feed  the  chickens  and  all  that 
no  more." 

"  What  am  I  here  for,  then  ?  " 

"  Because  you  be  your  mother's  daughter,  my  dear. 
That's  the  reason.  And  much  we  love  you  to  be  here, 
I'm  sure,  and  very  cruel  we  should  miss  you.  But  you 
must  rise  to  it." 

"  I  look  to  Shillingford  and  his  daughter  to  be  a  lot  of 
use  in  this  matter,"  declared  Mr.  Coaker.  "  There's 
blood  in  Shillingford,  and  to  be  haughty  and  only  neigh- 
bour with  the  bettermost  is  natural  and  proper  to  him. 
You  must  tell  him,  because  he  can  be  trusted.  And 
don't  you  be  frightened.  You  must  come  to  it  gradual, 
and  master  the  great  idea  of  cash.  For  instance,  you'd 
hardly  believe  it,  but  suppose  you  was  to  say  to  me,  '  I 
want  a  proper  piano  and  a  music-stool  all  complete, 
Uncle  William  ! '     Well,  I  shouldn't  laugh  at  you.     I 
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"  We  must  la  tight  hand  on  you, 

young  woman  ;    and  if  I  have  any  word  in  it,  I'll  take 

a  don't  play  about  with  no  monev  till 

arned   the   worth   of  it.     New  accordions  for 
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more  things  -and  all  afore  you've  heard  your  luck 

ten  minuu  -  !     Now  you  go  to  bed,  and  thank  the  Giver 
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and  ax  Him  to  help  you  with  the  future.  And  bless  the 
clever  father  as  did  so  wisely,  and  then  was  swept  away 
afore  he  had  time  to  reap  what  he'd  sowed.  He  was  a 
saving  man,  remember." 

"  Yes,  he  was.  His  pleasure  was  to  work,  and  if  you 
work  hard  in  Australia,  there's  always  something  to  it. 
So  he  prospered.  And  don't  you  think  I'll  forget  him, 
Uncle.     Tis  the  last  thing  I'll  do." 

She  bade  them  good-night  and  departed  ;  then  they 
talked  concerning  her,  and  Mrs.  Coaker  was  anxious. 

"  I  think  for  my  part  'tis  a  pity  she  knows." 

"  She  had  to,  however,"  answered  the  man  ;  "  be- 
cause it's  not  fair  for  her  to  live  like  a  country  girl  any 
more,  and  mind  our  poultry.  She  had  to  know  her 
power,  that  she  might  help  herself  and  enlarge  her  mind, 
and  learn  and  travel  if  she's  minded  to.  Widecombe 
ban't  no  place  for  a  young,  lovely  thing  like  that  with 
thousands  of  pounds  in  her  pocket." 

"  She's  all  heart,  the  dinky  dear.  Her  eyes  be  just 
lamps  of  goodness  and  loving-kindness.  She  trusts 
everybody  and  fears  nought.  All  her  thoughts  get  out 
through  her  heart  ;  but  us  must  teach  her  to  be  differ- 
ent, and  let  the  head  be  door-keeper.  I  wish  —  I 
wish " 

"  What  do  you  wish,  then  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Why,   a  mother's  wish,   I   suppose.     Knowing  our 

Elias  like  I  do,  I  wish And  yet  no  doubt  'twould  be 

taken  in  a  wrong  spirit.  But  when  you  think  how  strong 
and  resolute  he  is,  and  how  tight  his  head's  screwed  on, 
and  how  he  hates  humbug  and  nonsense,  and  scorns 
wrong-doing  and  anything  dishonest — when  you  think 
of  all  that,  you  can't  help  feeling  that  such  a  man  as 
Elias " 

"  But  that  couldn't  happen — never.  Even  if  he  loved 
her  with  all  his  heart,  this  would  very  soon  choke  him 
off.     He's  proud  as  Lucifer.     I  know  what  he'd  say." 

"  But  Tryphena  thinks  the  world  of  him." 

"  You  must  see  the  world  afore  you  can  think  the 
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"  You  must   explain   to  the  lawyers,  and  ax  'em  to 

an." 
"  A  new  roof  to  the  shippon,  if  you  please,"  said  Mr. 
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Coaker.  "  That  was  pretty  near  her  first  idea.  And 
the  sense  of  the  child,  too  !  She's  thinking  of  lessons  ; 
but  she  don't  know  what  she'll  larn  yet.  The  wisdom 
of  the  earth  lies  in  her  reach,  and  she's  clever  enough  to 
want  to  have  a  dip  at  it." 

Elias  approved  of  this. 

"  A  very  witty  thought,  without  a  doubt.  Lessons 
will  keep  her  out  of  mischief,  if  'tis  a  woman  that 
teaches  'em." 

Mrs.  Coaker  stared  at  her  son. 

"  Good  Lord,  Elias  !  You  talk  as  if  you  was  an  old 
woman  yourself,"  she  said. 

"I'm  sorry  for  Try  an  a  way.  Because  a  rich  girl 
always  sees  men  at  their  worst.  The  fortune-hunters 
be  at  her  like  wasps  at  a  honey-pot,  and  the  decent 
chaps,  who  might  feel  they  like  her  for  herself,  be  hedged 
off  by  pride,  owing  to  her  cash." 

"  More  fools  them,"  answered  Grace  Coaker.  "  'Tis 
weak-minded  in  my  opinion  for  a  man  to  hold  back  where 
he  knoweth  he'd  be  welcome,  just  because  the  woman's 
better  off  than  him.  'Tis  very  hard  on  the  woman, 
because  she  can't  drop  the  handkerchief  if  she's  self- 
respecting." 

"  Money,  in  fact,  lifts  a  man  or  woman  up  to  be  on  the 
same  level  with  the  gentlefolk,"  explained  Mr.  Coaker. 
"  These  be  the  sort  of  troubles  t 'hat  come  to  them  when 
they  want  to  go  courting.  'Tisn't  often  that  such  things 
fall  out  among  us.  Life  goes  more  natural-like  with  us, 
because  the  bettermost  have  built  up  a  lot  of  silly  non- 
sense round  them — a  whole  wilderness  of  manners  and 
customs,  and  odd  and  funny  tricks  of  behaviour  that 
we  get  along  mighty  well  without.  The  higher  you  go, 
the  more  be  reality  hidden  from  you,  and  there  never 
yet  was  a  royal  king  as  knew  so  much  about  the  bed- 
rock truth  of  things  as  a  working  tinker.  For  why  ? 
Nobody  tries  to  hide  the  truth  from  the  tinker.  He  can 
smell  it  and  break  his  shins  on  it  so  soon  as  he  pleases. 
But  there's  always  a  busy  bustle  going  on  between  truth 
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be  worth  just  exactly  as  much  as  every  other  in  the  eye 
of  the  state/  says  he,  '  and  some  will  be  more  useful, 
arid  some  will  be  less,  and  some  may  make  against 
progress  and  may  even  have  to  be  put  behind  bars  ; 
but  it  will  come  to  be  known  that  everybody  must  be 
himself,  and  all  will  be  treated  alike  and  have  his  proper 
share  of  the  world's  good  things  and  no  more.'  There's 
one  lot  of  thinkers,  however,  as  would  make  this  differ- 
ence between  useful  and  useless,  and  Johnson  actually 
says  'tis  doubtful  in  another  hundred  years  whether  the 
right  down  wasters  and  sick  folk  and  wicked  folk  will 
be  allowed  a  hand  in  the  next  generation.  But  'tis 
only  the  very  cleverest  people  think  about  breeding  the 
unborn  at  present,  and,  their  childer  don't  interest  most 
men  and  women  half  as  much  as  breeding  cattle,  or  dogs, 
or  potatoes.  Birkett  says  that  if  we  can  put  down 
the  lunatic  asylum  by  studying  the  poultry-yard,  then 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  do  so,  for  the  sake  of  the 
unborn." 

"  There  won't  be  so  much  breeding  done  in  future," 
foretold  Mrs.  Coaker.  "  Wrong  or  right,  'tis  amazing 
how  hard-hearted  the  girls  be  getting  about  babies.  The 
command  to  increase  and  multiply  be  only  attempted 
in  a  man's  income,  not  his  family.  God  knows  where 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  will  come  from  presently,  when 
England  be  crying  out  for  'em." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

Seen  over  against  the  flank  of  Hameldon,  the  main  road 
dropped  zigzag  into  Widecombe  like  a  stroke  of  white 
lightning.  The  Vale  was  brightened  with  increase  once 
again  ;  the  Moor  shone  under  its  brief  bravery  of  roseal 
heather  and  autumn  gorse.  Like  bosses  on  a  concave 
shield,  the  elms  and  sycamores  darkened  the  valley 
hedges  and  studded  the  village ;    whilst  amidst  them 
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ttered  with  sheep  and  cattle. 
A  party  ot  women,  who  climbed  Hameldon,  now  sat 
down  to  rest  above  Kingshead  Farm,  and  beheld  this 
scene  out-spread  before  them.  They  were  all  natives 
ot  Widecombe,  and  lived  within  a  mile  of  the  spot  where 
now  they  sat  ;  yet  this  vision  was  rare  in  their  experi- 
ence, and  presented  the  charm  of  novelty.  Then  Miss 
Tapper,  who  led  this  company,  bade  them  rise  and 
proceed  upon  their  way. 

"  Now  Mrs.  Gurnev,  and  you,  Mrs.  Hawke,"  said  she, 
"  I'm  sure  you're  rested,  and  we'd  better  get  on.  It  - 
two  good  miles  to  Grimspound  yet." 

Mrs.   Gurnev   and   Mrs.   Hawke,   evidently   the  most 
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lethargic  of  the  company,  roused  themselves,  and  the 
women,  five  and  twenty  in  number,  climbed  onward. 

They  represented  one  of  Thirza  Tapper's  most  cher- 
ished enterprises.  She  wasted  little  of  her  time,  and  was 
always  full  of  business.  Rebuffs  and  scorn  seldom  dis- 
couraged her  ;  she  hesitated  not  to  beg  for  her  schemes 
and  even  make  enemies  by  her  importunity  if  the  object 
justified  such  self-sacrifice.  Her  Drug  Fund,  for  the 
Christian  natives  of  Equatorial  Africa,  flourished  ;  she 
was  an  officer  in  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  ;■  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  also  knew  her  ; 
but  '  The  Mothers  of  Widecombe  '  was  her  own  creation, 
and  the  mother  who  once  entered  that  notable  company 
rarely  escaped  from  it  again.  None  exactly  knew  the 
significance  of  the  Mothers  of  Widecombe,  or  what 
they  did,  or  stood  for.  When  asked  by  sympathetic 
friends,  Miss  Tapper  declared  that  they  represented  the 
vital  principle  of  combination  and  mutual  support  ;  but 
as  to  why  they  combined  and  what  they  supported,  she 
did  not  choose  to  be  explicit.  She  insisted  that  it  was  a 
Bond,  or  League  of  maternal  souls  rather  than  maternal 
bodies ;  but  the  Mothers  of  Widecombe  were  none  the 
less  expected  to  meet  in  the  flesh  at  least  twice  a  year  ; 
and  she  who  evaded  the  summer  picnic  or  the  winter 
social  tea  had  need  of  a  very  excellent  excuse  for  the  de- 
fection. Mothers  once  under  the  dominion  of  Miss  Tapper 
lacked  heart  or  courage  to  break  their  bonds.  Yet 
middle-aged  matrons  had  been  known  to  whisper  in  the 
ear  of  young  mothers  that  they  would  do  well  to  think 
twice  before  joining  the  League.  Miss  Tapper  demanded 
sacrifice  of  time — a  commodity  most  precious.  WThen 
she  came  into  a  cottage  to  talk,  it  meant  half  an  hour, 
and  her  counsels  were  those  of  perfection.  But  she 
spent  twenty-five  pounds  a  year  on  her  cherished  scheme, 
and  membership  demanded  no  subscription. 

The  annual  summer  holiday  was  afoot,  and  the 
mothers,  carrying  baskets,  marched  forward  over  Ham- 
eldon  with  Miss  Tapper  in  their  midst.     A  maiden  or 
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other.     "  And  I'll  bring  my  Minnie  and  Jacky  and  Bobby 
and   the   babby  ;    and   you   can   letch   up  your  childer. 
in  old  enough  to  pick.     One  day  last  year,  me  and 
randfather  made  five  shilling. 
;1  us  could  do  to  carry  the  Ixrries  home." 
Eb  V  oung  Harry  llawkes  wife  and  Mrs.  Sarah 
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Gurney  from  Dunstone  Mill,  who  was  not  a  mother,  but 
had  joined  the  throng  simply  for  their  annual  festivities, 
discussed  another  member  fifty  yards  ahead  of  them. 

"  She's  one  of  they,  '  though  I  say  it  as  shouldn't  '  sort 
of  women,"  explained  Mrs.  Hawke.  "  Pretends  to  be 
modest  as  a  violet  in  the  hedge,  and  yet  she's  as  proud 
as  a  jay,  really — though  Lord  knows  what  for.  Only  a 
woodman's  wife,  and  just  as  common  a  creature  as 
anybody  else  save  for  a  longer  tongue  and  more  cheek. 
That's  all  the  difference." 

"  And  her  childer,  what  she  makes  such  a  fuss  about, 
be  all  rickety,  and  her  husband's  not  honest ;  and  yet 
she  bears  herself  as  if  she'd  drawn  a  prize,"  added  Sarah 
Gurney. 

Emma  Hawke  looked  spitefully  at  a  tall  woman  ahead 
of  them.  She  wore  a  pink  blouse,  a  blue  skirt,  and  a 
showy  hat,  and  she  marched  in  the  van  of  the  company 
and  carried  a  heavy  basket. 

"  Her  pride'll  come  a  cropper  yet,"  declared  Young 
Harry's  wife. 

At  Hameldon  Bacon  a  halt  was  made,  and  thirsty 
mothers  mopped  their  faces  and  looked  longingly  at  the 
bottles  of  ginger-beer  and  lemonade.  But  Miss  Tapper 
disregarded  the  hint. 

"  We  can  quench  our  thirst  with  a  few  whortleberries," 
she  said.  "  Wash  your  fingers  in  that  pool,  Tryphena, 
and  gather  me  six  large  ones.     Six  will  be  enough." 

"  Don't  you  do  that,  miss,  till  I've  had  a  drink  out  of 
the  water,"  said  Emma  Hawke. 

The  Beacon  on  Hameldon  is  not  the  summit  of  that 
great  hill,  for  north  of  it  the  Moor  still  climbs  where  the 
boundary-stones  of  "  Two  Barrows  "  and  M  Single  Bar- 
row "  lead  to  "  Broad  Barrow,"  a  rush-clad  cairn  that 
crowns  all.  Upon  this  day  of  light  and  shadow  the 
plateau  already  showed  signs  of  summer  heat.  For  the 
waste  was  scorched  a  little  and  the  ling  thirsted.  Im- 
mense free  horizons  stretched  upon  every  hand,  and  the 
world  rolled  out  vast  and  dim  beyond  encircling  hills. 
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heard  popping,  gurgling,  and  the  sigh  of  content- 
ment. 

Tryphena  sucked   her   bottle  with  the  rest,  and  ap- 
ed to  win  instant  relief  therefrom. 
"  There's  nothing  like  ginger-beer  for  putting  life  into 
you,"  she  declared. 
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"  Long  may  you  think  so,  my  dear,"  answered  the 
giver  of  the  feast.  "  Only  the  pure  in  heart  care  for  it — 
at  least,  that  is  my  experience." 

By  chance  it  happened  that  on  this  identical  day 
another  and  a  much  smaller  party  had  also  chosen  Grims- 
pound  for  a  revel.  Not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  sat 
Gabriel  Shillingford  and  his  daughter,  Petronell,  with 
young  Hugh  Grenville  and  Louisa  Windeatt.  The  doctor, 
who  was  now  established  at  Blackslade  as  a  friend  of 
the  family,  had  planned  this  entertainment,  and  per- 
suaded Petronell  to  prevail  upon  her  father  to  make 
holiday.  And  more  they  planned :  since  Grenville  de- 
sired on  this  occasion  to  enjoy  a  closer  understanding 
of  Miss  Shillingford,  he  had  suggested  a  fourth  in  the 
company,  and  it  was  Petronell  who  advised  that  the 
mistress  of  Kingshead  should  be  asked  to  come.  Quite 
innocently  had  Gabriel  fallen  in  with  this  plot,  and  though 
Louisa  saw  through  it  swiftly  enough,  she  made  no 
demur. 

Hugh  it  was  who  provided  the  entertainment,  and  his 
guests  rebuked  him  when  he  produced  a  bottle  of  spark- 
line  wine  and  other  luxuries.  But  the  repast  proved 
exceedingly  successful  from  Grenville's  point  of  view. 
All  were  in  good  spirits,  and  Mr.  Shillingford  responded 
to  an  influence  that  the  widow  usually  exercised  upon 
him.  She,  however,  felt  not  as  unconscious  of  asserting 
the  charm  as  Gabriel  was  when  answering  to  it.  But 
answer  he  did  ;  his  difficult  letters  were  forgotten  for  a 
while  ;  his  financial  entanglement  was  suffered  to  slip 
from  his  mind  during  these  agreeable  hours.  And  when 
the  meal  was  ended,  and  Mr.  Shillingford  accepted  a 
good  cigar  and  puffed  it  with  enjoyment,  while  he  dwelt 
at  length  on  the  past  honours  and  glories  of  Hugh  Gren- 
ville's family,  both  Petronell  and  Mrs.  Windeatt  knew 
that  the  man  was  happy  for  a  season. 

While  the  giver  of  the  entertainment  planned  how  to  set 
forth  for  a  stroll  with  Petronell  alone,  accident  solved  the 
problem,  for  there  came  a  petition  from  the  larger  party. 
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berries  for  their  husbands  and  must  set  about  it,  under 
pain  of  trouble  at  home  ;  but  the  more  spacious  and 
elderly  were  powerless.  They  sighed,  and  composed 
themselves  to  the  ordeal ;  while  some,  feeling  the  hand 
of  sleep  heavy  upon  them,  gradually  turned  their  backs 
to  Miss  Tapper  that  their  somnolence  might  be  concealed 
from  her. 

Meanwhile,  Tryphena  delivered  her  message,  and 
Gabriel  Shillingford  declared  himelf  well-pleased  to 
oblige  the  inquiring  visitors. 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  they  are  interested,"  he  said,  and 
Petronell  and  Louisa  Windeatt  smiled  behind  his  back. 

Then  Grenville  spoke. 

"  But  we've  heard  it  all  as  we  came  along,  so  Miss 
Shillingworth  and  I  will  take  a  walk  while  you  pour  light 
into  the  maternal  mind.  I  want  to  go  down  to  Headland 
Warren  below  there  and  see  about  tea." 

"  The  mothers  will  drink  tea  there  ;  they  won't  want 
us,"  declared  Mrs.  Windeatt  ;  but  he  would  not  be 
denied,  and  since  Petronell  supported  him,  they  soon 
departed  together. 

Then,  accompanied  by  the  mistress  of  Kingshead, 
Gabriel  Shillingford  set  out. 

"  Don't  talk  very  long  to  them,"  she  urged.  "  They're 
all  sure  to  be  lazy  and  drowsy  after  their  luncheon." 

"  Just  a  sketch,"  he  replied.  "  I  shall  strive  to  make 
them  take  an  interest  in  the  place  ;  explain  it  as  far  as 
I  can,  and  help  them  to  see  what  it  looked  like  in  Neo- 
lithic days." 

"  Be  merciful,  that's  all.  Remember  you  are  in  the 
position  of  the  man  in  the  pulpit.  They  can't  run 
away." 

"  '  Run  away,'  Louisa  !  Why  should  they  want  to 
run  away  ?  Surely  nothing  so  interesting  as  Grims- 
pound " 

But  Miss  Tapper  now  welcomed  her  friends. 

"  This  is  more  than  kind — more  than  kind — most 
generous,  I'm  sure.     Of  course,  one  wouldn't  have  asked 
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and  Gabriel  himself  were  thoroughly  awake  and  alert  as 

he  proceeded.      \-  for  Mrs.  Windeatt,  she  dozed  in  the 

and   at   the   right   hand  of  the  lectr. 
while  Miss  Tapper,  from  an  attitude  of  enthusiastic  and 
keen  attention,  set  as  a  standard  for  the  Mothers,  had 
now  sunk   to  a  bleary  benignancy.     Nature  struggled 
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with  her,  and  it  was  only  by  ascending  to  the  very  highest 
plane  of  her  being  that  she  triumphed,  arrested  her  eye- 
lids, strangled  her  yawns  with  abdominal  convulsions, 
and  kept  awake. 

Elsewhere,  young  Hugh  Grenville  walked  with  Petro- 
nell,  and  advanced  their  intimacy  by  a  bold  stroke  or 
two.  He  knew  that  he  interested  her,  and  since  love- 
making  was  among  his  principal  amusements,  he  prac- 
tised it  now.  He  wanted  a  wife,  and  Gabriel's  daughter 
attracted  him  very  strongly..  He  had  a  gift  of  sym- 
pathy, which  seemed  more  genuine  than  it  really  was. 
He  charmed  confidences  ;  it  was  a  habit  with  him  to  do 
so.     Petronell  now  found  herself  under  the  spell. 

"  Of  course,  between  a  sane  man  and  woman  there 
need  never  be  any  humbug/'  he  said.  "  A  woman  natu- 
rally finds  men  the  most  interesting  things  in  the  world, 
and  a  man  naturally  finds  women  the  most  interesting. 
The  instinct  of  every  human  being  is  to  feel  about  for  a 
kindred  spirit.  Some  people  soon  tire  of  the  search  ; 
some  never  tire  of  it,  and  pursue  it  to  the  end  despite  all 
disappointments  ;  a  few  have  the  luck  to  be  successful ; 
while  some  think  they  have  found  the  kindred  soul,  and 
discover,  perhaps  too  late,  that  they  have  not." 

"  I  was  like  that,"  she  confessed.  "  I  thought  I'd 
found  my  kindred  spirit.     But  I  hadn't." 

"  You've  been  engaged,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

He  sighed  very  deeply. 

"  Somehow  I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  "  though  I  dare  say 
you'll  tell  me  it  is  very  impertinent  of  me  to  express  any 
opinion  upon  a  sacred  thing  like  that." 

"  It  wasn't  sacred  in  the  least.  I  broke  it  off.  Do  you 
care  for  sport  ?  " 

"  What's  your  view  ?  " 

"  I  hate  sport  and  everything  to  do  with  it." 

"  My  very  words  to  a  man  only  yesterday  !  That's 
a  great  bond  between  us.  And  there  are  others.  You 
love  culture  and  you  are  tremendously  clever.     I'm  rather 
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Tin  willing!}  and  Petronell  raised  no 

object 

Grimspound  the  lecture  had  reached  a  massive  and 
monumental  conclusion. 

"  The  Megalithic  remains  of  Europe,"  said  Mr.  Shil- 
lingford,  "  are  due  to  the  Ugric  rather  than  the  Celtic 
races  ;  we  must  once  for  all  decide  that  those  vain  myths 
relative  to  the  Druids  and  Phoenicians  shall  be  blown  to 
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the  winds,  because  real  and  positive  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  prehistoric  remains  of  Dartmoor  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  our  wisest  guides  are  the  first  to  admit  it. 
Therefore  I  urge  my  hearers  to  remember  what  I  have 
told  them  :  and  I  earnestly  beg  them  not  to  indulge  in 
hasty  theories  about  these  venerable  stones,  but  suspend 
their  judgment  until  accurate  observation  and  detailed 
description  have  rendered  it  possible  to  arrive  at  more 
definite  scientific  results." 

Gabriel  beamed  upon  the  recumbent  and  dispirited 
Mothers,  and  descended  from  his  perch ;  whereupon 
Miss  Tapper  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  League,  and 
hoped  heartily  that  on  some  future  occasion  he  might 
again  meet  them  when  making  holiday.  Herein,  how- 
ever, she  paltered  with  truth,  as  a  subsequent  conversa- 
tion testified. 

"  I  am  the  first  to  admit  a  mistake,"  declared  the  lady 
to  her  flock  as  they  trailed  homeward  in  the  dusk  of  that 
glad  day.  "It  was  an  error  on  my  part.  Mr.  Shilling- 
ford,  though  he  is  kindness  made  alive,  and  we  must 
never  cease  to  be  grateful,  has  the  wrong  touch  for  that 
sort  of  thing.  And  I  don't  blame  one  of  you  for  going 
to  sleep.  I  was  actually  drowsy  myself — entirely  owing 
to  the  way  he  handled  the  subject.  I  hoped  that  he 
was  going  to  be  amusing  and  tell  us  some  funny  stories, 
and  make  us  all  laugh  :  for,  of  course,  many  funny 
things  must  have  happened  in  those  days.  But  I  sup- 
pose he  never  heard  of  them." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

The  inevitable  collision  between  Araminta  Dench  and 
Valiant  Dunny brig's  wife  was  delayed,  because  Jane 
waited  for  her  niece  to  take  the  only  possible  step  and 
depart  from  Chittleford.     Araminta,  however,  remained 
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1  talk  like  that.     What's  poverty  ked- 

D'you  mean  you've  »unk  so  low  and  trust  God 

so  little  th.it  you'd  sell  yourself  for  a  home  ?  " 

minta.     "  And  I'm  not  the 
first  and  won't  be  the  last  !     Tis  very  fine  for  you,  all 
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fixed  up  and  secure,  to  talk  so  grand  about  selling  your- 
self ;  but  how  many  pauper  women  wouldn't  sell  them- 
selves for  a  home  ?  Of  course,  I  don't  love  him — any 
more  than  he  loves  me — 'tis  absurd  to  think  so,  or  pretend 
so.  But  he's  a  good  man  with  a  pretty  fair  pinch  of  the 
prophet  in  him,  and — and — if  you  be  going  to  be  nasty 
about  it,  Aunt  Jane,  so  will  I  !  " 

They  measured  each  other,  and  Mrs.  Dunnybrig  re- 
strained her  temper. 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  nasty,  God  knows  ;  and  I  don't 
want  you  to  be  nasty,  neither.  You  can't  quite  see  how 
this  looks  to  a  forty-year-old  wife.  And  belike  that  don't 
matter  to  you.  But  I  beg  you  to  consider  another  side. 
God  A'mighty  don't  speak  in  visions  and  dreams  nowa- 
days, whatever  He  may  have  done  in  the  past?  and  this 
dreadful  vagary  of  my  husband's  be  no  more  from  God 
than  your  temptation  to  accept  it  be  from  God.  In  a 
word,  I  think  his  mind's  softening  ;   and  if  that's  so,  no 

doubt  you'll  see  'tis  no  time  for  him  to  be There, 

I'm  cool  again,  and  pray  you  to  be,  Araminta." 

"  His  wits  ain't  weak,"  returned  the  other  ;  "  what- 
ever be  his  faults,  his  wits  are  clear  enough.  I  want  you 
to  understand  that  I  have  not  committed  myself,  Aunt 
Jane  :  but  I'm  in  a  strong  position  over  this  job,  and  I 
don't  see  why,  just  because  you  tell  me  to  do  so,  I  should 
throw  up  the  chance  of  a  life-time  and  walk  out  of  Chittle- 
ford  a  pauper." 

Mrs.  Dunnybrig  broke  loose  again. 

"  You  shameless  trollop  !  Can  you  talk  like  that  and 
ax  me  to  make  a  bargain  about  it  f  " 

"  Of  course  I  can.  Ban't  all  life  a  bargain — a  bargain 
with  your  fellow-creatures  ?  Ban't  every  day  a  bar- 
gain ?  'Tis  all  a  bargain,  I  tell  you,  and  I  want  to  make 
a  bargain  now  this  minute,  while  he's  out  of  the  way. 
I  know  it's  all  nonsense  ;  but  my  future  ban't  all  non- 
sense— not  to  me,  anyway ;  to  be  cut  off  with  a  shilling 
by  Uncle  Valiant  ban't  nonsense.  I  hate  being  poor 
— like  hell  I  hate  it ;   and  I  won't  be  poor  !  " 
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and  call  it  religion  and  laugh  at  you." 

"  Y«>u  loathsome  woman  !     You  hateful  tiling!     You 
snake,  that  have  turned  and  hit  the  hand  that  fed  it ! 
This  is  the  reward  for  all  I've  done—  the  payment  for 
taking  you  out  oi  the  gutter.    And  now  my  savjn 
my  I  rned  through  many  a  Ion 

tenia! — my  savings,  to  buy  you  off — to  paj  you 
Dot  to  take  my  husband  away  from  me  !  Little  did  I 
think  where  your  cunning  and  slyness  would  land  us. 

Little  did  I  dream  a  low  thief  to  lure  a  man  on " 

"  I'm  going/'  -aid  Araminta.  "  I  won't  hear  no  lies 
of  that  sort.  You're  beside  yourself,  else  you  wouldn't 
sink  to   'em.     Who  am   I — a  plain,   homely,  everyday, 
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hardworking  thing,  with  no  wit  nor  good  looks  nor  noth- 
ing— who  am  I  to  tempt  men,  or  make  'em  think  twice 
about  me  ?  Shouldn't  I  have  had  a  husband  ten  year 
ago  if  I'd  been  the  tempting  sort  ?  I'm  good  and  clever, 
and  a  very  useful  and  a  warm-hearted  creature,  and 
I'm  willing  to  work  and  ready  to  love  and  worship  any 
man — any  man  who  thinks  I  be  worth  picking  up.  I'm 
a  good  wife  wasted,  though  I  say  it  as  shouldn't  ;  but 
the  men  never  see  farther  than  the  points  of  their  own 
stupid  noses  where  we  be  concerned.*  They'm  warned 
off  by  the  outside — silly  zanies.  And  since  you've  in- 
sulted me,  you  can  hear  me.  I'll  live  my  life,  and  if  I 
once  give  myself  to  your  husband,  I'll  be  better  than  gold 
or  diamonds  to  him  ;  and  where  will  you  be  then  ? 
You've  done  it  now,  and  you'll  live  to  cuss  your  short 
sight  to  the  end  of  your  days.  I  know  you  couldn't 
stand  it  ;  I  never  meant  to  ax  you  to  stand  it.  I  only 
wanted  you  to  show  me  a  way  out.  But  I'm  not  going 
on  the  streets  for  you  or  anybody." 

"  Get  out  of  my  sight,  you  withering  wretch  !  "  cried 
Mrs.  Dunnybrig.  "  Not  another  word  will  I  speak  or 
hear,  and  if  my  husband  can  list  to  you  and  lust  for  you 
— such  a  worthless,  hateful,  foul-mouthed,  wanton  terror 
— then  'tis  time,  and  more  than  time,  I  tore  up  roots  and 
left  him.  You'll  soon  have  your  eyes  opened,  for  every 
sane  Christian  in  YVidecombe  shall  know  it,  and  shriek 
out  against  you.  And  if  you  ban't  hounded  from  the 
place  and  your  name  a  byword " 

"  It  won't  happen,"  said  the  other  coolly.  "  Wide- 
combe  have  just  had  a  pretty  good  dose  of  minding 
other  people's  business.  And  it  ended  in  broken  heads 
and  no  use  to  none.  We'll  talk  of  this  again,  Aunt  Jane, 
when  you  can  see  it  a  bit  more  from  my  point  of  view 
without  losing  your  temper  about  it.  I  didn't  seek  your 
husband,  or  trap  him,  or  anything  like  that.  He  came 
to  me — and  if  there's  a  bee  in  his  bonnet,  the  Lord  put 
it  there — and — I'm  not  going  to  quarrel  with  the  only 
friend  I've  got  in  the  world  for  nothing." 
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her  brother  to  find  him  a  wife,  and  while,  in 
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the  lady  entered  with  a  light  heart  and  Uu 
her  task,  yet,  now  that  it  had  come  to  the  a.  tual  w<>rk, 
a  thousand  difficulties  presented   themselves,  and 
spirit  flagged.    She  had  sounded  nobody  as  yet 
held  tricted  and  she  had  no  mind  to  make  a 

mistake.     But   Samuel    wa>   impatient  :     he   questioned 
her  sharply  every  evening  ;   yet  on  the  occasions  when 
she  had  hinted  at  a  name,   he  had  uttered  a  snappy 
and    declared    some    wonder    that     she    could 

considered  any  woman  so  obviously  impossible. 
So  far  he  was  neither  helpful  nor  grateful.  Mr.  Birkett 
Johnson   stood    to    some    extent    m    Miss  aid's 

confidence.      He   knew  that   his   master  desired  a 
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and  that  his  master's  sister  was  anxious  to  find  him 
one. 

"  This  here  love,"  he  said  to  her  now,  "be  a  very 
doubtful  gift,  and  I  thank  my  Maker  that  it  never  came 
my  way,  for  a  more  discomfortable  thing  you  can't 
name.  Love  delights  in  indecencies.  You  get  old  men 
after  young  women,  and  young  women  taking  old  men. 
A  fearful  state,  and  ruinous  to  the  self-respect.  Here's 
master  yowling  out  for  a  wife,  and  Widecombe  laughing 
at  him,  because  he  can't  get  one.  I  hate  to  meet  the 
people,  for  I  know  what  they  think." 

Miss  Sweetland  sighed.  "  We  must  trust  that  the 
Lord  will  provide,"  she  said. 

Then  she  went  her  way  ;  and  as  she  descended  from 
Tunhill,  she  met  Araminta  Dench  climbing  the  road  to 
the  Moor.  Sight  of  the  woman  quickened  inspiration. 
She  took  swift  survey  of  her,  perceived  that  she  was 
downcast,  and  noted  that  she  had  a  good  figure  and  a 
straight  back. 

"  Now  of  all  strange  things  !  "  she  said  ;  "  if  I  wasn't 
coming  to  you  this  instant  moment  !  Yes,  to  Chittle- 
ford  I  was  coming,  in  hopes  to  catch  you  alone.  Are 
you  busy,  Miss  Dench  ?  May  I  walk  along  with  you  a 
little  way  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  mind  to,"  answered  Araminta.  "  I  ban't 
busy — only  bothered.  Life  can  be  a  very  bothersome 
thing,  miss." 

"So  it  can,  then,  and  often  darkest  just  before  the 
clouds  break  away.  Now,  Araminta,  if  I  may  call  you 
so,  I  want  you  to  listen  to  me.     In  Bible  phrase " 

"  Don't  !  "  said  the  other  passionately.  "  For  God's 
sake  don't  begin  on  me  with  the  Bible  no  more.  I've 
had  enough  Bible  of  late  days  to  last  me  all  my  life." 

But  Miss  Harriet  was  not  baffled. 

"  I  understand — Mr.  Dunnybrig.  I  dare  say  it  gets 
on  the  nerves.  We  in  the  Establishment  don't  use  it 
so  lightly.  And  I  was  not  going  to  use  it  lightly,  I 
assure  you ;    but  we  will  leave  that.     Now  I  want  to 
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must  knew  that  my  brother  and  I  are  much 
©ore  than  au  ordinary  brother  and  sister.  We  under- 
stand one  another  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  We 
think  alike  and  we  judge  alike.  He  is  a  proud  man  and 
itive  ;  he  is  also  a  terrible  subtle  student  of 
human  nature.  Though  you  little  knew  it,  he  and  I 
-sit  down  on  tl  .   Araminta,  before  I  tell 

In  a  \v«>rd.  Mr.  Samuel  wants  a  wife.  Be  com- 
posed. It  is  sudden  and  tn-mendous;  but  these  things 
llways  are  sudden  and  tremendous.  You  might  think 
ight  to  have  approached  you  in  person  ;  but  there 
>:i  for  that.  He  has  highly-strung  nerves,  and 
it  is  my  business  to  prevent  these  nerves  from  being 
tortured  too  much.  Such  is  the  fineness  of  his  feeling 
that  a  refusal  from  you  would  upset  him  for  many  weeks. 
But  if  you  refuse  him  to  me,  I  can  temper  the  stroke  and 
help  him  to  bear  it.     If,  on  the  contrary,  you  feel  that 
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you  could  love  him  as  much  as  you  respect  him,  then  I 
can  bring  him  the  glad  tidings,  and,  when  he  approaches 
you  in  person,  all  painful  preliminaries  will  be  over  and 
you  will  meet,  not  a  stranger,  but  your  betrothed  husband. 
It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  Araminta,  in  your  lowly 
sphere  of  life  ;  but  the  higher  people  often  arrange 
things  in  this  way.  No  doubt  photographs  pass,  but  in 
your  case  you  know  already  what  Mr.  Samuel  is  like. 
His  thoughtful  brow  and  blue  eyes  and  so  on." 

The  younger  was  quite  silent,  and  Harriet's  hope  waned. 

"  Don't — don't  put  away  this  matter  without  deep 
thought."  she  urged.  "  Affairs  of  this  kind  never  happen 
by  chance,  and,  at  the  risk  of  annoying  you,  Araminta,  I 
must  mention  holy  things,  and  beg  you  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  prayer,  as  I  have.  My  common  sense  is  seldom 
at  fault  ;  I  am  positive  you  are  the  woman  for  Mr. 
Samuel,  and  I  know  what  a  husband  is  waiting  for  you 
in  my  brother.  It  will  be  a  glorious  thing  for  you  to 
find  yourself  his  wife..  And  you  will  have  me,  too.  I 
know  my  brother  absolutely,  and  my  experience  will 
always  be  at  your  service  in  moments  of  difficulty  or 
doubt.  I  shall  be  a  tower  of  strength  and  an  ever- 
present  shield,  Araminta.  Not  that  you  will  want  a 
shield,  far  from  it,  for  the  woman  who  loves  my  brother  •' 
and  becomes  Mrs.  Samuel"  Sweetland,  will  find  him  her 
light  and  her  joy  and  abiding  hope.  He  is  a  marvellous 
and  many-sided  man.  There  is  a  light,  boyish  side  to 
his  nature  you  would  never  guess  as  a  stranger.  I  have 
even  known  him  to  imitate  the  sound  of  farmyard 
animals  !  " 

Silence  fell  between  them,  and  still  Araminta  answered 
nothing. 

"  Speak— -speak — say  you  will  consider  it.     At  least 
you  owe  such  a  man  that,"  pleaded  the  other. 

Then  it  was  Miss  Dench  who  in  her  turn  invoked 
higher  powers. 

.  "  Twas  like  my  wickedness  to  tell  you  not  to  mention 
the  Bible,"  she  answered.     "  But  God  knows  I've  had 
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v  him.     But  you'd  better  wait  for  twenty-four 
5 — until  I've  told  him  th<  and  worked 

iim  up  and  got  his  nerves  tuned  to  the  meeting.     Mean- 
ime.  say  nothing  at  all  " 

rtainly  shan't,"  answered  Miss  Dench.  "  And 
here's  a  lot  of  very  good  reasons  why  I  shouldn't.  Of 
ourse  I  can't  regard  it  as  settled  till  I've  seen  Mr. 
vimuel.  And  if  it  goes  through,  I'd  be  exceeding  thank  - 
ul  for  Mr.  Samuel  to  let  the  wedding,  and  all  that,  be 
-ery   quiet   and   secret.     I    don't   ask   without   a  good 
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reason.  But  of  course  he  may  want  a  flare-up,  though 
it  ban't  the  rule  with  widow  men." 

"  Better  and  better  !  "  cried  Miss  Harriet,  radiantly. 
"  Who  shall  say  after  this  that  marriages  are  not  made 
in  heaven  ?  I  see — oh,  yes,  I  see  a  happy  dav/n.  I  see 
a  most  beautiful  union  complete  in  every  way  !  No, 
Araminta,  Mr.  Samuel  won't  want  a  flare-up.  He  hates 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  flare-up.  He  is  not  a  young 
man.  He  has  buried  a  noble  character  in  the  shape  of 
his  first  wife.  He  is  a  most  dignified  person  in  his  ideas 
about  these  things.  In  fact,  I  believe  a  secret  marriage, 
quite  out  of  reach  of  ail  prying  eyes,  would  suit  him  best. 
I  feel  quite  giddy  to  have,  as  it  were,  brought  it  off  at 
the  first — however,  we  have  said  enough.  We  are  both 
moved.  It  is  a  very  emotional  affair,  and  I  must  get 
over  my  excitement  before  I  return  to  my  brother." 

'*  If  I  was  to  come  up  to-morrow  night,  would  that  be 
time  enough  ?  " 

"  That  would  do  very  well.  It  will  give  him  a  few 
hours  to  collect  himself  and  get  over  the  first  shock  of 
joyful  surprise  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  not  give 
him  long  enough  to  get  nervous  and  worried  before  the 
meeting.  I  may  have  to  be  present  at  it.  You  must 
not  mind  that  if  he  wishes  it." 

"  I  should  very  much  like  you  to  be  there,"  declared 
Araminta.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  knowed  you  a  lot  better  than 
him." 

"  Kiss  me — kiss  me  !  It  will  be  the  first  of  many 
kisses,  I  hope.  And  now  I'm  going  straight  home  to 
Mr.  Samuel.  Let  me  look  at  you  and  the  colour  of  your 
eyes.     You  are  rather  pale." 

"  I've  had  enough  to  make  me,  lately." 

"  You  understand  the  dairy  ?  " 

"  Ess,  I  do." 

"  Say  no  more — God  bless  you,  Araminta." 

They  parted,  and  while  Araminta  Dench  climbed  aloft 
Harriet  pattered  home  as  fast  as  her  legs  could  take  her. 

She  was  enormously  elated  at  her  achievement.     Only 
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by  hard  work  and  system.     Fir  deplored  the  unmethod- 
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old-time  rules  of  the  house,  and  the  large 

supp  nerable  and  superannuated  pensioners  that 

iel  consid  tuities  ate  up 

an  appreciable  part  of   Mr.   Shillingford's  income,  and 

here,  as  Well  as  elsewhere,  Whitelock  Smerdon  resolved  to 

make  a  change.     Sibley  was  on  his  side,  heart  and  soul, 

and  her  know  'nation  promised  to  save 

time.     Petronell,  too,  welcomed  her  sister  home  again, 

and  believed  that  all  would  be  well. 

For  a  time  life  went  smoothly  enough,  though  in  the 
privacy  of  their  own  company,  Sibley  and  her  husband 
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deplored  the  situation.  Indeed,  the  man  grumbled  not 
a  little. 

"  There's  a  terrible  deal  of  hard  work  afore  me,  and 
that's  clear,"  he  said.  "  I  didn't  know  for  a  minute 
that  your  father  was  in  such  a  properly  tight  place,  and 
'tis  a  question  whether,  with  all  the  will  in  the  world, 
I've  got  the  power  to  see  him  through." 

"  I  didn't  know,  neither,"  she  declared.  "  and  shouldn't 
now,  but  for  being  your  wife.  He  never  let  us  into  his 
money  secrets  and  Petronell  never  wanted  to  be  in  'em, 
and  trusted  him  to  keep  all  floating.  'Tis  a  pretty  pinch 
he's  got  in  ;  but  you  and  me  working  together  ought  to 
get  him  out." 

"  We  must,  of  course.  I  shall  have  to  begin  on  him 
afore  long.  After  six  months  I  shall  tighten  up  a  bit. 
But  '  tricky  '  ban't  the  word  ;  because  he's  so  terrible 
lofty-minded  and  so  full  of  high  ideas.  It's  all  play- 
acting and  moonshine  and  silliness,  having  a  lot  of  old 
men  and  old  women  and  old  horses  and  old  dogs  all  eat- 
ing their  heads  off  at  every  corner ;  and  meantime  the 
tradespeople  be  writing  and  threatening  untold  things 
if  he  don't  pay  their  bills." 

"  His  *  difficult  letters  ' — why,  I  mind  when  it  was  no 
more  than  one  or  two  a  week  ;  but  now  they  gain  upon 
him  and  he's  at  them  half  his  time,"  said  Sibley. 

"  And  well  he  may  be,"  declared  Whitelock  ;  "  and 
they'll  drown  him  if  nothing's  done.  I  don't  say  that  I 
can  save  the  situation — that  all  depends  on  him." 

Sibley  cheered  her  husband,  assured  him  of  her  sup- 
port, and  suspected  that  not  her  father  but  Petronell 
would  prove  the  difficulty. 

"  She's  a  dear  girl,  but  she's  prouder  even  than  father, 
and  you  can't  argue  with  her,  because  she  doesn't  know 
the  value  of  money  and  doesn't  want  to.  A  great  power 
of  dreaming  and  a  cheerful  conceit — not  of  herself  ex- 
actly, but  of  the  family.  She  believes  all  the  stuff  father 
talks  about  they  dead  and  gone  Shillingfords,  and  seems 
to  think  it  don't  much  matter  what  you  eat,  or  whether 
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with  every  disposition  to  tru>t  Whitelock,  and  a  h 
faith  in  the  young  man's  energy  and  cleverness,  was 
>tful  here  and  there. 
"  I  never  <  ai   forget  ;      bru  grng-np,"  said  Mr.  Shilling- 
ford.     "It  was  of  a  v(  rv  quenching  character,  and  his 
rs  must  hav<  nditions  of  such 

penury  that,  of  course,  they  have  left  a  mark.     He  will 
bo  n;  I  don't  say  it  in  an  unkindly  spirit  ;    but 

life  h  him  a  niggler.     My  position  at  this  moment 

ssedly  involved.  Circumstances  have  combined 
to  cloud  the  horizon  in  a  way  I  cannot  parallel.  My 
difficult  letters  take  quite  a  m  my  working  day. 

But  that  is  no  reason  why  Whitelock  should  count  half- 
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pennies  and  cheapen  straws.  Demand  and  supply 
appear  to  be  a  sealed  book  to  him.  There  is  a  mean  in- 
clination to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  like  the  fowls  oi 
the  air.  He  does  not,  in  fact,  understand  what  it  is  tc 
be  a  man  of  affairs.  Real  property  is,  of  course,  an  idea 
hidden  from  Whitelock  ;  but  we  must  enlarge  his  hori- 
zons. There  is  also  a  coarse  strain,  for  which  his  earl} 
days  were  responsible.  He  ventured  to  hint  last  week 
that  my  old  riding  horse  ought  to  be  shot." 

"  What  did  you  say,  father  ?  " 

"  I  said  nothing.  I  looked  at  him  and  left  him.  1 
think  he  may  have  been  ashamed.  I  hope  so.  I  am 
growing  fond  of  Whitelock.  I  should  miss  him.  He  has 
great  qualities — the  Jewel  inheritance.  And  Sibley  is 
happy." 

I  wish  she  was  more  like  us,  all  the  same, "  said 
Petronell.  "  It's  all  right  to  be  full  of  common  sense, 
and  practical,  and  so  on.  But  she's  petty,  and  does 
things  and  thinks  things  a  Shillingford  ought  not  to  do 
or  think.  I  know  she's  talked  it  all  out  with  the  Smer- 
dons  at  Bone  Hill ;  and  Miss  Tapper  knows  more  than 
there's  any  reason  for  her  to  know  ;  and  that  hateful 
Mary  Hearn  at  the  post-office  said  to  me  last  time 
went  in,  that  she  was  sorry  about  the  corn-dealers  at 
Newton.     They  are  relations  of  hers,  it  seems." 

"  Yes,  I  must  talk  to  Sibley.  She  doesn't  mean  it, 
but  so  often  a. wife's  mind  is  coloured  by  the  husband's 
view.  Sibley  mustn't  be  sordid.  And,  in  any  case,  to 
take  our  cares  to  others  is  to  go  begging — a  very  dread- 
ful course.  For  why  do  we  tell  our  neighbours  that  we 
have  troubles  ?  To  win  their  sympathy — nothing  else. 
We  are  simply  getting  something  for  nothing — sym- 
pathy for  nothing.  A  most  undignified  thing,  and 
almost  indecent  to  a  right-minded  man  or  woman." 

Thus  stood  the  forces  that  were  in  reality  opposed, 
albeit  they  believed  themselves  united.  Friction  was 
bound  to  come,  and  it  began  actively,  but  not  between 
the  men.     Sibley's  patience  gave  out  first,  and  she  quar- 
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to  jingle  on  a  tombstone  ibout  time  we  let 

the  people  see  that  we  know  it  too.  and  not  go  gaily  on, 

butterfly  flying  into  a  thunderstorm." 
"  How  mean  you  an-  !  "  flared  bark  IYtromll.     "  Why, 
n  everyday  thing  with  old  families  to  be  at  the  end 
)f  their  I  Ho  you  think  that  Widecombe  is 

to  be  unpleasant  to  father  f<>r  a  few  paltry  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pen<  rybody  knows  their  mon< 

rybody  worth  considering  is  proud  of  father 
ind  the  high  stand  he  takes.  You  oughtn't  to  be  always 
napping  about  money  ;  it's  not  worthy  of  you.  You 
bring  life  down  to  a  petty,  vulgar  business." 

1  ?  Well,  no  doubt  I'm  petty  and  vulgar,  and 
riy  husband,  too.  But  Whitelock's  got  a  natural  sort  of 
objection  to  starting  life  as  a  bankrupt.  He  can't  live 
>n  air  and  fine  opinions,  anyway ;  and  more  can't  I ; 
ind  if  you  and  father  ban't  satisfied  with  his  struggles 
to  stiffen  up  and  cut  losses  and  stop  our  silly  senseless 
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expenses,  then  'tis  better  that  him  and  me  should  cleai 
out  afore  there's  bad  blood  made." 

"  Only  rats  leave  a  sinking  ship,"  retorted  Petronell  | 
calmly,  and  her  sister  showed  exasperation. 

"  There  you  are  !  That's  just  you  and  father  all  over  ! 
One  minute  you  say  that  father's  way  is  best,  and  then, 
the  moment  I  grumble  and  think  that  me  and  my  hus- 
band be  better  away,  you  say  we're  rats.  Oh  Lord  !  ii 
you  only  had  one  spark  of  common  fairness  in  you, 
Petronell !  " 

"  And  if  you  only  had  a  little  more  of  father  in  you. 
Can't  you  see  what  a  delicate  thing  it  is  ?  Money  is  the 
tenderest  subject  in  the  world  to  a  proud  man.  One 
ought  hardly  to  whisper  it." 

"  Better  Whitelock  whispers  it  to-day  than  the  credi- 
tors bawl  it  to-morrow.  Surely  to  God  'tis  wiser  to  be 
frank  among  ourselves  and  admit  we're  in  Queer  Street, 
than  let  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  county  court  us  before 
next  Lady  Day  ?  There's  a  lot  of  men  about  quite  as 
honest  as  father,  if  not  so  grand,  and  they  be  awaiting 
the  price  of  their  stuff  that  we've  eaten  and  drunk,  or 
put  on  our  backs,  as  the  case  may  be.  And  if  we  ride  the 
high  horse  much  longer,  there'll  come  a  proper  crash,  and 
'twill  be  goodbye  to  Blackslade  altogether." 

"  You're  so  fidgety,"  answered  Petronell.  "  Such 
things  don't  happen  to  men  like  our  father.  He  moves 
in  a  big  slow  way,  like  a  great  cloud  in  the  sky  ;  but  you 
and  Whitelock  are  so  busy  and  frightened.  You  can't 
set  things  right  by  shooting  father's  faithful  old  horse,  01 
cutting  down  the  few  old  trees  for  timber.  It  is  ideas 
like  that  that  make  father  despair  of  Whitelock." 

"  The  despair  be  t'other  side,"  retorted  Sibley,  "  and 
you'll  live  to  see  who  was  right  to  despair.  Father  seems 
to  think  he's  a  gentleman  farmer,  and  behaves  as  such, 
and  goes  on  as  if  he  was  only  working  Blackslade  for  fun." 

"  I  never  will  criticise  my  father,"  answered  Petronell. 
"  I  trust  him,  and  I'm  positive  that  a  man  with  his  mind 
and  ideas,  and  universal  goodness  and  patience  with 
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'•  Petronell  Shillingford  will  be  out  of  the  way  afore  a 
>  gone,''  proph<  sied  Mrs.  Smerdon  ;  "  ess — I  know 
it.  Father  was  up  over,  helping  Stone  to  cut  a  faggot 
of  furze,  a  bit  back  along,  and  he  seed  Miss  Petronell  and 
young  Doctor  Grenville  so  thick  as  thieves  up  under 
Chinkwell  Tor.  Sitting  very  near  in  each  other's  laps, 
if  you  please  !     They'm  tokened,  I  doubt.     And  when  I 
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turned  it  over,  I  said  to  your  father,  *  That's  good  news/ 
I  said.  '  For  why  ?  Because  if  she's  away,  Whitelock 
and  Sibley  will  be  able  to  set  about  Gabriel  Shillingford 
to  the  truth  of  music,  and  give  the  man  no  rest  till  you've 
woke  him  up  and  shook  him  to  the  innards  !  ' 

But  Whitelock's  thoughts  followed  Petronell. 

"  No  doubt  Shillingford  will  be  very  pleased.  All  the 
same,  'tis  only  more  trouble  in  the  long  run.  Doctor 
Grenville's  a  penniless  creature,  and  worthless  at  that. 
I  know  a  thing  or  two  about  him,  and  I  know  his  rela- 
tions haven't  any  use  for  him.  But  of  course  her  father 
— Petronell' s — will  be  only  too  glad  and  proud  for  her 
to  wed  a  Grenville.  Shillingford  do  seem  to  think  that 
it's  much  better  for  your  great-great-grandfather  to  have 
been  a  famous  man,  than  for  yourself  to  be  a  decent 
neighbour,  and  self-respecting  and  able  to  pay  your  way. 
Lord  knows  where  us  all  will  get  to.  I  ban't  very  happy 
about  it,  for  if  ever  a  man  was  doomed  to  the  workhouse 
jacket,  that  man's  my  father-in-law." 

Martha  Smerdon  revived  a  rusty  legend. 

"  Wasn't  there  talk  about  a  miser  in  the  family,  and  a 
buried  treasure  to  Blackslade  ?  " 

"  Talk,  yes.  They've  got  a  lot  of  silly  old  tales  like 
that ;  but  they  be  all  knocked  on  the  head  years  ago. 
Gabriel  Shillingford 's  father  went  along  much  like  he  do, 
only  he  married  a  rich  wife,  who  kept  the  wolf  from  the 
door  for  half  a  century  or  so.  But  he  turned  the  farm 
inside  out  and  upside  down  fifty  years  ago,  on  the  chance 
of  finding  a  bit  of  cash.  They  be  like  that,  the  Shilling- 
fords.  They'd  sooner  dig  over  a  field,  on  the  chance  of 
finding  a  box  of  money,  than  plough  in  muck  on  the 
chance  of  raising  a  bit  of  corn.  'twas  rainbow  gold, 
and  only  wasted  his  father's  time.  As  for  Gabriel,  he's 
not  interested  in  the  money,  only  in  the  miser's  ghost, 
as  was  said  to  walk.  He'd  sooner  see  that  ghost  than  be 
left  a  legacy.     A  hopeless  fashion  of  man." 

His  mother  cheered  him. 

"  Look  forward,"  she  said.     "  You  and  Sibley  will  get 
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man  drank  tea  with  his  motl  then  n-turned 

llackslade,  the  better  and  more  cheerful  fe-r  having 
grumbled.     On   the  way   he   met    a   happy  spirit 
chanced  upon  Jack  M  who  now  dwelt  with  his 

and  Mrs.  Reep. 

'  Ha  much  the  same  with  us,"  said  Jack,  "  allowing 
that  you  be  an  important  man  and  I  be  nobody. 
Still.    I'm    my    own    man    now,    and   that's   something, 
took  a  wife  and   live  along  with  her  and  her 
family,  and  I've  took  Mrs.  ad  live  along  with 

her  and  her  mother.     Tis  ne  state  for  me  to  be 

married  and  talk  about  '  Mrs.  Mogridge'  every  day  of  my 
life,  just  as  it  'twas  nothing  at  all." 

don't  find  the  novelty  wear  off  ?  " 
il  a  bit  !     We  wake  up  fresh  to  it  even'  day,  and 
irst  thing  ever  i  say  is,  'Good-morning:.  Mrs.  Mog- 
' — like  that,  just   for  the  pleasure  of   hearing  the 
word." 

"I'm  very  glad  'tis  well  with  you,  though  little  you 

ved  it." 
"  I  did  not.     I  was  a  -lave  to  father,  and  he's  not  for- 
given me  for  breaking  loose,  and  never  will.     He  don't 
know  me  no  more  now  I've  left  him,  and  'tis  a  thought 
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awkward  sometimes,  living  next  door  as  we  do.  He's 
growed  terrible  silent  of  late,  and  goeth  like  a  man  asleep. 
I'm  sure  I've  forgived  him  and  wouldn't  do  him  no 
harm.  And  Mrs.  Mogridge  be  going  to  have  another 
child  come  presently,  so  perhaps  that  will  soften  his 
heart." 

"  You'm  like  my  mother,"  answered  Whitelock. 
"  You  put  a  power  of  hope  in  the  unborn." 

"  Couldn't  be  like  a  cleverer  woman,"  answered  Jack. 
"  And  I  do  hope  a  good  bit  from  the  coming  child.  And 
between  you  and  me,  I'm  thankful  that  t'other  be  dead. 
There'd  always  have  been  a  bit  of  a  cloud  over  it,  and 
human  nature  is  such  that  the  poor  child  was  bound  to 
be  bitter  when  he  seed  his  lawful  and  religious  brothers 
and  sisters — and  him  an  outcast  and  not  recognized  by 
the  Church  and  the  Law.  Yes,  he  was  better  in  his 
grave,  though  Mrs.  Mogridge  weeps  on  and  off  for  him 
to  this  day." 

They  changed  the  subject. 

"  What's  this  be  whispered  in  Widecombe  about  Mr. 
Shillingford  owing  very  near  forty  pounds  to  Tom 
Gurney  ?  "  asked  Jack.  "  You  see,  Tom  be  off  with 
Mrs.  Pierce,  and  he  wants  to  sell  his  business,  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel,  but  he  can't  ;  and  meantime  everything  have 
been  gone  into — his  book-debts  and  suchlike — to  see 
what  his  business  be  worth  in  open  market.  And  they 
say  that  there's  a  pretty  brave  item  against  your  father- 
in-law,  and  against  Willes  Copleston  of  Southway,  also." 

"  I  know  all  about  it,  Jack.  But  don't  you  waste 
your  time  with  other  people's  business.  You  mind  your 
own  and  save  money." 

"  And  so  I  do,"  declared  the  other.  "  I  got  five  gar- 
dens now.  I  got  Miss  Tapper's  and  the  little  bit  to 
Woodhayes  for  Old  Harry  Hawke.  And  'tis  very  sad 
that  my  father  will  sometimes  stand  by  the  hedge  and 
look  at  me  working,  and  say  things  out  loud — not  to  me, 
but  so  as  I  shall  hear  'em.  He  do  scoff  cruel  at  my  work, 
and  ax  anybody  passing  to  come  and  look  at  a  fool 
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■1  lowed  the  road  that  Sibley  and  Whitelock 

trodden  on  a  vanished  day  of  Spring  ;   but  now  the 

leaf  was  down  and  the  Webburn  sisters,  their  meeting 
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visible  to  all  eyes,  foamed  into  each  other's  bosoms 
stormily  amid  the  tangle  of  tree-trunks,  and  between 
banks  all  russet  and  tawny  with  fallen  leaves. 

Tryphena  was  now  full  of  ingenious  schemes  for  the 
spending  of  money,  both  upon  herself  and  other  people. 
She  wanted  Petronell's  advice  ere  embarking  on  various 
enterprises  ;  while  Gabriel  Shillingford's  daughter,  to 
whom  Tryphena  was  now  grown  her  most  precious 
woman  friend,  had  a  great  item  of  news.  They  surprised 
each  other. 

"  You're  so  clever  at  doing  beautiful  things,  Petronell, 
that  it's  for  you  to  say  what  I  might  try  to  do.  Of 
course  I  shall  never  play  the  piano,  or  sing  songs  or 
make  pictures  like  you  can,  nor  yet  do  such  sewing  as 
yours  ;  but  I  might  learn  a  little.  Then  there  was  an 
idea  that  if  I  worked  at  it,  and  went  twice  a  week  to  the 
lady  nuns  at  the  nunnery  near  Newton,  they  might 
teach  me  to  talk  French.  But  somehow,  I'm  not  very 
wishful  for  that.  'Tis  possible,  they  say,  that  presently 
I  might  have  to  go  to  Australia  for  a  while,  about  my 
father's  money  ;  because  things  have  taken  a  great  turn, 
and  I'll  be  richer  even  than  I  am  yet ;  but  they  don't 
speak  French  there.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  very  great  and 
fine  thing  for  me  to  learn  the  piano  ?  " 

"  You  might  do  everything,"  answered  Petronell. 
"  You'll  be  an  heiress,  Try,  and  it's  your  duty  to  yourself 
to  grow  as  clever  and  accomplished  as  you  can.  You 
might  start  a  governess  for  yourself  !  " 

"  Funny  you  should  say  that.  My  cousin,  Elias, 
thought  the  very  same.  But  I'm  afraid  his  idea  is  that 
I  ought  not  to  stop  here  at  all,  but  go  to  a  town.  I 
wouldn't  do  that  for  anything.  I'm  always  for  the 
country,  and  I  love  Widecombe,  and  when  my  two  uncles 
at  Exeter  asked  me  if  I'd  like  to  go  there  to  live,  I  said 
I'd  enjoy  to  pay  them  visits,  but  I  wouldn't  leave  Aunt^ 
Grace  for  anything." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Elias  ?  "  asked  Petronell,  and 
a  flush  of  colour  touched  Tryphena's  cheek. 
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hounds  went  by,  half  a  mile  away,  and  they  quenched 
him.     '  Damn  the  foxes  !  '  he  said.     '  Twas  a  fox  ruined 
my  life.  Tryphena.'     He's  just  as  fond  of  you  as  » 
though  he  pretends  Ik-  is  not,  PetronelL" 

:is  !  my  dear  thing,  what  are  you  say- 
ing ?  Why — to-day,  this  very  minute,  I'm  going  to  tell 
you  a  mighty  piece  of  news  !     I  planned  to  come  here 
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just  for  that.  I've  got  to  tell  somebody,  and  of  course 
'tis  you.     I'm  engaged  to  be  married,  Try  !  M 

The  other's  grey  eyes  grew  round  and  her  lips  opened. 

"  Petronell !  Then  it  wasn't  all  over  with  you  when 
you  stopped  loving  Elias  ?  " 

"  You  little  goose  !     Mayn't  a  girl  love  twice  ?  " 

"  She  can't — she  really  can't,  Petronell !  Elias  says 
that  a  man  can't,  and  if  a  man  can't,  then  of  course  a 
girl  can't  either." 

"  Oh  dear,  what  a  green  little  bud  you  are — and  your 
cousin  no  better.  Where  a  tree  fell  and  died,  may  not  a 
new  tree  grow  ?  " 

Tryphena  gasped  and  stared  before  her  in  genuine 
dismay.  "  This  upsets  all  that  Elias  has  told  me  ;  and 
I'm  sure  he  believed  every  word  of  it.  And  if  this  is 
true — oh,  if  it's  true,  you  and  him  can  never  come  to- 
gether again  !  " 

.  "  And  did  you  really  think  we  ever  could  have  come 
together  again,  Tryphena  ?  There's  nothing  so  dead  as 
dead  love." 

"  But  his  didn't  die,  Petronell.  'Twas  all  talk  about 
its  dying.  And  if  it  had  died,  really  and  truly,  and  if 
people  can  really  and  truly  love  twice — then — then- — oh 
dear — I'm  all  in  a  muddle.  I  didn't  know  such  things 
could  happen." 

"  Listen,  you  dear  Try,  and  don't  be  a  baby.  It's  like 
this.  I  did  love  Elias  with  all  my  heart,  and  when  I 
stopped  loving  him,  because  he  didn't  love  me  well 
enough  to  please  me  in  such  a  stupid,  trifling  affair  as 
the  life  of  a  fox,  then  my  love  died — died— died.  It 
really  and  truly  died,  and 'while  it  was  very  ill,  if  Elias 
had  done  just  the  right  thing,  it  might  perhaps  have  got 
well  again.  But  he  didn't.  His  pride  kept  him  from 
it,  and  so  my  poor  sick  love  got  worse  and  worse,  and 
died  and  was  buried." 

"  But  his " 

"  Well,  if  his  has  been  lingering  on  ever  since,  which  I 
very  much  doubt,  then,  the  sooner  it's  properly  knocked 
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TL<  a   long   pause.     Tryphena   ate   no   more. 

This  startling  news  had  spoiled  her  appetite.     It  meant 

luh.      She   had  exalted   the   faithful   and   pat 

-  into  a  hero  of  romance.     She  had  indeed  fallen  in 

with  him,  becausi  >uld  not  help  it,  but  well 

she  knew  that  he  still  cared  for  Petronell  under  his 
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assumption  of  indifference  ;    and  she  had  guessed  and 
hoped  that  they  would  come  together  again  some  day. 

And  what  will  Elias  do  then,  poor  man  ?  "  she  said 
blankly. 

Petronell  laughed. 

"  You  waste  your  pity,  Try." 

The  woods  and  waters  interested  them  no  more,  for 
to  minds  so  pre-occupied,  Nature's  theatre  was  empty. 
The  evening  closed  early,  and  it  had  grown  dusk  be- 
fore they  started  homeward.  Their  talk  ran  into  sad 
channels  then — at  least,  they  rang  sadly  on  Tryphena's 
sympathetic  spirit,  for  Petronell  spoke  of  long  waiting 
and  many  anxieties  before  she  and  her  lover  could 
wed. 

"  We're  all  hard  up  together,"  she  said,  "  and  we  must 
wait  and  hope  for  better  times.  It  is  wonderful  how 
love  makes  poverty  shrink  into  its  true  shape.  Nothing 
from  outside  can  hurt  a  man  and  a  girl,  Try,  if  they  love 
each  other  with  their  whole  hearts  and  souls.  People 
say  that  love  distorts  everything  and  makes  us  see 
crooked ;  but  I  say  love  puts  everything  into  its  proper 
place,  and  makes  all  else  small  by  comparison.  It's  the 
grandest  thing  in  the  world,  and  there  are  pretty  real  com- 
pensations, too ;  because  a  man  can  only  love  such  a  poor 
girl  as  I  am  for  herself.  Even  beauty  is  a  sort  of  riches, 
though.  And  that's  why  poor,  ugly  girls,  if  they  do  get 
a  husband  at  all,  get  a  proper  good  one.  The  love  they 
win  must  be  pure  to  the  bottom." 

"  Of  course,  Doctor  Grenville  is  too  good-looking  to 
like  anything  ugly  about  him,"  admitted  Tryphena, 
"  and  now  he's  got  the  loveliest  thing  in  the  world,  and 
well  may  he  be  proud,  Petronell." 

Tryphena  spent  the  evening  at  Blackslade,  and  the 
most  desirable  accomplishments  for  her  were  again 
considered.  The  family  differed  upon  this  question, 
and  Sibley  and  her-husband  advocated  a  course  of  study 
having  figures  for  its  basis. 

"  You  try  to  learn  what  money  means,"  said  White- 
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Shillingford  for  a  new  i  ,  lighting  a  candle, 

went  to  his  library  with  her.    Whereupon  she  assured 
him  that  she  had  a  most  important  and  private  m 
to  discuss,  and  begged  that  be  would  spare  her  a  little 
ot  his  time. 

"  I'm  PetronelTs  gi  i  rl  friend,"  began  Tryphena. 

"Her  very  greatest,  Mr.  Shillingford,  and  I  want — oh, 
o  difficult,  because  she  and  you  are  so  proud.    But 
I'm  not  going  to  be  frightened  of  you,  for  all  that." 

1  powers  !     I  should  hope  not.     Frightened  of 
:  my  daughter  !  " 
"  Perfect  1<  th  out  fear,"  said  little  Tryphena 

positively.     *'  And  I  love  you  and  Petroiu-11,  and  "I  want 
you  to  be  nice  to  me  and  make  me  very  happy  indeed." 

"  You've  only  got  to  ask.  You're  the  sort  I  like — 
old-fashioned,  serious-minded,  wishful  to  understand  the 
things  that  matter,  and  kind-hearted  with  it  all.  You're 
a  very  rare  girl  in  your  way,  Tryphena,  and  I  think  a 
great  deal  of  you  ;  and  if  you  were  a  young  woman  easy 
to  spoil,  1  should  not  pay  you  these  compliments  to  your 
face  ;    but  you  are  not.     You  can't  spoil  a  girl  who  is 
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fond  of  literature,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott's  romances,  and 
other  fine  things." 

"  Money's  the  very  thing  I  want  to  talk  about." 

"  Then  don't.  Talk  of  something  more  beautiful. 
There  are  few  subjects  that  interest  me  less." 

Tryphena  hesitated,  then  plunged. 

"  It's  like  this,"  she  said.  "  Petronell  and  I  have  got 
no  secrets,  and  I  know  that  you  are  horridly  poor  just  for 
the  minute,  dear  Mr.  Shillingford,  and  I  am  extraor- 
dinary rich.  And  the  kindest,  sweetest  thing  that  you 
could  do  to  me  would  be  to  take  as  much  money  of  mine 
as  ever  you  wanted,  for  Whitelock  to  use  in  his  clever 
way — so  as  to  free  you  of  a  lot  of  little  stupid  bothers, 
and  give  you  more  time  for  important  things.  Please, 
please  do,  because  I  love  Petronell  so  much.  And  you've 
often  said  that  to  give  harmless  joy  to  a  fellow-creature 
is  the  best  we  can  do  in  the  world.  So  please,  dear  Mr. 
Shillingford,  do  give  me  some  harmless  joy — you  must — 
you  must — and  if  you  won't  for  your  own  sake,  then  you 
might  for  Petronell's." 

Gabriel  smiled  at  the  eager  girl. 

"  What  a  friend  !  This  is  the  most  beautiful  thing 
that  you  have  done,  Tryphena.  It  is  twice  blessed  ;  it 
blesses  you  and  it  blesses  me — you  for  offering  and  me 
for  hearing  your  offer.  Such  a  circumstance  greatly 
softens  the  edges  of  life  and  elevates  the  mind.  Your 
father,  or  else  your  mother,  must  have  been  of  very 
distinguished  stock  to  hand  on  such  high  principles  to 
you.  And  as  it  is  well-known  that  the  child  most  often 
partakes  of  its  mother's  disposition,  then,  no  doubt, 
you  have  got  to  thank  her  for  your  nature.  She  was  a 
cruel  loss,  for  certain.  Better  such  a  priceless  gift  than 
even  your  father's  riches.  For  riches  are  a  doubtful 
touchstone,  Tryphena.  You  can  buy  power,  but  not 
content  and  not  happiness  or  health." 

He  preached  on  and  held  her  hand  the  while.  He  wan- 
dered exceedingly  from  the  starting-point,  and  it  was  a  con- 
siderable time  before  Tryphena  could  bring  him  back  to  it. 
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'  lime  and  trouble  are  a  poor  man's  money,  and  they 
will  often  produce  what  no  money  can  purchase — 

"  111  take  it  then,  and  proudly  I'll  take  it  ;  and  c 
you  do  what  I  can  do  so  easy,  and  accept  a  little 
from  me  rth  on  your  own  shov 

and  from  me  to  you  and  Petronell ' ' 

-hook  his  head  again. 

"  Your  importu  \cellent — like  everything  else 

about   you  ;     but    you   don't    understand    trie   peculiar 
odour  that  sticks  to  the  precious  metals,"  he  said- 
time  will  come  when  you  will  acquire  that  subtle  percep- 
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tion  for  which  there  is  no  word  ;  but  you  are  too  young 
as  yet.  The  young  hesitate  not  to  accept  money  cheer- 
fully, for  they  have  the  fine  imagination  to  look  through 
it  to  the  desirable  things  it  represents  ;  but,  after  a 
certain  age,  it  cannot  be  offered  with  propriety  to  people 
of  proper  feeling.  You  may  give  them  almost  anything 
else  ;  but  not  money.  To  better  a  proud  man's  financial 
position  and  lighten  his  load  in  respect  of  worldly 
welfare  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world.  Perhaps 
it  is  impossible.  He  is  as  suspicious  and  wary  as  a 
lapwing  over  her  nest.  To  hoodwink  such  a  man  and 
put  money  into  his  pocket,  in  spite  of  himself,  requires 
extraordinary  gifts  of  diplomacy.  In  my  case  the  feat 
would  be  quite  beyond  human  artifice.  But  of  gratitude 
I  have  the  most  generous  store,  and  am  not  only  quick 
but  proud  to  acknowledge  obligations.  I  am  in  reality 
a  rich  man,  with  this  advantage  over  the  worldly  rich — 
that  I  can  give  of  my  riches  of  understanding  and  ex- 
perience with  both  hands,  and  nobody  need  mind  ac- 
cepting my  gifts,  since  they  leave  me  none  the  poorer. 
Hoard  those  riches,  my  little  maid,  and  never  fret  because 
people  won't  take  your  money.  Money,  too,  has  its  uses, 
but  they  are  on  a  lower  plane." 

Tryphena  went  home  presently,  and  consoled  herself 
with  the  thought  that  Petronell  would  soon  be  married. 

"  And  a  wedding  present  she  shall  have,"  thought 
the  girl,  "  and  they  can't  say  nothing  against  that, 
whether  or  no."  Her  mind  soon  occupied  itself  pleas- 
antly with  the  "  Dictionary  of  Biography,"  and  that  led 
to  other  possibilities. 

"  I'll  buy  him  a  fine  book  or  two  next  time  I  go  to 
Exeter,"  she  told  Elias. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

There  was  a  little  school  at  Widecombe — a  survival  of 
the    old    hedge-schools — and    a    dozen    small    children 
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led  why  the  young  folk  liked  her  ;  but  mothers 
made  no  question,  and  thankfully  paid  the  trifling  fees 
that  the  schoolmistress  demanded.     S  aed  abso- 

lutely, however,  and  was  capricious — a  fact  exemplified 
sion  of  Thirza  Tapper's  visit. 
Chance    had    been    playing    some    pranks    with 
Tapper,  and  she  was  a  "  little  under  the  weather,"  as 

ribed  her  situation  to  intimates.  The  Drug  Fund 
languished  ;  a  part  of  her  own  small  fortune  also  dwin- 
dled, and  certain  investments  had  fallen  many  points 
and  withheld  a  dividend.  Again,  she  had  just  received 
a  hint  from  the  pastor  of  Widecombe  that  she  was  taking' 
too  much  upon  herself  in  the  affairs  of  the  parish ; 
and  lastly,  Mr.  Samuel  Sweetland,  for  whom  she  con- 
tinued to  entertain  a  tender  regard,  based  on  certain 
experiences  of  the  past,  had  cut  her  openly  and  pitilessly 
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in  the  public  thoroughfare  before  the  eyes  of  Old  Harry 
Hawke  and  Pancras  Widecombe.  Samuel,  mounted 
upon  his  horse,  had  certainly  ridden  past  her  without 
drawing  rein  or  lifting  hat,  and  when  she  caught  his  eye 
and  smiled  upon  him,  he  had  looked  through  her  without 
one  shadow  of  acknowledgment.  But  these  untoward 
events  seemed  only  to  sting  Miss  Tapper  to  duty.  It 
was  her  fine  principle  to  work  doubly  hard  under  the 
light  of  misfortune. 

She  called  now  upon  the  schoolmistress,  and,  leaving 
her  children  nodding  their  small  brown  and  flaxen  heads 
over  their  slates,  Patience  came  to  her  door. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  she  asked  without  ceremony 
or  conventional  greeting.     "  Tis  school  hours." 

"  Good-afternoon,  Miss  Leyman.  You  mustn't  stand 
here.  It  is  far  too  cold  to  keep  you  at  your  door.  May 
I  come  in  ?     I  won't  detain  you  long." 

"  'Tis  school  hours,  I  tell  you,  and  I  hate  for  unthink- 
ing people  to  call  in  the  midst  of  'em.  Come  in,  and  be 
short  if  you  please.     Sit  down  if  you  mind  to." 

"  I'll  keep  you  no  time.  It  is  about  the  little  Nos- 
worthy  girl — Sally  Nosworthy.  It  seems  you've  sent 
her  away,  and  the  child's  broken-hearted  that  you  won't 
take  her  back,  and  so's  her  mother.  I  look  after  the 
mothers,  Miss  Leyman,  and  you  look  after  the  children, 
so  we  ought  to  work  together.     You  teach " 

"  Common  sense — that's  all.  I  don't  pretend  to  teach 
nought  else.  'Tis  my  wish  and  will  to  bring  up  the 
childer  with  a  pinch  of  that,  so  as  they'll  better  the  fool 
pattern  of  men  and  women  folk  here,  when  they  grow 
up.  Just  common  sense,  and  the  way  to  understand 
and  remember.  Books  ban't  no  use  to  'em.  'Tis  the 
experience  of  an  old  woman  that  have  seen  through  and 
through  life  that  be  the  use  to  'em.  Patience  alive  I 
am,  and  need  to  be,  for  of  all  things  hardest  to  teach 
humans,  common  sense  be  the  hardest.  So  hard,  that 
once  they  be  grown  up  without  it,  God's  self  can't  get 
it  into  'em." 
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Then  riendship  us — none  at  all.  and 

I'm  twenty-1  older  than  you,  and 

my  1  ut  still,  thank  God     'Twill  outlast 

my  body.  You  mind  your  own  business  and  let  other 
»le  mind  theirs — then  you  won't  bark  your  shins 
quit<  .  as  they  tell  me  you 

Miss  Tapper  considered.  Thi>  was  sharp  physic,  but 
she  kept  her  temper. 

"  Well,  good-bye,  Patience.  I'm  sorry  that  you  don't 
feel  that  it  is  for  mercy  and  forgiveness.  You 
understand  children  so  wonderfully  well  that " 

"  Xo  soft  soap,  miss  !  and  now  I  must  go  back  to 
school.     I    can't   listen   to   you   no   more,"    interrupted 
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Miss  Leyman.  She  left  her  visitor  abruptly  without 
another  word,  and  Thirza,  reduced  to  silence,  felt  her 
face  grow  hot  and  her  ringlets  flutter  as  she  left  the 
house.  The  school-children's  voices  rose  in  a  little 
murmur  behind  her,  like  bees  on  a  bed  of  thyme.  She 
went  her  way,  wounded.  Life  continued  to  frown. 
Was  her  power  slipping  from  her  ?  Was  she  to  pass  out 
of  life  and  strife  and|be  a  thing  forgotten  before  she  had 
reached  the  age  of  sixty  ?  She  repelled  the  cowardly 
fear  ;  she  felt  the  east  wind  upon  her  hot  cheek,  and 
braced  herself  to  re-establish  her  position  and  regain 
the  public  esteem  in  those  particulars  where  it  seemed 
to  wander. 

To  the  post-office  she  came,  and  was  cool  and  self- 
contained  outwardly  as  she  stood  before  the  portly 
figure  of  Mary  Hearn.  But  her  temper  had  not  quite 
recovered  its  balance,  and  the  sight  of  the  postmistress, 
in  her  most  arrogant  mood,  failed  to  complete  the  good 
work  of  the  winter  wind.  Mary  proved  egotistical. 
Indeed,  she  began  quite  graciously. 

"  A  bite  to  the  wind,  but  you  ain't  one  to  fear  the 
weather,  Miss  Tapper — no  more  than  I  be.  Have  you 
heard  as  Widow  Hext  have  fallen — her  as  had  the  dole 
under  Sampson  Jarman's  will  ?  Yes,  she's  dead,  and 
there'll  be  a  Parish  Meeting  next  Thursday  to  decide 
which  old  woman  is  to  take  the  money.  And  I  hope 
you'll  throw  in  your  voice  with  Vicar  Brown  and  ax  him 
to  vote  for  old  Milly  Aptor.  She  did  ought  to  have  had 
it  afore  the  Widow  Hext,  for  that  matter." 

"  My  interest  is  promised,  Mary." 

"  Which  old  woman  be  you  supporting,  if  I  may  ask  ?  " 

"  I  would  rather  not  say.  Privacy — not  secrecy — but 
privacy — is  very  desirable  in  a  place  like  this." 

Miss  Hearn  smiled. 

"  Well,  well — I'm  not  one  of  the  talking  sort — and, 
anyway,  it  don't  matter  much,  because  Milly  Aptor  is 
safe  to  get  it,  whether  you  want  for  her  to  or  not." 

"  I'll  ask  for  a  packet  of  stamped  envelopes  for  my 
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\h,"    answered    M  per,    without    sympathy, 

"  th(  man  kept  in  his  place,  at  any  rate.     If 

women  could  only  get  the  worlds  money  in  their  keep- 
r  would  be  theirs — even,'  rich  wii 
1 
"  So  it  would,  then,"  admitted  Man,-,  "  but  the  dratted 
men  take  very  good  care  that  we  .-han't.     Look  at  our 
- — look  at   mine.     Shameful  tyranny   'tis,   for  if  I 
do  a  man's  work  and  ha\  man's  headpiece, 

why   the   mischief  shouldn't    I  1   man's   mo;. 

No,  it  isn't  us  that  earns  money  worth  naming — 'tis  the 
hussies  get  men's  money — not  women  like  you  and  me. 
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Tis  the  hateful,  doubtful  sort  that  get  big  money  out 
of  men.  They  be  nasty  wretches — I  mean  men  in  the 
lump." 

"  There  are  good  and  bad  men.  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege to  know  a  great  many  who  respected  women  and 
blessed  their  mothers — dead  or  alive — and  took  a  high 
tone.  A  packet  of  stamped  envelopes  and  twenty-four 
halfpenny  stamps,  Mary." 

Miss  Hearn  hesitated.  It  had  always  been  gall  to  the 
postmistress  that  the  other  addressed  her  as  "  Mary," 
while  she  was  expected  to  say  "  Miss  Tapper."  The  note 
in  the  customer's  voice  also  angered  her. 

"  Oh  yes,  there  are  good  and  bad,  of  course.  I  know 
that — better  than  you,  perhaps — for  I  might  have  been 
the  wife  of  a  good  man,  if  I  had  liked.  So  I  speak  quite 
without  bitterness,  because  my  maiden  state  is  my  own 
choice.  Of  course,  a  good  many  can't  understand  that. 
To  be  asked  in  marriage  is  a  wonderful  experience,  and 
I'm  almost  sorry  for  all  the  hosts  that  have  missed  it. 
Tis  an  interesting  and  tragical  affair  to  see  a  proper 
man  on  his  knees  asking  for  you  to  share  his  life." 

"  This  is  a  subject  that  women  of  nice  feeling  do  not 
discuss,  Mary." 

The  tone  stung  the  other  to  insolence. 

"  Oh  my  !  Grapes  are  sour,  perhaps.  Who's  discuss- 
ing it  ?  I  ain't.  I  only  say  you  don't  know  how  in- 
teresting it  is — that's  all — Thirza." 

Miss  Tapper  started,  like  a  pony  stung  by  a  gadfly. 

"  You  forget  yourself,  Miss  Hearn,  and  you  forget 
your  customer.  Serve  me,  please,  and  try  not  to  be 
so  exceedingly  offensive.     Some  day  you'll  be  reported." 

"  Shall  I  ?     Some  day  you'll Bah,  you're  a  puss— 

that's  what  you  are — an  old  puss,  forgotten  and  passed 
over — and  I  snap  my  fingers  at  you  !  And  no  man  ever 
wanted  you,  or  could  want  you.  Hateful  they  may  be, 
but  they're  not  born  idiots." 

Miss  Tapper  drew  herself  up,  she  fought  to  keep  her 
temper,  and  failed. 
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smirch  a  pure  name." 
Miss  Hearn  utter    I  her  well-known,  hor-edike  neigh 
— a  signal  of  mental  □  soon  to  e>cape  control. 

A  lie     i-  it  ?     And  who's  ti. 
Dames,  you  pinnickm.  I'm  a  liar,  am  I  ? 

You  shall  hear  more  about  that.     For  twopence  I'd  pull 
yourjsilly  old  wig  off." 

She  swayed  and  shook  and  threatened  to  subside. 
"  I  go,"  answered  Mi—  Tapp  r,  "  and  I  report  you  to 
the  higher  authority.  You  are  a  foul-mouthed  woman, 
and  you  pry  into  the  letters  and  mis-conduct  the  post- 
omce.  Your  vulgaris  rlook,  -ince  it  is  beneath 
notice  ;   but  as  a  public  omcial " 
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"  Mother,"  shrieked  Mary,  "  mother,  come  here  !  " 

She  began  shouting,  rolling  her  eyes  and  striking  her 
hands  on  the  counter. 

"  I  don't  care  in  the  least  if  you  have  hysterics  or 
not,"  continued  Thirza  Tapper  steadily.  '  You  de- 
serve everything  to  happen  that's  shocking  and  bad  ; 
and  if  you  were  an  honest  and  clean-minded  woman, 
your  nerves  would  never  get  into  such  a  state.  It 
serves  you  very  well  right !  " 

Mary's  mother  hastened  in  to  see  the  postmistress 
collapse  behind  the  counter.  She  dragged  a  pile  of 
official  documents  to  earth  in  her  fall. 

"  Cut  your  daughter's  stay-lace — she's  brought  it  on 
herself — I  intend  to  report  her,"  said  Thirza.  Then  she 
went  out  and  set  her  face  homeward,  while  Mary's 
mournful  clamour  faded  behind  her. 

But  this  brave  attitude  was  only  assumed,  for  as  she 
tottered  down  the  lane,  tears  filled  Miss  Tapper's  eyes 
and  she  restrained  a  sob.  She  felt  herself  tortured, 
wronged,  and  sorely  smitten.  The  world  had  suddenly 
become  an  impossible  place.  She  stood  at  a  lonely  gate 
into  a  turnip-field,  and  clasped  her  hands  and  lifted  them 
over  the  top  bar.  Then  she  spoke  aloud  and  invoked 
deity. 

"  O  Lord  God,  don't  let  Thirza  Tapper  despair  !  "  she 
said,  and  a  blackbird,  startled  by  the  petition,  fled 
chinking  away  down  the  hedge.  The  gloaming  had 
fallen  out  of  a  green  and  golden  sky.  It  was  beginning 
to  freeze. 

Thirza  found  herself  better  and  braver  for  the  prayer. 
She  believed  her  duty  to  be  quite  clear  and  returned 
home  to  do  it.  Many  had  threatened  to  report  Miss 
Hearn,  but  none  had  as  yet  risen  to  the  act. 

In  her  garden  appeared  twojfigures,  and  Miss  Tapper 
marked  Jack  Mogridge  at  work  and  Margery  watching 
him.  The  young  pair  were  now  under  her  patronage 
and  flourished  accordingly. 

"  I  shall  want  you  to  go  to  Ilsington  with  a  letter  to- 
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for  him,  but  he  just  looked  up  and  said  I  mi  i  hell 

iv  use  he'd  gotten  tor  me  more;  and  I  offered  to 
rail  Mr>.  Mogridge's  new  babe  after  him  likewise,  but  he 
said  that  he'd  brain  it  it  I  did." 

We  must  hope  his  heart  will  be  touched  in  God's 
time."   said   Mis^   Tapper.      "  I    think    he's   mad    my- 

"  And  since  Mrs.  Mogridge  went  to  it  with  a  light  heart 
and  a  wedding-ring,  tin-  new  babby  ha?  proved  a  very 
tine  creature,  as  you  know.  mi>s.  With  any  man  but 
my  father,  such  an  infant  would  fetch  him  round." 

"  We  must  hope."  repeated  Miss  Tapper  ;  "  and  vou 
can  come  for  my  letter  the  first  thing  after  breakfast." 

Rut  Jack  Mogridge  -till  bio,,  led  on  his  father. 
Mister  Peter  Smerdon  was  telling  about  him  a  bit 
ago,  and  Mister  Peter  Smerdon  be  a  very  >ensible  sort  of 
man,  I'm  sure.     And  he  said  that  father  was  growing  into 

10 
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a  sour  dump,  and  breeding  poison  in  his  blood  that  would 
very  likely  finish  him  off  before  his  time.  He  said  he  was 
like  a  man  born  when  a  thunder  planet  was  reigning  in 
the  sky ;  and  such  men  never  can  come  to  good,  try  as 
they  will,  along  of  the  mischief  brewing  against  them 
in  the  elements." 

"  Peter  Smerdon's  very  mistaken  to  say  such  things, 
and  I  beg  you'll  not  heed  his  nonsense,"  replied  Thirza. 
"There  are  no  such  things  as  thunder  planets,  Jack,  and 
if  your  father  asked  for  help  in  the  proper  quarter,  he 
would  very  soon  be  a  different  man." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

There  fell  the  solemn  meeting  of  Mr.  Samuel  Sweetland 
and  Araminta  Dench,  and  it  followed  one  of  equal 
significance  between  the  farmer  and  his  sister. 

"  There  was  a  time,"  confessed  Harriet,  "  when  I 
should  not  have  gone  out  of  my  way  to  be  an  angel  of 
good  news  to  Araminta.  But  these  things  often  happen 
differently  from  what  we  expect.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  I  was  led  to  her,  Samuel,  like — like  Abraham  was 
led  to  the  ram  in  the  thicket.  And  I  found  her  panting, 
as  it  were,  for  the  friendship  of  a  good  man  and  a  good 
woman.  I  have  often  thought  her  lot  at  Chittleford 
might  be  difficult,  and — though  she  was  all  caution  and 
charity — I  still  believe  it  is.  She  is  shy  and  womanly — 
not  sly,  as  I  used  to  think.  She  has  very  fine  qualities  ; 
she " 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,"  he  said,  interrupting  her.  "  You 
naturally  think  a  lot  of  her,  and  I  dare  say  you  are  right. 
Only  don't  say  any  more,  for  'tis  a  very  curious  thing 
about  my  character,  that  if  I  hear  a  person  praised  up 
to  the  skies,  I  always  begin  to  pick  holes  in  'em.  'Tis  a 
sort  of  fearless  rebellion  against  taking  anything  second- 
hand.    I  like  to  form  my  own  opinion." 
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ran  understand  a  man  like  yon." 
That's  all  right  and  goes  without  saying.    And  what 
for  everything  els  without  saying — 

:v  self-respect.     If  things  be  thrust  to  the-  back  of 
the  mind  resolutely,  and  we  take  a  bit  of  trouble  to 
m,  then  forgotten  they  will  be.     When  do  she 
up  ?  "  , 

Harriet  took  the  hint,  saw  the  force  of  this  make- 
believe,  and  succeeded  in  speaking  with  Araminta  once 
again  before  the  great  meeting  orse,  Miss  Bench 

also  proved  quick  to  see  the  point,  and  so  it  happened 
when  the  future  wife  and  husband  met,  that  she  made 
no  allusion  whatever  to  the  preliminaries  and  neither 
did  he.  Araminta  sutured  his  advances  delicately, 
helped  him  when  emotion  strangled  his  highest  falsetto, 
and  treated  him  with  a  mixture  of  reverence  and  regard 
that  very  perfectly  fulfilled  the  requirements  oi 
moment. 
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"  Be  seated,"  he  said,  when  his  sister  introduced 
Araminta  and  fled  away.  "  Be  seated,  Miss  Dench,  and 
don't  feel  nervous  before  me.  This  is  rather  a  peculiar 
meeting,  and  you  may  have  been  puzzled  to  know  why 
I  did  not  come " 

"  Please,"  she  said,  "  don't  talk  about  that.  You 
were  busy ;  you  had  the  weight  of  the  farm  on  your 
shoulders,  and  it  is  a  busy  season.  I  have  often  won- 
dered, as  3^ou  rode  down  past  Chittleford,  how  you  found 
time  for  your  work,  and  even  sometimes  whether  you 
would  ever  find  time  to  court  another  wife.  And  yet  I 
knew — such  a  man  as  you — would  be  sure  to  wed  again. 
But  little  I  thought " 

"  Naturally,  naturally.  But  my  eyes  are  pretty  good, 
Araminta.  They've  often  rested  on  you.  We  men  hide 
our  feelings  carefully,  for  it  is  dangerous  to  be  too  friendly 
with  the  sex.  There's  a  sort  of  women — however — 
now,  without  false  modesty,  let  us  look  at  one  another. 
'  Taste  and  try  before  you  buy  '  is  a  very  good  motto.  I 
will  get  a  lozenge  from  the  mantelpiece,  for  the  damp 
in  the  air  of  late  has  rather  tickled  my  tubes." 

He  rose  and  assumed  the  youngest,  jauntiest  mien  of 
which  he  was  capable.  He  took  a  lozenge,  flung  it 
lightly  into  his  mouth,  and  turned  to  regard  her.  She 
sat  with  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap  and  looked  at  him 
quietly  and  respectfully. 

"  It  seems  almost  too  wonderful  to  be  true,"  she  said. 

He  beamed,  and  permitted  himself  to  consider  her 
figure. 

"  A  womanly  woman  I  would  have,  and  you  are  all 
that,"  he  declared.  "  Not  that  the  soul  and  spirit  don't 
come  first,  but  you  are  rich  in  both,  I  hope.  Little  by 
little  I  have  come  to  feel  great  admiration  for  you,  Ara- 
minta. I  have  watched  you,  and  weighed  your  char- 
acter and  found  it  wasn't  wanting.  Then,  you  see,  like  a 
hawk,  I  swoop  !  And  I'll  no  more  take  '  no  '  for  an 
answer  than  the  hawk  takes  '  no '  from  the  hedge- 
sparrow.     I  have  you  in  my  toils  ;  I " 
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"oli  Samuel!     You're  Hk<    a  whirlwind!"  she  said, 
with  her  arms  round  his  n< 

He  wiped  the  moisture  from  his  br 
"  My  God  '     It's  terrific— it's  terrific."  he  murmured. 
Then,  as  he  fill  hack  in  hi  hair,  her  intuition  in- 

spired her  to  further  feats.     An  instinct  to  sit  in  his  lap 
irded,  for  she  weighed  <  ne  ;    but  she 

knelt  by  him  and  ki>sed  his  hand.     She  simulated  the 
profoundest   emotion,  and   he  really  hit   it.     Then,  to 
train,  he  began  to  talk  of  business  and  the 
future. 

I   thank  God  Who  has  smiled  upon  my  suit."  he 

n,  "  and  on  my  knees  I  shall  thank  Him,  and  I  hope 

you'll  do  the  same.  Araminta.     But  now  let  us  steady 

ourselves  by  looking  at  the  practical  side.     If  you ". 

a  chair  and  stick  it  here,  I  can  put  my  arm  round  you. 

Ah!    you  mustn't  mind  that,  for  it  have  a  right  there 

more.     That's  the  ami  that  be  going  to  come  be- 

D  you  and  trouble  ;    and  when  it  ban't  at  work  for 

you,  your  fine  waist  will  be  its  favourite  place,  no  doubt." 
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Mr.  Sweetland's  poetry  astounded  himself  only  less 
than  Araminta.  She  sat  beside  him  and  cried  a 
little. 

"  I  like  to  see  them  tears,"  he  declared.  "  Tis  fit  and 
seemly  that  you  weep  afore  this  shattering  change  in 
your  life.  If  I  wasn't  a  man  of  character,  and  fierce  in 
my  nature,  as  becomes  the  male,  I  should  weep  too,  I 
dare  say.  But  I'd  sooner  laugh.  You  see,  we  reckless 
dare-devils  don't  know  our  luck  so  often  as  not.  We 
want,  and  to  want  is  the  same  as  to  get,  with  a  fighting 
nature.  So  there  it  is — we'll  wed  and  we  won't  waste 
no  time  about  it." 

"  That's  as  you  please,  Samuel.  I  shall  live  for  you 
and  only  for  you  from  this  night." 

"  And  me  the  same.  Well,  I've  a  fancy  to  let  this 
thing  burst  upon  Widecombe  as  a  bit  of  a  surprise.  I'll 
bow  to  you,  of  course ;  but  still,  that's  my  wish  in  the 
matter.     You  may  feel  different,  however." 

"  A  woman's  hour  be  her  wedding-day,"  she  answered, 
"  and  yet,  though  'tis  natural  that  I  should  want  the 
wide  world  to  know  my  good  fortune,  let  alone  the  Vale, 
I'm  with  you  there.  I  don't  want  no  show  and  fuss  and 
flare-up." 

"  Good  !  "  he  said.  "  Bursting  with  sense,  I  see — as 
well  I  knew  you  would  be." 

"  Yes — I'd  like  our  marriage  to  be  right  away  from 
here.  I  would  like  to  slip  away  from  Chittleford  unbe- 
knownst, and  meet  you  far  ways  off — to  Exeter  even,  or 
Plymouth.  And  we'll  be  wed  so  quiet  as  mice,  and  then 
either  come  home  again,  husband  and  wife,  or  else  go  off 
for  a  few  days  holiday-making  if  you  felt  the  need.  But 
I  shouldn't.  And  I've  got  nothing  to  bring  you  but  a 
good  head  and  a  loving  heart,  and  pluck  and  courage. 
'Tis  all  one  way,  Samuel." 

"  I  won't  hear  you  say  that,  Araminta.  I'm  very  well 
pleased  to  do  my  share.  And  your  opinions  echo  mine — 
a  very  hopeful  sign.  To  Exeter  we'll  go,  and  get  married 
afore  the  registrar.     I've  got  a  sort  of  feeling  that  I'd 
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He    admitted    this.     He    saw    himself    amazing    the 

,iw  in  hi  iiat  he  was  reflecting. 

"  They  little  know  the  man  that's  among  'em,"  she 
said. 

Then  Samuel  bade  Harriet  enter,  and  she  did  so.     She 
1  them  both,  and  her  brother  acquainted  her  with 
situation,  as  though  this  was  the  first  that  she  had 
heard  or  dreamed  of  it.     She  played  her  part  ad- 
mirably, and  was  overcome. 

"  Money  you'll  want,"  said  Mr.  Sweetland  to  Ara- 
minta.  "  There  must  be  secrets  and  a  bit  of  a  plot.  You 
go  by  night  as  you  say,  and  Johnson — no  lesser  man — 
shall  meet  you  at  the  head  of  the  road  above  Upper 
Dunstone  and  drive  you  into  Newton.  Then,  by  the 
earliest  train,  you  go  off  to  Exeter,  and  there  am  I,  in 
flame  new  clothes,  upon  the  platform.  Harriet  and 
Birkett  Johnson  will  be  the  witnesses.     I  see  it  all." 
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Further  details  were  left  for  future  discussion,  and 
Araminta,  the  richer  for  a  purse  with  ten  sovereigns  in 
it,  returned  to  Chittleford.  Then,  when  Samuel  had 
watched  her  walk  from  the  outer  gate,  he  returned  and 
embraced  his  sister. 

"  Don't  think,"  he  said,  "  because  I  have  gone  out 
into  the  world  and  won  a  fine  woman,  that  I  shall  ever 
feel  one  spark  less  of  love  for  you,  Harriet.  I  think  we 
shall  be  happy.  Everything  seems  to  promise  that  way. 
I  feel  as  if  I'd  known  her  a  long  time  already,  and  that's 
a  good  sign." 

"  That's  her  cleverness,"  said  Harriet.  It  was  Miss 
Sweetland's  first  mistake. 

"  No,  not  at  all,"  he  said  ;  "it's  my  pushing  nature. 
I  went  over  her  like  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  I  had  her 
gasping  at  my  feet  in  two  minutes  after  she  came  in  this 
room.  There's  a  lot  more  nature  in  me  than  I  thought, 
and  I'm  very  pleased  with  myself,  Harriet." 

"  And  very  good  reason  so  to  be,"  she  answered. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

The  sequel  of  Samuel  Sweetland's  final  love-affair  was 
not  long  delayed,  and  the  first  who  felt  the  shock  of  it 
proved  to  be  Valiant  Dunnybrig  himself.  For  he  had 
come  to  believe  that  Araminta  Dench  would  be  led  to 
do  her  Maker's  will,  and  gloriously  exhibit  the  ordinances 
of  the  Old  Testament  before  a  world  that  had  sunk  away 
from  them. 

But  the  case  was  altered,  and  Araminta,  from  the  safe 
standpoint  of  Samuel's  affianced  bride,  found  herself  hor- 
rified and  insulted  beyond  all  measure  when  she  recon- 
sidered the  patriarchal  Valiant's  plans.  She  asked  herself 
how  any  self-respecting  married  man  could  dare.  She 
was  quite  furious  for  a  little  while  ;    but  at  heart  she 
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"  What's  the  matter,  Jane  ?     You  be  wisht  and  pale 

moon." 
"  And  reason  for  it.     ^  Her 

bed  wasn't  pressed  last  night.     Tis  too  painful  a  thing 

Ik   upon   any   more.     God    knows   that    I've 
enough — to  her  and  to  you — yet  what  wife  wouldn't  ? 
And  I  suppose  it  has  come  over  her  at  last  that  it  weren't 
vitty  for  her  to  bide  under  this  roof  no  more." 
Valiant  fell  back  in  dismay. 
"  Gone  !  "  he  said.     "  Gone  without  a  word  or  sign  ! 

letter  nor  nothing  ?  " 
"  Nothing.     She's  took  her  things,  such  as  they  were, 
and  her  good  books — Bible  and  hymns.     She's  left  a  few 
worn-out  clothes,  and  be  just  gone — vanished,  like  the 
dew  upon  the  fleeo 

He  was  silent  a  moment  ;  then  he  turned  on  his  wife. 
His  voice  rolled  out  loud  and  deep  and  slow.  He  as- 
sumed a  tragical  attitude  and  lifted  one  hand.  He 
showed   more   grief   than   anger,   and   his   manner   was 
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minatory  but  not  scolding.  He  preached  at  her  and 
prophesied. 

"  This  is  your  work,  Jane  Dunnybrig.  Only  a  woman 
knows  the  weapons  to  use  against  another,  and  a  woman's 
weapons  be  poisoned  as  often  as  not.  You  have  drove 
her  forth,  then  ;  you  have  fought  and  fretted  that  poor 
wretch  till  her  womanhood  went  down  and  her  trust  in 
God  tottered,  and  her  duty  was  hidden  from  her.  Your 
work — to  let  your  own  narrow  and  hateful  pride  rise  up 
between  this  handmaid  of  the  Lord  and  her  duty — your 
work  to  come  between  God's  chosen,  and  keep  precious 
human  souls  out  of  the  world  ;  your  awful  work  to 
think  to  put  a  spoke  in,  the  wheel  of  Providence ! 
May  God  forgive  you,  as  I  do ;  and  let  the  punishment 
of  your  sin  be  this,  Jane — that  you  have  sinned  in  vain. 
Know  that  this  doubtful  thing  shall  be  most  surely 
accomplished  now,  because  I  go  to  find  Araminta  to- 
morrow morning,  and  the  Lord  will  lead  me  to  her.  Yes, 
I  shall  take  my  stick  in  my  hand,  and  put  my  hat  on 
my  head,  and  go  forth  into  the  world  to  find  her ;  and 
God  do  so  to  me  and  more  also  if  I  tarry  till  I  have  found 
her  and  brought  her  back — never  to  leave  Chittleford 
again  !  " 

But  Mrs.  Dunnybrig  was  far  too  thankful  to  succumb 
under  this  terrific  indictment.  It  seemed  clear  that 
Araminta  had  gone,  and  Jane  knew  perfectly  well  that 
not  her  own  insults  or  powers  of  persuasion  had  brought 
about  this  result.  She  did  not  flatter  herself  that  her 
niece  had  listened  to  her  ;  indeed,  latterly,  Araminta 
had  exhibited  a  good  deal  of  quiet  insolence  in  the 
presence  of  her  aunt — the  insolence  of  a  small  nature  in 
sudden  possession  of  power.  But  now  she  was  gone, 
and  Jane  prayed  that  for  ever  she  was  gone.  She  heeded 
not  her  husband's  thunder,  therefore,  but  felt  pretty 
sure  he  would  not  find  Araminta.  Valiant  forced  Jane 
on  to  her  knees  presently.  Then  he  prayed  long  for 
Araminta,  and  made  his  wife  say  "  Amen."  She  obeyed, 
offered  no  opposition,  and  did  not  attempt  to  deter  him 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Tkvimmna  Harvey  loved  the  great  pictures  of  th< 
above  Hameldon.     She  Lifted  I  there  many  I 

in  tl  .  nd  delighted  at  the  manifold  wonders  that 

the  clouds  wove  at*  .  •■  the  hill.    Sometimes  unshad 
blue  oiled  the  air,  and  a  firmament  of  lustrous  purity 
lit Ji,  while  Hameldon  swept  in  many 

jled  hues  against  it.     .V  n  a  pageant  uf  vapours 

d,  now  high,  now  low  ;  now  in  the  upper  air,  now 
lapping  the  earth,  enfolding  it  in  mystery  and  concealing 
it  from  the  taint'  va!!  d  beneath, 

Tryphena    had   exalted    Hameldon   into   a   conscious 

mality,    \  fie,    yet    friendly   to   her. 

When  she  could  no1  it  she  would  >it  in  a  corner  of 

of  her  uncle's  held-  at  Southcombe  und  look  up  at  it. 

i   here   t  n   itself  and   the   burrows  beyond 

not  visible,  but  Hameldon 's  eastern  edges  swept 
mightily  across  the  sky.     They  b  is  upon  their 

shoulders,  and  the  farm  of  Kingshead  was  set  as  a  brooch 
in  the  midst  of  a  raiment  of  fields,  that  climbed  upward 
into  the  waste.  Stone  and  fern  also  clad  the  hill,  and 
hen  a  thread  of  silver  twinkled  through  the  winter 
colours  where  a  rivulet  Hashed  sun-bright .  downward. 
The  crofts  fretted  a  pattern  on  the  immense  bosom  of 
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Hameldon  and  crept  aloft  as  best  they  might.  But 
Tryphena  pitied  not  the  struggle  of  the  fields,  and  re- 
joiced in  the  final  victory  of  the  hill.  Hameldon  always 
conquered  and  seemed  almost  merciful  in  victory.  Some 
little  patches  of  reclaimed  land  had  already  lost  their 
battle,  and  amid  their  fallen  walls,  were  swiftly  buried 
again  in  heath  and  fern.  She  did  not  like  to  see  the 
new-take  fallows  thrusting  into  the  heart  of  the  hill  and 
hanging  there  in  the  various  colours  of  agriculture — 
green  and  yellow — like  "washing  spred  to  dry,"  as  she 
contemptuously  declared. 

Tryphena  sat  now  on  a  November  day  above  the 
highest  cultivated  land,  and  looked  down  with  doubt 
and  uncertainty  upon  Widecombe.  The  world  was  sad- 
coloured  round  about  her,  and  the  wind  made  a  dry 
mournful  tinkling  in  the  legions  of  the  dead  heather- 
bells. 

Life  puzzled  Tryphena  ;  she  could  not  understand 
why  Mr.  Shillingford  declined  to  let  her  help  him,  and 
why  Uncle  William  Coaker  also  refused  the  new  roof  to 
the  farm-buildings  that  she  had  asked  to  erect.  Every- 
body seemed  to  think  that  she  ought  either  to  keep  her 
money,  or  spend  it  upon  herself  ;  and  yet  Tryphena 
knew  this  was  not  the  right  and  proper  way  ;  for  neither 
Gabriel  Shillingford  nor  Uncle  William  practised  what 
they  preached.  Then  she  was  moved  to  make  further 
experiments,  and  being  out  of  tune  with  Hameldon — 
the  friend  who  gave  so  much,  but  could  receive  nothing 
back — she  turned  her  eyes  to  the  valley  and  considered 
the  little  dwelling-houses  and  the  people  who  lived  in 
them. 

There  were  matters  of  moment  afoot,  and  Tryphena 
had  heard  that  Mr.  Tom  Gurney,  being  unable  to  sell 
his  business  to  his  satisfaction,  was  returning  to  it.  Mrs. 
Pierce  would  not  accompany  him  until  her  husband  had 
taken  the  needful  steps.  It  was  then  understood  that 
she  intended  to  become  Mrs.  Tom  Gurney,  and  join  her 
new  husband. 
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king  her  money  about  hi.  iork,  and 

I'll  lay  she  wants  for  u^  to  have  a  bit  lor  the  subscrip- 

>moking  :  Erish  stew  ;   but 

ho  knocked  his  pipe  out  and  thrust  it  into  his  pock 

Dust  a  chair  for  her,  you  little  devil,  and  be  quick 

about  it  ;    and  get  me  my  blind  man's  Bible — and  dust 

-and  put  it  open  beside  me.     If  *  any 

i    money  to  chuck  away "     He  ceased,  for  Trv- 

phena's  knock  fell  on  the  d 
When  she  entered,   Nicky's  black  nails  and  stubbv 
is  were  pawing  the  Word,  and  his  ferocious  coun- 
his  occupation. 
*'  Good-inorninL.     Sirs.     Glubb;     i,rood-morning,    Mr. 
Glubb — what  a  nice  smell  of  dinner  !  "  said  Tryphena. 

I<  there?  That's  funny."  said  Nicky,  "for  God's 
my  judge  me  and  my  poor  wife  haven't  had  nothing  to 
call  dinner  for  three  days.  We  live  on  the  smell  of  other 
people's  dinners  most  of  our  time.  I  feel  Nanny  over 
now  and  again,  and  my  tears  fall,  for  she's  getting  so 
thin  as  a  winter  hedge,  poor  wretch.     There's  few  in 
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Widecombe  to  lend  a  thought  to  the  bellies  of  the  de- 
serving poor." 

Tryphena  abandoned  this  subject,  and  took  a  chair 
that  Nanny  thrust  forward. 

"  Tis  the  only  one,  save  master's,  that  we  can  trust," 
she  said.  "  But  'twill  bear  a  beautiful,  long-legged  fairy 
like  you,  no  doubt.  And  that's  my  dear  husband's 
Bible  you  be  looking  at.  He's  very  near  wore  out  the 
New  Testament  fingering  over  it  by  day  and  night  ;  for 
day  or  night's  alike  to  him  ;  but,  as  he  says,  it  don't  much 
matter  now,  cause  he've  got  most  of  it  by  heart — ain't 
you,  Nicky  ?  " 

"  Ess,  fay — years  and  years  ago,"  declared  Mr.  Glubb. 
"I've  won  to  the  light  that  don't  come  from  sun  or 
moon  or  stars,  young  lady  ;  and  as  for  my  poor  eyes, 
God  have  got  'em  in  His  holy  keeping  and  will  put  'em 
in  my  head  again  when  I  get  to  the  New  Jerusalem." 

Tryphena  was  touched  by  this  thought. 

"  Not  but  what  I  know  you're  as  pretty  as  a  picture," 
continued  Nicky  ;  "  and  so  good  as  you're  beautiful,  by 
general  reckoning.  And  to  think  as  you  be  sitting  under 
my  humble  roof  be  a  proud  thought  for  me,  and  my  wife, 
also.  We  be  flung  aside,  you  see,  along  of  my  fearful 
misfortune,  for  my  musicker  was  tored  to  shreds  by  that 
bad  old  man,  Bell,  to  the  Church-house.  So  there  'tis — 
my  power  of  earning  have  been  took  from  me.  How- 
ever, no  doubt  at  the  appointed  time  I  shall  be  allowed 
to  scrape  together  enough  pence  to  buy  a  new  accor- 
dion." 

"  I  heard  you  had  got  together  more  than  enough, 
Nicky." 

"  Ah  !  That's  just  like  Widecombe  !  "  he  said.  "  Even 
the  harmless  blind  ain't  sacred  from  lying  tongues.  Let 
the  hard-hearted  sinners  give  instead  of  talk.  Each 
mean  creature  thinks  t 'others  will  subscribe,  so  there 
ain't  any  cause  for  him  to  do  it  ;  and  as  Widecombe 
be  full  of  mean  creatures  and  few  others — what's  the 
result  ?  " 
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my  poor  wit  I've  known  a  U -v.  There 

that  old  Daniel  Reep.     I  I  a  natu- 

ralisl  im — but  he  was  a  fierce  and  rash 

of  fish   and   birds  -   in   his  blood  to  be 

slaying.     An  1  yet  many  and  many's  the  pattridge  and 

sant    as   found   its  way  into  our  cooking-pot  when 

he  flourished.     Tis  a  very  selfish,  grasping  world,  and 

sometimes  in   my  weak  moments,  when  life  be  darker 

than  a  blind  man's  night,  I  cry  out  and  doubt  whether 

s  for  the  sparrows  so  sharp  as  He  did  used 

to  do." 

"  You  mustn't  think  that,  Nicky."  said  Tryphena. 
"  You  and  brave  Nanny  have  got  a  great  many  friends, 
and  I'm  one  of  them,  and  if  you  will  accept  it,  I  should 
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very  much  like  to  help  with  the  accordion  ;  and  now  I 
must  go,  because  I'm  keeping  you  from  your  reading 
and  your  wife  from  her  work." 

She  rose,  felt  in  her  pocket  and  found  the  note. 

"  Good-bye — good-bye — and  I  hope  we  shall  soon  hear 
a  new  accordion  under  the  yew-tree,"  she  said.  Then 
she  put  the  note  in  Nanny's  hand  and  hastened  away. 
They  lifted  up  their  voices  and  shouted  and  screamed 
benedictions  after  her  ;  but  she  was  barely  out  of  earshot 
when  Nicky's  tone  changed. 

"  You  say  five,  but  be  you  sure  it  ban't  ten,  you  artful 
wretch  ?  " 

"  'Tis  like  your  beastly  nature  to  doubt,"  she  an- 
swered. "  Call  in  a  neighbour — ax  Mary  Hearn  to  tell 
you  what  it  is." 

"  Then  let  me  feel  it — let  me  hold  it,"  he  cried.  "  And 
don't  you  breathe  a  word  about  it.  Mary  Hearn  ! 
Likely  !  That  terror  would  bleat  it  from  one  end  of 
Widecombe  to  t'other.  None  must  know — else  there 
won't  be  another  penny  come  in." 

"  I  hope  to  God  she  won't  tell  nobody  what  she've 
done,"  said  Nanny. 

"  Not  her — not  her.  She's  not  that  sort — she's  one 
of  them  simple  saints,  she  is.  She  won't  let  her  right 
hand  know  what  her  left  hand  doeth." 

"  They'll  milk  her  to  Southcombe,  mark  me,"  prophe- 
sied Nanny.  "  There'll  be  a  proper  lot  of  people  clawing 
after  her  money." 

"  And  us  with  the  rest,  I  should  hope,"  he  said.  "  You 
must  take  a  bit  of  watercress  up  over  for  her  now  and 
again.  'Tis  wonderful  how  watercress,  and  a  pair  of 
wet  boots  with  the  soles  out,  do  soften  the  heart." 

Meanwhile,  Tryphena,  hastening  away  to  escape  the 
blind  man's  blessing,  met  one  of  whom  she  had  already 
thought  that  day.  Mabel  Pierce  approached,  and  the 
girl  stared  a  greeting  of  doubtful  surprise,  for  she  did 
not  know  that  Arthur's  runaway  wife  had  yet  returned. 
The  woman  nodded  and  was  passing  to  a  hired  carriage 
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in  the  face  now.     And  if  us  can  I 
when  I  come  bark  to  Widecombe,  then  I  hope  tl 
will  mind  their  own  business,  and  lei  all  eo  suent  and 

Yon  may  mention  what  I  tell  you,  Miss  Ha: 
I'd  hoped  to  have  fallen  in  with  one  or  two  older  women 
than  you     them  as  w<  my  friends;   but  the 

•    lied  sight  of  appeared  to  !  sudden  with  the 

baby  OT  St.  Vitus'  dance  when  they  saw  me." 

Then,  entering  her  cab,  Mrs.  Pierce  drove  away  ; 
while  Tryphena  told  of  her  adventure  on  returning  to 
Southcombe,  and  Mr.  Coaker  commented  upon  it. 

"It  shows  what  good  may  come  of  cutting  a  loss," 
aid.  "  Few  have  the  pluck  to  do  it — specially  in 
matrimony  ;  and  often  enough  a  suffering  creature 
haven't  got  power,  though  the  will  may  be  there.  But 
in  this  case  that  blusterous  female  took  the  bit  in  her 
teeth  ;  and  so  she  be  saved  alive,  and  her  husband  like- 
wise. For  the  change  in  Arthur  be  far  more  than  all 
the  doctors  in  England,  and  all  the  cod-liver  oil  in  the 
sea.  could  have  brought  about.  I  heard  him  dressing 
down  his  ostler  last  week,  for  all  the  world  like  I'd  talk 
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to  Webber  if  he  did  wrong  !  His  nerve  be  coming  back 
with  a  bound.  Why,  he's  had  his  sign  painted  again  in 
flaming  red  and  gold,  and  he's  got  a  brave  new  suit  of 
clothes  with  a  pattern  of  chequers  that  you  can  see  all 
across  the  green  !  " 


CHAPTER  XLI 

Valiant  Dunnybrig's  search  for  Araminta  Dench  was 
not  protracted.  Miss  Dench  indeed  he  did  not  find,  but 
Mrs.  Sweetland  confronted  him  after  he  had  been  at 
Exeter  three  days. 

He  dwelt  in  a  small  lodgment  nigh  the  cathedral ; 
and  in  the  close  he  came  face  to  face  with  his  niece  on 
her  husband's  arm. 

Samuel  had  striven  hard  to  accommodate  himself  to 
Araminta  ;  he  had  paid  her  the  compliment  of  affecting 
a  more  youthful  mind  and  body  than  he  possessed.  He 
was  very  proud  of  her  and  of  himself.  For  a  time  he 
struggled  gamely  to  keep  up  the  fiction  of  youth  and 
jollity.  Then,  perceiving  the  truth  was  otherwise, 
Araminta  begged  him  to  desist,  and  he  relapsed  thank- 
fully into  advanced  middle  age.  Her  consideration  soon 
made  him  love  her  in  earnest.  At  her  suggestion  he  cut 
short  the  honeymoon,  and  husband  and  wife  were  re- 
turning to  Tunhill  on  the  day  after  they  fell  in  with 
Valiant  Dunnybrig. 

At  Widecombe  the  great  event  was  already  known, 
and  her  brother's  marriage  had  been  generally  an- 
nounced by  Samuel's  sister ;  but  Mr.  Dunnybrig  still 
knew  it  not,  because  his  wife  was  unaware  of  his  address 
and  could  not  inform  him.  She  indeed  suffered  severely, 
though  the  discovery  of  Araminta's  achievement  allayed 
her  distress  in  vital  particulars. 

Now  Valiant  stood  before  the  wedded  pair,  tall,  grey, 
patriarchal.     A  long  coat,  which  he  had  purchased  in 
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Then  he  -poke  to  Araminta. 
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"  Not  at  all,"  she  interrupted  hastily.  "  I  accepted 
my  dear  husband's  offer  of  marriage  the  moment  he 
made  it.  and  proud  I  was  to  do  so  ;  and  since  he  wished 
our  wedding  to  be  private,  without  any  fuss,  I  just 
slipped  away  with  him  quietly.  And  I  wrote  to  Aunt 
Jane  the  \ery  Sunday  after,  and  told  her  what  a  proud 
and  happy  woman  I  was.  And  if  you  had  been  home, 
Uncle,  you  would  have  understood." 
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"  But  it's  all  right  now,  and  if  you  will  come  in  here 
along  with  us  and  have  a  bit  of  cold  meat  and  a  glass  of 
lemonade,  Dunnybrig,  I  shall  be  proud  to  stand  treat," 
said  Samuel.  "  We're  bound  for  home  to-morrow. 
Araminta  wants  to  get  to  work  and  feel  her  way  round 
Tunhill.  And  don't  you  think  the  worse  of  us  for  keep- 
ing our  little  plot  dark  till  'twas  hatched.  I'm  a  modest 
man  and  hate  all  show  and  display." 

Still  Valiant  Dunnybrig  was  silent.  His  mind  seemed 
incapable  of  accepting  the  news  of  Araminta's  marriage. 
He  perceived,  however,  that  Samuel  knew  nothing  of 
the  past,  and  considered  whether  he  should  be  told  of 
it.     But  he  relinquished  the  idea. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  offer  of  food,  but  would  rather 
pray  than  eat  at  present,"  he  said. 

"  Come  back  along  with  us  to-morrow,"  suggested 
Samuel.  "  'Twill  be  a  regular  triumphal  procession  if  us 
all  go  back  in  one  chaise  !  Mine's  to  meet  us  at  Bovey 
in  the  afternoon,  and  I'll  pay  for  all." 

But  Valiant  declined. 

"  My  work  is  done,  and  I  shall  go  back  to-night,"  he 
said.  Then  he  shook  hands  with  them,  left  them,  and 
turned  into  the  cathedral. 

Farmer  Dunnybrig  knelt  down  in  a  dark  corner, 
where  chairs  were  stacked,  and  prayed  very  heartily  for 
more  than  an  hour.  Having  thus  cleared  his  mind  for 
the  grace  of  God  to  enter  it,  he  permitted  his  thoughts 
to  move  freely,  and  considered  them  as  the  working  of 
the  Spirit.  He  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  right 
and  proper  thing  had  happened  ;  and  that  for  reasons 
by  him  not  understood,  Providence  had  willed  Araminta 
to  Samuel  Sweetland.  He  felt  assured  that  when  the 
opportunity  came,  his  niece  would  be  able  to  explain 
her  actions.  The  true  light  must  have  pointed  the  way 
to  Tunhill,  otherwise  Araminta  would  not  have  gone 
that  way.  He  entertained  no  evil  thought  against  her. 
He  was  only  cast  down  with  himself  for  having  mis- 
understood the  voice  of  his  Master.     He  considered  long, 
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CHAPTER   XLII 

"  They'll  be  saying  the  old  words  that  Elias  told  me," 
declared  Tryphena  Harvey,  She  walked  on  a  day  in 
mber  beside  Gabriel  Shillingford's  horse  and  looked 
up  into  a  sky  dark  with  snow.  They  had  met  by  chance 
and  went  along  together,  for  Mr.  Shillingford  was  on 
his  way  to  Kingshead,  while  Tryphena  had  promised  to 
drink  tea  with  Miss  Tapper  and  a  few  friends  at  "Genoa 
Villa." 

"  And  what  words  were  those  ?  "  he  asked.  '  Your 
cousin  Elias  is  growing  more  thoughtful  as  he  gets  older." 

'  The  words  are  supposed  to  be  spoke  by  people  in 
the  '  in  country  '  when  they  look  up  to  the  Moor  on  a 
snowy  day  such  as  this  :  '  Widecombe  folk  are  picking 
their  geese — faster,  faster  and  faster  !  '     But  it  should 
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be  '  Widdicote  ' — an  old  word  meaning  the  sky,  so  my 
cousin  thinks." 

"  I  have  drawn  up  a  list  of  ancient  sayings.  Obser- 
vation breeds  the  homely  ideas  you  hear.  '  The  wisdom 
of  many  and  the  wit  of  one/  as  we  say.  If  you  come  to 
me  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  Tryphena,  I  will  read  you 
a  list  of  hundreds  of  wise  sayings  culled  from  all  lan- 
guages, though  of  course  done  into  English  by  scholars." 

"I'll  come  gladly,  Mr.  Shillingford." 

"  And  you  shall  hear  some  very  fine  things  out  of  that 
book  you  bought  me.  It  is  a  most  amazing  book.  I 
had  always  thought  of  it  as  a  work  of  fiction,  beneath 
the  notice  of  serious  men ;  but  it  is  fiction  only  in  the 
same  way  that  Shakespeare  is.  There  are  gleams  of 
wisdom  and  noble  thoughts  on  every  page.  '  The  His- 
tory of  Don  Quixote,'  I  mean.  It  is  a  most  important, 
wise,  and  beautiful  work  ;  and  there  are  good  jokes, 
too,  and  also  poems.  For  people  who  understand  jokes, 
which  I  do  not,  the  book  no  doubt  has  special  charm." 

"  I'm  sorry  you're  going  to  Mrs.  Windeatt's,"  said 
Tryphena,  "  because  that  means  she  isn't  coming  to 
Miss  Tapper's  tea-party.     And  I  much  hoped  she  was." 

"  I  cannot  tell  how  that  may  be,"  said  Gabriel.  "  At 
any  rate,  I  go  to  drink  tea  with  Louisa  Windeatt." 

"  Please  to  give  her  my  love,  Mr.  Shillingford.  She's 
always  been  simply  heavenly  to  me." 

"I'm  glad  you  like  her  so  much,  Tryphena.  I  have 
a  great  admiration  for  her  beautiful  character.  Well, 
here  we  part.  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  tea-party. 
And  keep  your  eye  on  the  weather.  To-morrow  the 
Vale  will  be  white.  Nature  has  made  her  preparations 
thoroughly." 

They  parted,  and  Mr.  Shillingford  climbed  the  hill, 
reached  Kingshead,  and  gave  his  horse  to  a  hind.  Then, 
shaking  himself  free  of  snow  and  doffing  his  outer  coat, 
he  appeared  before  the  widow. 

They  spoke  of  the  weather  first,  and  next  of  Tryphen; 
Harvey. 
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"  I  suppose  it  is  so.     We  live  in  sight  of  immense  and 

shattering  changes.     I  was  thinking  of  the  irony  of  fate 
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just  before  I  met  Tryphena  Harvey.  It  is  most  vexa- 
tious and  disagreeable.  The  Fitz-Ralphs,  who  took  the 
name  of  Shillingford,  owned  the  manor  of  Widecombe 
once.  My  creditors  never  seem  fully  to  appreciate  what 
that  must  mean  to  a  sensitive  man.  Have  I  ever  told 
you  about ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes — a  thousand  times  !  " 

"  It  will  bear  repetition.  One  need  not  go  back  be- 
yond the  days  when  Baldwin  de  Shillingford  was  lord 
of  the  manor  and  rector  of  the  church." 

"  '  And  he  had  a  son  named  John,  to  whom  he  left 
his  lands,  tenements  and  rents.'  " 

Mrs.  Windeatt  quoted  the  familiar  phrases,  but  Gabriel 
was  not  amused. 

"  True,"  he  said  ;  "  then  followed  William,  who  sold 
all  to  Sir  William  Huddersfield.  But  this  deplorable 
William,  who  alienated  the  property,  had  a  very  differ- 
ent sort  of  a  brother.     I  mean,  of  course " 

"  The  famous  John,  Mayor  of  Exeter." 

"  Yes — from  1447  to  1450.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  me 
to  see  you  know  our  history  so  well,  Louisa." 

"  I  know  ;  but  now  do  talk  of  something  nearer." 

"  Don't  think  it  wearies  me,"  he  answered.  "  Far 
from  it.  I  am  always  delighted  to  refresh  my  memory 
with  that  hero.  A  learned,  shrewd,  brave  man  was  John 
Shillingford." 

"'He  would  ride  backward  and  forward  between  Exeter 
and  London  as  if  the  distance  was  nothing.'  ' 

Mrs.  Windeatt  quoted  again. 

"  Well  done  !  That  is  just  what  he  did — and  laughed 
at  all  the  highway  dangers  of  those  days.  Justly  enough 
he  acquired  great  fame,  and  John  Hooker  said  many 
notable  things  about  him." 

"  '  That  he  was  learned  in  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and 
so  on.'  " 

"I'm  afraid  I  must  be  repeating  myself,"  said  the 
farmer.  "  Well,  just  a  note  on  Blackslade  and  then,  if 
you  would  rather,  we'll  change  the  subject.     Blackslade 
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There  are  plenty  of  other  things  in  life  a  thousand  ti 
more  interesting  and  pleasing  than  all  tin-  i 

old   history     things  more  exciting  and  alive  and 

For  instance  ?  " 

"  Well  which  is  better,  to  get  old  history  by  heart,  or 
make  new  history  yoursell 

"  That  I  shall  do,  willy  nillv,"  he  answered    "  It  is 
i   within    the   reach   of   imagination   to  see  m; 
called  to  leave  Blackslade." 
shall  '  '" 

"  Thank  you  for  being  so  positivt  ,  Louisa.  It  is  like 
your  brave  heart  and  plucky  view  of  things.  But  really. 
in  my  darker  moments,  I  have  considered  the  chance  of 
it.  Hope  fools  one  so  curiously.  I  hud  my  life,  which 
ought  to  be  highly  dignified,  is  not  dignified  in  the  least. 
ad  it  has  become  just  a  sort  of  passing  from  one 
unpleasant  event  to  another.  A  voyage  without  a  har- 
bour, you  might  say.     Perhaps  the  harbour  is  death." 

"  Why,  you're  not  sixty  yet." 

"  There  are  times  when  I  feel  as  much,  if  not  actually 
more.     You    see,    I    am    engaged   eternally   in   making 
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bricks  without  straw,  Louisa  ;  and  when  I'm  not  doing 
that,  I'm  writing  difficult  letters.  I  am  called  to  put 
up  with  a  great  deal  of  rudeness.  And  yet  there  is  no 
excuse  for  bad  manners.  Men  have  owed  me  money, 
but  I  have  not  lost  my  temper  or  treated  them  discour- 
teously/' 

"  That  I  am  very  sure.     But "  she  hesitated.     "  I 

don't  think  life  ever  can  be  making  bricks  without  straw 
— if  you're  a  Christian.  Can  it  ?  Doesn't  religion  find 
the  straw  ?  " 

"  Well  said  !  You  are  right.  It  was  a  lapse — I  didn't 
look  all  round  the  subject.  That  is  a  very  beautiful 
remark,  Louisa — that  religion  finds  the  straw.  I  have 
lost  my  faith  in  religion,  just  as  my  creditors  appear  to 
have  lost  faith  in  me.  This  must  be  looked  into.  You 
have  a  very  fine  nature,  Louisa.  I  told  Tryphena  so  not 
an  hour  ago.  We  joined  in  praising  you.  She  loves 
you.     And  so  do  I — yes — in  the  highest  possible  sense." 

"  You've  said  it  now  !  " 

"  In  the  highest  possible  sense.  Between  us  these 
great  words  may  be  used  and  leave  no  loop-hole  of  mis- 
understanding. You  have  helped  me  very  often,  and 
I  am  not  dead  to  gratitude.  If  circumstances — but 
things  are  as  they  are." 

"  '  If  circumstances  ' — go  on  there,  Gabriel.  That 
sounded  as  if 'it  might  have  been  interesting." 

"  The  paths  of  life  that  we  may  not  explore  always 
look  the  most  interesting." 

"  Yet  those  who  have  explored  them  will  be  sure  to  tell 
us  they  are  not.  And  what  was  the  path  you  would  have 
liked  to  explore,  Gabriel — '  if  circumstances  ' ?  " 

"  Had  not  made  it  impossible." 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  You." 

"  Man  alive  !  " 

"  Don't  think  I  am  speaking  off  book.  I'm  not  as 
quick  as  many  men  to  discover  a  thing  ;  but  once  dis- 
covered  1  said,  climbing  the  hill  just  now — I  said  to 
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She  came  over  to  him. 

"  Thank  you  for  what  •  rid     h  le  me 

v  happy  woman.  Gabri 
I'd  make  you  happier  yet     if  the  power  was  in  me. 

lone  like  you  in  the  world,  Louisa.     But  there 
it  is.     <  'ik   I  e  it     winter  and  so  on." 

away  now,"  she  answered.  heard  enough, 

I  want  to  think  and  think.     Oh,  it 

1  of  sensitive,  my  dear  man  !     It  you'd  let  me  do 
i  won't  lei  that  grey-eyed  girl  do.     For  pity's 
briel,  it  you  can-  tor  me  a  pinch,  let  me  have 
the  chance  to  show  I  care  for  you  I 
He  laughed  at  that. 

'  You  tderful  woman — one  of  the  old,  fine  sort. 

hall  meet  again  before  long,  I  dare  say,  and  maybe 
ill  be  hotter  company.     There's  to  be  no  marrying 
in    a    hurry — my    Petronell    and    Hugh    Grenville."  Of 
se  the  match  isn't  made  public  yet.     Tis  to  be  in 
the  paper.     '  A  marriage  has  been  arranged.'     But  his 
pie  are  not  well  pleased  and  want  it  delayed." 
Her  lips  tightened. 
"  The  longer  they  wait,  the  better." 
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"  You  don't  like  him  !  " 

"No,  I  do  not.  Such  a  man  is  not  good  enough  for 
Petronell." 

"  Louisa  !  He's  in  the  direct  line  of  the  great  Sir 
Richard  Grenville  !  " 

"  He's  sly  and  mean  and  crafty.  I've  quarrelled 
with  Petronell  already  ;  but  I'm  not  going  to  quarrel 
with  you." 

"  We  must  have  this  out.  You  amaze  me.  The 
young  fellow  has  struck  me  as  manly  and  ingenuous 
and  simple-minded." 

"  Go  home,"  she  said.  "  Get  down  the  hill  before  the 
drifts  come.  Don't  think  me  uncharitable  and  unkind. 
I  care  more  for  Petronell  than  any  girl  in  the  world  but 
Sibley — you  know  that." 

She  put  his  hat  and  riding-stock  into  his  hands. 

"  I  should  like  to  stop,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  you  are 
wise  as  usual.  I  had  better  be  gone.  This  is  the  way 
the  snow  would  fall  when  I  was  a  boy — the  winter's  to 
come." 

He  left  her,  and  on  the  way  home  met  Valiant  Dunny- 
brig.     The  elder  man  was  also  on  horseback. 

"  Winter  and  trouble  be  roving  the  earth,  seeking  what 
they  may  destroy,"  said  the  master  of  Chittleford. 

"  We  all  have  our  difficulties." 

"  And  puzzles.  I  thought  my  puzzle-time  was  ended, 
Shillingford,  for  I  felt  my  hand  in  my  Father's  hand  so 
firm,  that  I  hardly  needed  to  look  where  I  set  my  foot. 
But  let  them  that  think  they  stand  take  heed  lest  they 
fall.  This  runaway  marriage  between  my  niece  and 
Samuel  Sweetland  have  been  the  surprise  of  my  life." 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt — a  mystery  in  its  way.  But  we 
never  can  fathom  the  vagaries  of  the  human  mind, 
Dunnybrig." 

"  There's  more  to  it  than  you  know.  I  misunderstood 
God  in  that  matter,  and  I'm  punished  pretty  severely. 
Doubt  got  in  me — like  a  plague  of  sickness.  I  have 
passed  through  stickle  places,  neighbour." 
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"  I  don't  person,  Shilling! 

any  more  than  I  say  that  this  i>  the  wrong  v. 
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the  bleak  and  biting  arrow  of  truth,  shot  into  my  home 
by  my  Maker  tor  Hi-  own  good 
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I  iabriel. 
"  Without  a  question  He  does,  and  'tis  a  very  wise 
thing  in  you  to  mark  it." 
They  had  reached  Chittleford's  great  gate,  and  a  man, 

mg  on  foot,  stopped  to  open  it  for  Valiant. 
"  Thank  you,  Christian  Cobleigh,"  he  said.     "  See  to 
it.  Christian,  that  your  father  lies  close  at  Yenton  while 
this  weather  holds.     It  might  pinch  him  off,  like  a  with- 
ered apple,  if  he  were  to  go  afield  until  the  cold  breaks." 
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CHAPTER   XLIII 

Three  days  before  the  Christmas  festival,  Widecombe 
was  shocked  by  another  sudden  disappearance :  for 
hardly  had  the  course  of  life  run  smooth  again  after 
Samuel  Sweetland's  sensational  and  secret  marriage  ; 
hardly  were  tongues  tired  of  discussing  the  departure  of 
Araminta,  or  necks  weary  of  craning  to  see  her  enter 
church  upon  her  husband's  arm,  when  Christian  Cobleigh 
of  Venton  set  a  crown  upon  his  doubtful  career,  vanished 
from  his  native  village  without  warning,  and  struck  not 
less  than  five-and-thirty  homes  with  consternation.  Con- 
cerning his  departure  there  existed  no  mystery  at  all. 
On  Monday  he  was  known  to  be  about  his  usual  business  ; 
on  Tuesday  the  taciturn  spirit  could  be  nowhere  found ; 
and  with  him  dissolved  away  the  accumulated  funds  of 
the  "  Rugglestone  "  Slate  Club.  Upon  the  very  morning 
of  the  annual  distribution  did  Christian  convey  himself 
into  the  void,  and  when  the  club  met  at  "  Rugglestone 
Inn,"  the  treasurer  failed  to  keep  his  appointment. 
Messengers  to  Venton  met  with  tidings  that  the  younger 
Mr.  Cobleigh  had  not  been  seen  for  twenty-four  hours, 
nor  could  search  discover  the  archives  of  the  club  left  in 
his  care.  Uncle  Tom  Cobleigh  and  his  widowed  daugh- 
ter, Susie  Grey,  were  in  the  extremity  of  grief,  and  Doctor 
Grenville  had  been  called  to  visit  the  ancient  man,  for 
he  was  harshly  stricken  by  the  blow.  None,  indeed,  cen- 
sured him,  but  the  club  evinced  an  unruly  and  recalci- 
trant attitude  under  its  tribulation.  A  painful  evening- 
was  spent  at  "  Rugglestone  Inn,"  and  since  the  sinner 
had  taken  himself  out  of  reach,  every  member  blamed 
another  and  each  found  in  his  neighbour  some  contribu- 
tory cause  of  the  universal  blow.  All  now  agreed  that 
Christian  Cobleigh  ought  never  to  have  been  appointed 
treasurer  ;  everybody  indicated  to  everybody  else  that  a 
man  famed  for  his  love  of  sport  was  of  all  men  the  least 
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A  I  mpany  had  assembled  and  it  was  patient 

and  orderly.     The  shock  and  loss  were  digested  ;    the 

disappointment  was  dulled  ;    the  folk  approached  their 

■  ms  in  a  spirit  of  good-fellowship  and  good-wilL 

nlv   thirty    men    crammed   the   tap-room   of   the 

11  Rugglestone  Inn."  and  through  a  tobacco  cloud,  gilded 

Dip-light,  one  might  have  marked  familiar  visages 

amid  the  throng — now  clear,  now  dim,  in  the  fog  of  the 

smoke.     At  the  top  of  the  table  a  white  smudge,  seen 

fitfully   among  moving    heads,    indicated    the   beard  of 

mt  Dunnybrig,  who  sat  in  the  chair  ;    elsewhere  a 

bald  head  or  two  caught  the  light  and  made  a  focus  for 

it  among  the  hairy  crowns  of  the  club  meml 

Tht  present  in  the  company  Birkett  Johnson, 

Nicky   Glubb,    Pancras   Widecombe,   and   many   others 
from  the  farms  and  village.     Arthur  Pierce,  who  under- 
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stood  the  principles  of  a  famous  slate  club,  of  which  he 
had  once  been  secretary,  consented  to  come,  that  he 
might  assist  the  reconstruction  ;  and  William  Coaker ; 
Elias  Coaker ;  the  Hawkes,  father  and  son  ;  Peter 
Smerdon  from  Bone  Hill ;  and  Tom  Gurney  the  black- 
smith, were  others  of  the  more  notable  people  present. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  all  old  differences  and  ancient 
feuds  had  sunk  away  in  this  assembly.  Time  forgets 
not  even  the  most  sequestered  heart,  and  in  the  light  of 
this  grave  disaster  to  the  slate  club,  ancient  enmities  had 
their  quietus  ;  the  defrauded  lamb  and  swindled  lion 
lay  down  together.  Nicky  Glubb  might  never  have 
differed  from  Birkett  Johnson  ;  Elias  Coaker  might 
never  have  struggled  in  battle  with  the  flamboyant 
Pancras  Widecombe  ;  Tom  Gurney  himself  might  never 
have  outraged  the  sensibilities  of  the  Vale.  In  the  light 
of  this  upheaval,  men  made  common  cause.  They  were 
in  fact  assembled  to  form  another  slate  club  on  the  ruins 
of  the  old  ;  and  they  proposed  that  the  new  institution, 
in  virtue  of  its  complete  equipment,  perfect  system,  and 
efficient  control,  should  banish  painful  memories  of  that 
destroyed  by  the  robber  act  of  Uncle  Cobleigh's  son. 
Into  this  company  crept  the  little  figure  of  Uncle  himself, 
and  it  was  remarked  that  the  ancient  man  had  physi- 
cally shrunk  under  his  grief,  for  when  Pancras  and 
Mr.  Turtle  liberated  Uncle  from  his  hat,  his  coat,  and  his 
scarf,  a  mere  bent  and*  earth-coloured  shred  of  a  man 
remained . 

Valiant  Dunnybrig  made  a  kindly  allusion  to  the  master 
of  Venton  at  the  beginning  of  proceedings. 

"  Before  we  bury  the  past,  neighbours,  I'll  say  one  word 
and  ask  you,  for  the  peace  of  an  aged  soul,  to  let  Uncle 
Tom  here  understand  that  none  among  us  bear  him  a 
grudge  in  this  matter.  'Tis  true  that  he  got  Christian 
Cobleigh  :  Christian  was  the  fruit  of  Uncle's  loins  ;  but 
we  are  not  allowed  to  know  beforehand  what  sort  of 
figure  our  offspring  be  going  to  cut  in  the  land  of  the 
living.     And  if  we  did,  no  doubt  a  thoughtful  member 
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loor,  because  there's  mon    air  moving  there,"  said 
Arthur. 

A  personal  wonder  struck  not  a  few  that  the  shattered 
httsband  had  arisen  from  his  own  ashes,  and,  again,  could 
his  fellows  thus  boldly. 
'  Time  was  when  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  frig 
that  man.  and  hark  to  the  dog  now  !  "  said  Glubb  audibly 
neighbour. 

this  way.''  began  Mr.  Pierce.     "  I've  looked  at 

rules,  and  I  see  you  was  a  bit  foggy  in  a  good  few 

particular-.     Your  club  went  on  very  poor  lines,  and  so 

was  more  of  a  lub  than  a  proper 

slate  club.     To   provide   against   illness   be   the   proper 

ii 
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reason.  The  members  give  their  weekly  sixpence,  and  a 
penny  a  week  extra  for  the  doctor,  and  one  and  all 
strictly  keep  the  rules  and  regulations.  The  man 
amongst-  you  who  has  the  ill  luck  to  fall  sick  should  be 
allowed  ten  shillings  a  week  for  ten  weeks  of  the  year ; 
but  you  make  no  time  limit  and,  what's  worse,  you  don't 
have  no  regular  paid  members  to  visit  the  sick  cases  and 
report  on  'em." 

He  continued  in  this  strain  and  elaborated  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  the  slate  club  he  had  known. 

"  And  when  all's  done,"  concluded  Arthur,  "  then, 
three  days  before  Christmas,  the  members  come  together 
for  the  '  Share-out,'  and  they  take  equally  what  funds 
be  left  over  after  all  expenses  are  paid.  It  happens  this 
year  that  your  share  was  going  to  be  extra  good." 

"  'Tis  no  good  crying  over  spilt  milk.  We'll  forget 
that  part,"  declared  Mr.  Dunnybrig.  '  The  thing  is  to 
begin  the  new  year  on  better  lines  and  with  surer  founda- 
tions and  a  larger  understanding  of  the  advantages  we 
can  get  from  such  a  club.  And  I'll  join  for  one,  and  my 
men  shall  join  ;  and  I  hope  every  man  here  will  join,  and 
when  he  goeth  home,  he  will  blaze  the  '  Rugglestone  ' 
Slate  Club  abroad  and  get  his  neighbour  to  join." 

"  And  don't  let  it  be  run  so  as  any  damn  rogue  can 
steal  our  money  no  more,"  said  Nicky. 

"  You  wasn't  in  it,  anyway,"  answered  Johnson. 

"  No  more  I  was,  but  can't  a  man  feel  for  his  robbed 
neighbour  ?  "  retorted  Nicky.  "  And  I  be  going  to  be 
in  the  next — if  a  honest  secretary  is  chose." 

"  As  to  that,  the  treasurer  didn't  ought  to  have  temp- 
tation thrust  in  his  way,"  explained  Mr.  Pierce.  "  He 
should  only  be  allowed  to  hold  sufficient  money  in  hand 
to  meet  everyday  expenses  and  pay  the  sick  members 
their  money." 

"  Then  our  business  is  to  enroll  members,  build  up  the 
new  club,  and  appoint  officers,"  declared  Mr.  Dunnybrig. 

They  proceeded  to  elect  officers,  and  Mr.  Dunnybrig 
himself  accepted  the  post  of  chairman. 
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tion  of  vice-chairman,  and  then  Valiant  Dunnybrig 
I  that  it  might  be  well  to  appoint  joint  treasurers. 
It   makes  more  work,   but    'tis  safer — what   d 
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lis  a  very  wist    thought,   without  a  doubt.     And 
one  can't  so  much  as  smell  the  money  without  t'other, 
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so  there's  no  fear  of  any  painful  accidents,"  declared 
Arthur. 

To  this  delicate  and  important  task  came  Birkett 
Johnson  and  Whitelock  Smerdon.  It  was  decided  that 
no  better  men  could  be  chosen  ;  while  Pancras  Wide- 
combe,  to  his  immense  gratification,  was  nominated  as 
secretary. 

"  Tis  a  great  lift  up  for  a  workhouse  boy,"  declared 
Nicky  Glubb,  "  and  he  ought  to  stand  drinks  on  the 
strength  of  it,  if  he's  made  of  the  proper  stuff." 

"  Five  members  must  now  be  appointed  for  the  com- 
mittee," explained  Arthur  Pierce  ;  "  and  two  members 
must  be  appointed  for  stewards  to  visit  the  sick.  That's 
an  important  thing,  because  they  get  paid." 

"  And  they  have  a  delicate  task,  because  to  decide 
whether  a  member  be  really  sick  or  only  pretending  calls 
for  a  great  cleverness,  and  may  make  enemies,"  added 
Dunnybrig.  "Not  that  among  a  lot  of  honourable  Chris- 
tian men,  anyone  would  sink  to  get  sick-money  under 
false  pretences,  I  should  hope." 

"  Don't  you  hope  nothing  like  that,  Valiant  Dunnybrig, 
because  'tis  vain,"  declared  Mr.  Glubb.  "  Where  big 
money  be  the  matter,  'tis  stark  madness  and  flying  in 
the  face  of  human  nature  to  trust  man,  woman,  or 
child." 

"  No  doubt  vou  know,  Nicky,"  answered  the  master 
of  Chittleford. 

"  Then  there's  the  doctor,"  continued  Arthur  Pierce. 
"  When  you've  elected  your  committee,  you  must  seek 
young  Doctor  Grenville  and  see  if  he'll  accept  the  appoint- 
ment for  a  year." 

The  committee  was  then  considered,  and  both  Turtle 
and  Pierce  were  invited  to  sit  upon  it. 

"  I  can't  and  I  won't,  and  'twould  be  indecent  to  ax 
me,"  declared  Timothy.  "  Surely  to  God  you  see  that  ? 
The  first  thing  the  people  will  have  to  do  must  be  to 
decide  if  the  club  be  coming  here  any  more.  So  I'm 
prejudiced." 
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"  I  [owevei .  n   I   b  in't  in  it  myself,  I'll 
knife  in  it  every  day  we  mei  t.  and  if  I'm  ill, 
be  in  the  month  of  February,  I  shall  look  to  the  club  to 
me  through  it. 
"  That's  what   we  be  here  for."  said   Birkett  John- 

"  Subscription  cards  will  be  printed  and  a  book  of 
rules  given  to  each  member  in  due  course."  announced 
Valiant  Dunnybrig,,"  and  now.  as  appoint  tary, 

Mr.  Widecombe  will  read  out  the  rules  of  Arthur  Pi-  i 
old  club  that  worked  so  fine." 

Pancras  read  the  proposed  rules,  and  none  demurred 
until  the  twelfth  was  reached. 

*•  That  at  the  death  of  a  member  of  this 

-hall  contribute  one  shilling,  and  U  :t  so 

lid  to  tin  on  furnishing  the 

certificate)  or  next  of  kin  ;    and  on  the 
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death  of  a  member's  wife,  each  member  shall  contribute 
sixpence,  to  be  paid  to  the  husband  within  one  month,  under 
penalty  of  a  fine  of  threepence." 

"  That's  silly  bosh,"  declared  Mr.  Glubb.  "  Any  fool 
would  rather  be  fined  threepence  than  pay  sixpence. 
Besides,  why  for  should  us  have  the  call  for  money 
always  hanging  over  us  ?  Because  a  member  dies,  that's 
no  just  reason  why  I  should  fork  out  a  bob  for  his  missus 
— marriage  certificate  or  none." 

A  good  few  were  of  Nicky's  opinion  ;  but  on  taking  a 
vote,  the  law  passed. 

"  Same  for  one,  same  for  all,"  declared  Dunnybrig. 

"  The  next  rule — No.  13 — will  hit  you  harder  than 
the  last,  Nicky,"  said  Arthur  Pierce,  and  Pancras  read 
the  regulation. 

"  '  That  if  any  member,  during  club-hours,  curse,  swear , 
or  give  the  lie,  or  come  into  the  club-room  intoxicated,  or  call 
anyone  by  an  improper  name,  he  shall  be  fined  one  penny 
for  every  offence.'  And  what  do  you  think  of  that,  Mr. 
Glubb  ?  " 

"  You'll  drop  a  lot  more  under  that  rule  than  the  last, 
Nicky,"  declared  Timothy  Turtle. 

"  'Tis  a  blasted  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  I  call  on  all  men  to  refuse  to  pass  it,"  said 
Nicky.  "  Why — good  Lord  A'mighty  ! — not  to  cuss 
them  that  deserve  to  be  cussed,  and  not  to  give  the  lie 
to  a  liar,  and  not  to  be  drunk  if  you  choose  to  be  drunk 
— 'tis  Socialism,  and  I  won't  sign  to  it  for  any  living 
man  !  " 

"  Besides,"  declared  a  labourer  named  Sandy  Blake, 
from  Blackslade,  "  you  can't  in  reason  order  us  not  to 
come  into  the  club-room  intoxicated.  For  why  ?  There 
ain't  no  club-room  to  come  into." 

Nicky  was  argued  down  ;  but  he  declined  to  be  a 
member.  The  list  of  the  fines  awoke  increasing  indig- 
nation within  him,  and  when  his  wife  came  for  him, 
before  the  termination  of  the  meeting,  he  called  upon 
her  loudly  to  take  him  home. 
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CHAPTER   XLIV 

With  Spring  came  tin-  pubUc  announcement  <>f  Peti 
Shillii  betrothal,   and   the  event   provoked 

interest   than   Gabriel   had  expected.     He  wearied  the 
humblest  cars  with  the  Grenville  family  ;    but  found  an 
inclination  on  the  part  oi  Widecombe  to  judge  his  future 
son-in-law  upon  the  practical,  if  narrow,  basis  oi  his  own 
1.     The  indifferent  were  cautious  and  said  nothing  ; 
the  kind-hearted  declared  that  the  doctor  was  very  good- 
ing  :    the  plain-spoken  expressed  a  hope  that  Hugh 
iville  had  sown  his  wild  oats. 
"  Wild  oat-  !  wild  oats  !   '  exclaimed  Mr.  Shillingford. 
"  What   are   you   talking  about,  Peter  Smerdon  ?     But 
you   probably  don't   understand   the  meaning  of  great 
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traditions,  or  that  expression  of  the  French  :  Noblesse 
oblige.  It  means  that  the  nobly-born  go  under  a  debt 
to  their  ancestors,  and  they  have  to  discharge  that  debt 
by  remembering  that  from  the  great  more  is  demanded 
than  from  the  humble.  A  Grenville  has  to  deny  himself 
much  that  might  be  a  temptation  for  other  young  men. 
A  Grenville  should  be  like  Caesar's  wife  in  fact." 

"  And  what  was  she  like  ?  "  asked  Peter. 

"  Above  suspicion,"  answered  Mr.  Shillingford. 

"  Ah  !  so  he  is,  then,"  admitted  the  other  ;  "by  all 
accounts  he's  soared  high  above  suspicion.  Tis  proof 
positive — unless  that  girl  to  Chagford's  a  liar.  However, 
if  he's  going  to  be  one  of  the  family,  you  won't  find  me 
say  a  word  against  him." 

"  I  have  his  word,"  answered  Mr.  Shillingford.  "  I 
have  Doctor  Grenville's  word  that  in  certain  directions 
his  prospects  are  exceedingly  bright.  He  is,  in  fact, 
marking  time  here." 

"  Oh,  I  never  heard  that  name  for  it.  However,  he's 
won  your  fine  darter,  and  I  hope  her  high  nature  and 
religion  and  so  on  will  pull  him  up.  Who  have  he  got 
belonging  to  him  ?  " 

"  His  family  lives  in  East  Devon,"  answered  Gabriel. 
"  He  has  a  widowed  mother,  three  sisters,  and  a  brother. 
Concerning  the  brother  he  has  little  to  tell  us.  But  he 
lives  at  home.  His  mother  was  a  Westonhaugh.  What 
a  vista  that  name  opens  to  the  thoughtful  mind  !  Two 
of  his  sisters  are  married,  but  the  eldest  is  not.  She 
lives  with  Mrs.  Grenville.  In  the  case  of  his  sister  Kate, 
she  is  wedded  to  a  soldier  and  is  in  India  at  present. 
His  other  married  sister — Winifred — is  the  wife  of  the 
Reverend  Septimus  Stephens,  a  scholar  of  Cambridge 
University,  who  has  published  a  volume  of  sermons  and 
has  five  children." 

Mr.  Smerdon  nodded. 

"  And  what  do  they  all  think  about  it  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  I  shall  be  able  to  answer  that  question  at  a  later 
date,"  replied  Gabriel,  "  because  my  Petronell  pays  the 
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"Dolphin"  at  Bovey,  did  father  and  daughter  set  out; 
and  Mr.  Shillingford  wore-  his  -ilk  hat  an 
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t   leather,  with  the  lettei 
»ld.     Petronell  wore  a  new  dress  and  hat.     Sh< 
happy  and  very  beautiful  to  see.     Sibley 
semblance  of  animation   until   the   vehicle   drove  off; 
and  Whitelock  also  endeavoured  t<  rful ;  but  his 

grin  was  ghastly,  and  perished  before  the  carriage  was 
out  of  sight.  Then  did  Sibley  break  down  and  retreat, 
that  Louisa  Windeatt  might  n  r  tear-. 

But  Whitelock  was  not  so  particular. 
"  Poor  toad  !  "   he  said,  "  enough  to  make  her  cry. 
all  a  sickening  sham  and  show,  and  the  life's  being 
knocked  out  of  us,  I  do  assure  'ee.     There's  my  wife 
to  be  a  mother,  please  God,  next  April,  and  the 
doomed,  and  a  whisper  of  brokers  if  nothing  be 
done  afoie  Lady  Day ;   and  him  going  off  as  if  Petronell 
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was  to  marry  a  millionaire,  instead  of  a  vicious  young 
rip  that's  not  worth  the  boots  on  his  feet." 

"  I  know,"  answered  Louisa.  "  I  know  all  about  it. 
The  thing's  all  wrong,  Whitelock,  and  in  anybody  but 
your  father-in-law  it  would  be  infamous;  but  there's 
nobody  quite  like  him  in  the  world,  and  so  there  are  no 
standards  to  judge  him  by." 

"  Yes,  there  are,"  answered  Whitelock.  "  A  bankrupt 
is  a  bankrupt,  and  the  standards  they  are  judged  by  are 
very  well  known." 

"  It  mustn't  be.  It  shan't  be,  Whitelock.  I've  come 
here  this  very  morning  to  see  you  and  Sibley  about  it. 
I  only  pretended  I  was  going  hunting.  You  can  take 
my  horse  into  the  stable  and  I'll  seek  Sibley.  And  I 
don't  mean  to  leave  Blackslade  till  something  is 
settled." 

Louisa  presently  explained  her  fixed  determination 
to  play  good  fairy  at  Blackslade,  while  Sibley  declared 
it  a  physical  impossibility,  and  Whitelock,  when  he 
joined  them,  -mournfully  believed  that  his  wife  was 
right. 

"  Then  listen  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Windeatt,  "  and  I 
think  that  I  can  convince  both  of  you." 

"  Money's  not  merely  tight  ;  it  don't  exist.  There 
won't  be  food  for  the  cattle  in  a  month." 

"  And  I'm  sure  I'm  terrible  fond  of  father,"  added 
Sibley,  "  but  'tis  very  hard  on  Whitelock  to  spend  all 
his  wits  and  skill  and  great  cleverness  in  trying  to  keep 
other  people  out  of  the  workhouse." 

"  The  thing  to  do,"  declared  Mrs.  Windeatt,  "  is  this. 
We  must  make  Mr.  Shillingford  believe  himself  much 
richer  than  he  really  is." 

"  Good  Lord,  Louisa !  "  cried  Sibley.  "  What  you 
want  to  drive  into  father  is  that  he's  a  pauper,  and  ought 
to  act  according." 

"  You  misunderstand.  I  mean  that  he  must  suddenly 
find  himself  richer  by  a  considerable  deal  of  money, 
and  I'm  going  to  work  it.     Yes,  this  is  to  be  my  privilege, 
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ain't  no  use  in  a  fix  like  this." 
"  Well,  you  and  Sibley  are  not  proud  and  silly,  are 

"  Don't  know  about  sillv.     Some  might 
coupi  i  bide  h<rc,  for  we  be  doii  od  to 

and  mighty  little  to  any! 
Hut  a*>  to  pride  -no,  we  ain't  got  a  pinch  of  that  be- 
tween  us 

"  Verj  well,  then.     Now,  doesn't  it  occur  to  you  that 
1 1  lis  w  just  ,i  •   the  family  ghost — the  far-famed 

Shillingford  of  <>ld  ? 

a  doubt  of  it,"  laughed  Sibley.    "  'Tis  just  a  case 
for  him,  but  like  most  of  the  i^h< >-t^  ever  I  heard  of,  he 
don't  come  forward  when  he  might  be  most  useful." 
"  Don't  laugh  about  it :    that  ghost  has  got  to  appear 
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"  Reallv,  Louisa  !  Can't  you  hit  upon  nothing  more 
likely  than  that  ?  " 

"  No,  Sibley,  I  cannot  ;  and  if  you  had  a  pinch  of 
imagination,  I'm  sure  you'd  see  the  possibilities.  The 
ghost  first.     What  is  he  supposed  to  be  like  ?  " 

"  Father's  father  had  a  labourer  who  saw  it.  And 
that's  the  nearest  we've  got  to  him.  An  old  man  with 
a  long  white  beard.     That's  all  that  we  can  say." 

"  Capital !  We  could  easily  imitate  an  old  man  with  a 
long  white  beard.  Whitelock  could  be  the  ghost  himself, 
and  you  could  see  him  !  " 

Sibley  stared  ;   then  her  eyes  flashed  understanding. 

"  He  could  see  himself  for  that  matter,"  she  said, 
rising  quickly  to  woman's  natural  heritage.  "  Yes,  he 
could  see  the  ghost  himself  ;  but  he  needn't  tell  father 
that  'twas  in  a  looking-glass  he'd  done  so  !  But — no, 
no — Louisa.  A  ghost's  too  ridiculous  to  be  true  nowa- 
days." 

"  Xot  at  all  ;  a  ghost  is  too  ridiculous  not  to  be  true 
nowadays.  Hundreds  of  people  believe  in  ghosts  and 
jump  at  any  chance  to  hear  a  real  ghost  story  ;  and  this 
will  be  real,  because  the  proof  of  the  pudding's  in  the 
eating.  Your  family  ghost  knows  that  the  heir  is  fear- 
fully hard  up,  and  so  he  appears  at  the  critical  time,  and 
shows  the  secret  of  his  buried  treasure." 

"  Won't  do,"  declared  Smerdon,  "  and  I'll  tell  you 
for  why.  Granted  that  in  your  sporting  spirit,  and  for 
kindness  to  the  Shillingfords,  you're  game  to  plank  down 
a  good  dollop  of  cash  to  clear  the  air  and  put  my  father- 
in-law  on  his  legs  again  with  a  few  hundred  to  the  good 
: — granted  that.  But  what  shape  be  it  going  to  take  ? 
He's  quick  as  lightning  about  detail  when  any  old, 
ancient  thing's  the  matter,  and  the  money  would  have 
to  be  a  hundred  year  old  at  the  least,  whatever  shape 
it  took." 

"  I've  thought  of  that.  Indeed,  I  felt  so  positive  that 
you  sensible  things  would  think  just  as  I  do  about  the 
matter,  that  I  have  taken  the  first  steps.     Now  let's  go 
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le.     Now,  would  it  be  possible  to  bore  under 
and  make  holes  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  destroy  the 

Whitelock  considered. 

"It  could  be  done,"  he  said.  "  We  could  run  under 
and  lift  the  stones  in  patches  and  drop  'em  again.  But 
that's  making  work.  'Twould  be  easier  just  to  break 
'em  out  and  put  'em  back." 

"  The  point  is  this,"  declared  Louisa  Windeatt.     "  We 

hide  away  valuables  worth  two  thousand  pounds  and 

•  ;  but  two  things  must   be  thought  of — in  fact  three. 

First,  the  treasures  have  got  to  be  old  :    second,  when 

they  come  to  light,  they  have  got  to  look  as  if  they'd  been 
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there  a  hundred  years,  and  third,  nothing  must  suggest 
to  the  finder  that  they  have  not  been  there  a  hundred 
years  or  more." 

"  You  talk  as  if  it  only  remained  to  bury  a  lot  of 
treasures,'''  said  Sibley.  "  The  first  puzzle's  surely  the 
biggest  ;  to  get  old  things  that  are  ever  so  valuable  and 
yet  will  go  into  a  pretty  small  space." 

"  That  was  my  part,"  answered  her  friend  quietly ; 
"  and  that  I've  done." 

"  Done,  Louisa  !  " 

"  Yes,  Sibley — done.  I  didn't  go  to  London  for 
nothing — hateful  place  !  I've  bought  what  cost  me — 
no  matter  the  figure — and  what,  no  doubt,  when  sold 
again  will  bring  in  not  so  very  much  less.  Just  a  lot  of 
rubbish  in  my  eyes  !  But  means  to  an  end.  It's  all 
stored  away  at  Kingshead,  and  if  you  both  come  up  to- 
morrow, we'll  plan  the  next  stage  of  the  plot.  I  have 
snuff-boxes  and  Sheffield  plate  and  shoebuckles  and 
miniatures  and  old  jewellery.  I  went  to  shops  above 
suspicion  and  no  doubt  got  my  money's  worth.  And 
the  next  thing  is  to  pack  these  treasures — in  crumbly 
wood  boxes,  or  something — and  insert  them  under  the 
cobble-stones.  We  three,  working  together,  can  do  that 
easily  enough.  Let  your  two  men  and  Joan  go  to  Ash- 
burton  Revel  next  week  and  we  shall  have  Blackslade 
to  ourselves." 

"  But — but — Louisa — don't  you  see — we  can't — we 
really  can't  !  "  began  Sibley.  "  Thousands  of  pounds — 
good  heavens  ! — it's  a  fortune.  And  what  on  earth 
d'you  get  out  of  it  ?  " 

"  We've  passed  that  point,"  answered  Mrs.  Windeatt 
firmly.  "  That  aspect  of  the  matter  is  quite  understood. 
I'm  not  doing  this  for  fun — perhaps  not  all  for  friendship, 
either.  Don't  you  worry  about  what  I  get  out  of  it, 
Sibley.  That's  my  affair.  Drive  up  in  the  market- 
cart  to  supper  to-morrow,  and  then  you  can  bring  back 
the  box  with 'you,  after  it's  dark." 

The  enterprizing  lady  left  Blackslade  an  hour  later, 
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ml  another,  I'm  thinking.'' 
She  admitted  it. 

"  Who  don't  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Blackslade  be  run  on 
libs.  SO  far  as  I  can  see,  and  one  more  or  less  won't  do 
no  harm." 


CHAPTER   XLV 

Mrs.  WlNDEATT  had,  indeed,  laid  her  plans  very  care- 
full}-  from  the  moment  that  she  heard  Gabriel  Shillingford 
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designed  to  be  absent  from  home.  She  did  not  once  allow 
herself  to  think  of  the  preposterous  nature  of  her  schemes 
and,  by  postponing  problems  that  must  have  proved 
fatal  to  a  less  impulsive  spirit,  had  escaped  many  of  these 
problems  altogether.  So  far,  Chance  had  aided  her.  She 
had  bought  many  precious  things  capable  of  being  put 
up  in  small  parcels,  and  something  approaching  genius 
in  'Louisa  was  quickened  by  her  secret  emotions.  The 
purchases  were  such  that  none  could  question  them.  She 
had  considered  the  sort  of  articles  a  miser  might  be  sup- 
posed to  collect  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  had  invented 
a  miser  of  some  imagination. 

She  suffered  no  pang  of  doubt  at  this  season,  but  has- 
tened events  and  allowed  herself  little  time  to  think. 
The  Smerdons  came  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  were 
amazed  at  the  gems  and  trinkets,  the  snuff-boxes, 
miniatures,  cameos,  and  Sheffield  plate,  that  Mrs.  Win- 
deatt  had  collected. 

"  I  did  one  really  clever  thing/and  only  one,"  she  said. 
"  Anybody  could  have  wandered  about  and  bought 
these  toys.  But  I  thought  of  how  and  where  they  would 
be  discovered,  and  I  went  into  an  old  book-shop,  and 
then  another,  and  then  a  third,  and  finally  was  able  to 
buy  quite  a  pile  of  newspapers  dating  back  more  than 
a  hundred  years.  Some  were  from  the  West  Country. 
And  I  got  a  book  published  at  Plymouth  in  1794  ;  and 
if  that  is  torn  up,  it  will  do  to  wrap  round  some  of  the 
little  trinkets." 

"  My  stars  !  "  said  Whitelock,  "  you  be  thrown  away 
in  a  place  like  this.  Such  cleverness  never  was  heard 
of  in  Widecombe." 

"  And  us  haven't  been  idle,"  declared  Sibley.  "  We've 
looked  out  some  rotten  wood  and  suchlike  to  bury  along 
with  the  treasures.  For  everything  must  be  dead  right, 
else  father  will  find  out.     And  if  he  does " 

Mrs.  Windeatt  shivered. 

"  Once  get  him  well  off  the  scent,"  she  answered, 
"  and  he  won't  get  on  it  again.     A  good  deal  depends  on 
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Ion. 
They  di  r  he  matter  for  an  hour,  wei 

idded  touches  to  the  plot.     It  was  understood  that 

the  staff  at   Blackslade  would  all  tak<-  holiday  on  the 

sion  oi  the  Ashburton  Revel;    and  when  the  men 

and  women   had  departed,   Louisa  intended  to  arrive, 

she  might  assist  Whitelock  in  his  labot 

Then  the  Smerdons  drove  home  again  with  a  simple 

len  crate  which  contained  tin-  treasure  that  was  des- 

I  to  modify  the  future  of  so  many  lives.     They  con- 

<•  to  their  bedroom  and  locked  it  up  there. 

The  value  of  it  was  even  more  than  Mrs.  Windeatt  had 

indicated,  for  the  lady  had  made  no  mistake  on  that 

"It  do  all*  go  so  straightforward  that  I  be  almost 
afeared."  declared  the  man  ;  "  but  'tis  my  turn  now, 
and  the  ghost  have  got  to  be  seen.     I  won't  trust  myself 
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in  broad  day,  but  just  at  twilight  I'll  creep  out  with  the 
leather-birds.*  I  be  more  af  eared  of  the  dogs  than 
the  men  !  " 

His  wife  promised  to  look  after  the  dogs,  and  since  his 
disguise  was  exceedingly  simple,  Whitelock  felt  that  he 
might  easily  slip  out  of  it  if  danger  threatened.  On 
the  following  evening  at  dusk  he  walked  down  to  the 
neglected  barn,  entered  it,  and,  behind  a  farm-cart  that 
stood  within,  rapidly  slipped  on  a  long  brown  coat  that 
came  below  his  knees,  a  grey  beaver  provided  by  Mrs. 
Windeatt,  and  a  beard  of  white  horsehair,  collected  at 
the  death  of  the  old  horse,  and  arranged  upon  a  wire 
by  Sibley.  Thus  attired,  he  stepped  boldly  forth,  and 
presently  passed  the  kitchen  window.  Again  he  walked 
slowly  by,  and  the  serving  maiden,  Joan,  at  sight  of  an 
ancient  stranger,  came  out  to  the  back-door.  By  that 
time  Whitelock  had  moved  away  into  the  back-yard. 

"  Who  be  you  ?  "  she  shouted  ;  but  he  made  no 
answer,  and  went  beyond  her  sight.  Returning  to  the 
barn  he  lurked  there  until  the  slow  footsteps  of  Sandy 
Blake  fell  on  his  ear.  Then  he  emerged  again  and  gave 
the  labourer  an  excellent  view  of  him.  Once  more  Mr. 
Smerdon  was  challenged,  and  once  more  made  no  answer. 
He  had  done  all  that  was  necessary,  and  now  hastened 
into  the  wood  above  Blackslade,  doffed  his  disguise,  and 
returned  home  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"  I  seed  a  queer,  old,  shambling  man  round  the  house 
a  bit  ago,"  declared  Whitelock,  when  he  sat  after  supper 
smoking  in  the  kitchen.  "  For  a  minute  you  might  have 
thought  'twas  Valiant  Dunnybrig,  for  he  had  a  flowing 
beard  ;  but  he  was  shorter  and  not  so  straight  in  the 
back,  and  he  wore  a  terrible  queer  old  beaver  hat  and  a 
long  coat.  He  was  standing  beside  the  old  barn  afore 
dusk.  But  when  I  went  to  ax  him  his  business,  he'd 
gone." 

"  And  I  seed  him,  too,"  said  Sandy  Blake.  "  He 
corned  out  of  the  barn  just  afore  I  passed  it." 

*  Leather-birds — bats. 
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round  him. 
"  Pull  down  the  kitchen  blind,  for  God's  sake."  ^he 
the  thine:  looking  in  the  window. 
'     The  famous  ghost  of  Miser  Shillingford. 
i  well-known  story  how  he  died  a  hundred  and  more 
me  and  left  great   treasure.     No  doubt  some- 
thing to  happen.     Oh,  dear  !  " 
re  silent,  and  Sibley  shivered. 
t   you  go  out  of  my  sight,  White-lock,"  she  com- 
manded.    "  1  won't  be  left  alone  a  moment." 
But  her  husband  counselled  courage. 
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The  creature  may  mean  no  harm,"  he  said.  "  Have 
a  drink  of  brandy,  and  say  your  prayers  twice  over  to- 
night." 

Sandy  Blake  had  been  slowly  accepting  this  startling 
circumstance.     Now  he  spoke  and  stared  round-eyed. 

"  My  imers  !  I've  seed  a  spectrum  !  "  he  whispered. 
"  If  what  you  tell  be  true,  there  ain't  a  doubt  but  I've 
faced  a  ghost  from  the  grave." 

"  And  so  have  I — and  never  guessed  it,"  declared 
Joan. 

"  Thank  the  merciful  God  as  the  truth  was  hid  from 
me,"  continued  Sandy.  "  To  my  dying  day,  morning 
and  evening,  I'll  thank  Him  that  the  truth  was  hid  ; 
for  if  I'd  known  about  it,  I'd  have  most  certainly  gone 
out  of  my  seven  senses  and  never  got  in  'em  again.  To 
think  'twas  given  to  me — the  son  of  Martin  Blake — to 
see  a  wishtness  !  " 

"  'Tis  a  very  solemn  thing,  and  I  hope  it  won't  happen 
to  none  of  us  again,  for  I  don't  like  it  no  more  than  you, 
Sandy,"  answered  Smerdon.  "  But  such  things  don't 
fall  out  by  chance  ;  there  must  have  been  a  reason — 
and  I  wish  I  knowed  it." 

"  They  do  act  without  reason  so  often  as  not,"  said 
Joan.  "  My  mother  seed  one  down  to  Pondsworthy  a 
bit  afore  I  was  born  ;  but  nothing  came  of  it,  except  a 
mark  on  the  small  of  my  back,  like  a  black  butterfly." 

"  To  think  that  the  son  of  Martin  Blake  have  looked 
on  a  ghost  !  "  repeated  Sandy.  "  'Tis  the  strangest  thing 
that  have  ever  fallen  out  to  any  member  of  my  family. 
And  if  anybody  had  told  father  as  he  would  have  a  son 
as  would  see  a  ghost,  he'd  have  laughed  the  man  to 
scorn  !  " 

"  Let's  go  out  and  see  if  'twill  show  again  in  the  dark," 
suggested  Whitelock  ;   but  this  Sandy  declined  to  do. 

"  Enough  be  so  good  as  a  feast  of  them  May  games," 
he  said.  "  I  don't  want  no  more.  I  shall  lie  in  a  muck 
o'  sweat  all  night  as  'tis,  and  think  every  owl  that  hollers 
in  the  wood  be  old  long-beard  on  the  move  !  " 
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Whitelock  drove  tunnels  from  various  points  and  sank 
a  miniature  shaft.  A  drain-pipe,  long  stuffed  up,  fell  in 
the  midst  of  tlic  barn,  and  this  he  examined,  with  the 
11  that  by  working  from  the  aperture  to  right  and 
isible  to  make  chambers  of  a  size  to  con 
much  of  the  treasure  These  holes  opened  but  a 
inches  under  the  cobble-stones.  While  he  worked  Sibley 
and  Louisa  wrapped  up  the  Sheffield  plate  and  other 
articles  in  the  old  newspapers  and  the  sheets  of  the 
ancient  book. 

"  In  a  week  or  two  they'll  be  all  mildewed  and  rotten," 
1  Louisa,  "  and  then  nobody  can  possibh 
how  long  they  have  been  down  there." 

Nothing  was  done  carelessly  or  left  to  chance,  and  not 
until  dusk  had  fallen  did  young  Smerdon  cease  from  his 
Then  all  was  finished  ;  the  accumulated  rubbish 
drawn  from  the  old  drain  was  rammed  back  into  it  ; 
every  evidence  of  meddling  with  the  ruin  was  most  care- 
fully obliterated,  and  a  litter  of  fresh  fern  thrown  over 
the  cobbles. 
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"I'm  going  to  stable  my  pony  here  for  a  fortnight 
now,"  explained  Whitelock.  "I'm  going  to  clean  his 
stall  and  mess  about  there,  and  whitewash  the  place, 
and  so  on  ;  so  he  can  bide  here,  and  'twill  all  help  to 
make  things  fall  suent  and  natural." 

So  the  mine  was  laid,  and  the  conspirators  took  tea 
together  and  rested  from  their  labours. 

"  The  next  thing  is  to  let  three  or  four  weeks  or 
even  more  pass  before  the  discovery,"  explained 
Louisa. 

"  And  meantime  we  must  rub  in  the  ghost,"  added 
Sibley.  "  I  burned  the  horsehair  beard  and  the  old  hat 
yesterday,  and  I've  got  the  long  cloak  tied  up  in  a  parcel 
for  you  to  take  home  to-day,  Louisa." 

"  What  time  do  Petronell  and  your  father  come 
home  ?  " 

"  Soon  after  noon  Monday  next.  No  doubt  he'll  ride 
up  over  to  have  a  tell  with  you  about  the  Grenville 
people  afore  long.  I'm  sure  I  hope  they'll  use  him  well 
and  please  him." 

"  They  cannot  fail  to  do  that,"  answered  Mrs.  Win- 
deatt. 

Yet  her  hope  in  the  event  proved  not  wholly  ful- 
filled. 

The  farmer  and  his  daughter  duly  returned  to  Black- 
slade  ;  but  while  Petronell  was  happy  enough  and  held 
the  expedition  entirely  successful,  it  appeared  that  Mr. 
Shillingford  went  in  some  shadow  of  doubt,  if  not  of 
actual  disappointment. 


CHAPTER   XLVI 

An  institution  was  threatened  at  Widecombe  and  Nanny 
Glubb  fell  ill.  Steering  her  husband  home  in  the  rain, 
and  shedding  her  own  pitiful  cloak  that  it  might  protect 
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outside  right  and  justice  that  I  should  be  took.     Who- 
heard  of  the  Lord  snatching  away  the  blind  man's 
prop  ?     And  no  dog  would  bide  with  you,  for  they  can't 
stand  the  music ;  and  even  the  stranger  dogs  passing 
down  the  road  will  stop  and  yowl,  as  though  somebody 
had  trod  on  them,  when  they  hear  you  playing  and  me 
smcin 

1  truth,"  he  said.     "And  through  the  night 
watches  I  weary  the  Lord's  ear  for  you,  Nanny.     And 
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if  I  had  the  money  for  it,  I'd  get  ten  doctors  to  you 
instead  of  that  Grenville  and  this  parish  beast.  She  be 
more  like  a  steam-roller  than  a  human  woman." 

"  She's  very  clever  and  saves  me  a  lot,  and  soothes  me 
when  I  dream.     The  dreams  be  properly  awful,  Nick." 

"  The  money's  coming  in,  and  so's  the  jelly  and  the 
chicken-broth.  Tis  all  right  it  should,  but  nobody 
thinks  of  my  belly,  and  when  I  was  fumbling  round  for 
food  and  drinking  down  the  fust  thing  I  could  find  yes- 
terday, I  chanced  to  come  across  some  stuff  that  terror 
was  keeping  for  you ;  and  she  gave  me  hell ;  and  then 
in  my  fury  I  let  loose  on  her." 

"  Don't -you  quarrel  with  her.  She's  all  right.  You 
must  bear  it." 

He  held  her  hand  and  inquired  after  her  symptoms. 
A  measure  of  sentiment  awoke  in  him  at  the  touch  of  her 
fiery  fingers. 

""Good  God  !  "  he  said,  "  to  think  of  a  creature  like 
you,  so  thin  as  a  herring  and  cold  as  a  frog,  rising  up 
to  such  fierce  heat.  'Tis  like  as  if  you  was  burning 
away!  " 

"  I  tell  you  I  shall  get  well,"  vowed  the  little  woman. 
"  If  I  was  going  to  croak,  I'd  very  soon  know  it ;  but 
I  ban't." 

"See  me  out,"  he  begged.  "I  don't  ax  much  of 
you  Nanny,  and  I've  never  wanted  you  to  do  what 
was  beyond  your  power ;  but  I  command  you  to 
see  me  out,  for  this  dose  have  showed  me  very  clear 
what  I  be  without  'ee." 

Then  came  callers,  and  for  a  moment  Nicky  felt  his 
way  into  the  kitchen. 

It  was  Margery,  Jack  Mogridge's  wife,  and  she  brought 
a  little  grey  cross  of  lichens  decorated  with  the  scarlet 
cups  of  peziza.  But  this  was  not  for  Nicky.  To  him 
she  carried  a  pudding  basin  from  Miss  Thirza  Tapper. 

"  She  won't  come  again  herself  till  you  be  ready  and 
willing  to  apologise  for  what  you  said  when  she  was  here 
last ;    but  I'm  to  explain,  please,  that  she  don't  want 
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Through  his  eternal  night  the  old  man's  mind  moved 

busily,  and  he  perceived  that  much  good  might  come  of 

this  disaster,  if  only  Nanny  v.  Did  she  die 

the  workhouse  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  he  rebelled 

with  frantic  loathing  from  the  thought. 

►ther  calhr  arrived,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Sweetland  and 

I  aim  entered  the  cottage  together. 

be  sleeping  very  peaceful  just  now,  Miss  Cann," 

Nicky.     "  And  I  mended  the  fire  a  bit  ago,  for,  by 

shivering  sound  of  un,  I  thought  he  was  dropping  a 

bit  low.  ' 

"  I  made  the  fire  up  afore  I  went  out,"  answered  the 
nurse.  '"  and  ti^  a  pity  you  couldn't  have  done  what  I 
said,  and  left  it  alone." 
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The  door  of  the  sickroom  closed  behind  her,  and  Nicl 
shook  his  fist  at  it. 

"  If  anybody  had  told  me  I  could  suffer  that  babbling 

beast,  and  not  strangle  her "  he  began  ;    then  h( 

turned  to  the  visitor  who  had  already  spoken. 

"  Tis  the  gracious  goodness  of  Farmer  Sweetland 
hear  !  " 

"  The  prayers  of  the  people  will  be  asked  for  her  next 
Sunday  in  church,"  announced  Mr.  Sweetland.  "  I  was 
passing,  and  thought  that  you  and  Nanny  would  be 
glad  to  know  that.     Mr.  Brown  has  no  objection." 

Nicky's  jaw  hardened. 

"  '  No  objection  ' — little  hop-o'-my-thumb  !  '  No  ob- 
jection ' — I  should  hope  not." 

"  You  mustn't  talk  like  that.  I  hope  all  goes  well. 
And  I  have  brought  you  a  bottle  of  elderberry  wine." 

"  You  good  soul — you  large-hearted  Christian  !  "  cried 
Nicky ;  and  then  when  Mr.  Sweetland  had  billowed 
away,  feeling  faint  at  the  atmosphere  of  the  cottage, 
Nicky  put  his  head  into  the  sick-room. 

"  That  old  bleater  from  Tunhill  have  brought  a  pint 
of  some  filth  made  out  of  wild  berries,"  he  said.  "  You'd 
best  look  at  the  bottle,  nurse,  and  see  if  'tis  worth  keep- 
ing afore  you  pour  the  mess  down  the  sink.  And  they 
be  going  to  pray  for  her  in  church  o'  Sunday.  If  they'd 
take  up  a  collection,  there  might  be  more  sense  in 
it." 
•  Miss  Cann  condescended  to  taste  the  elderberry  wine. 

"  'Tis  harmless,  and  that's  all  you  can  say  for  it,"  she 
declared.  "  No  doubt  his  new  wife  raked  it  out  of  some 
hole  and  wanted  to  be  rid  of  it." 

There  came  also  Valiant  Dunnybrig  to  the  house  of 
sickness,  and  cornered  Mr.  Glubb  for  an  hour.  At 
another  time  Nicky  would  have  held  his  own  ;  but  the 
spirit  of  him  continued  to  be  largely  crushed  by  fear  of  a 
dreadful  change  in  his  fortunes,  and  he  endured  Valiant's 
solemn  adjurations  with  scarcely  a  retort. 

"  I  have  come  to  comfort  you,  and  in  the  spirit  that 
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ich." 
"  And  as  for  life,  or  this  passing  buffet  of  the  flesh  we 
life,  you'll  rind  that  though  you  back  heaven,  or 
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trust  in  earth  ;  that  though  you  look  ahead,  or  live  for 
the  day  ;  that  though  you  take  it  lying  down,  or  fight 
every  inch  of  the  road  ;  that  though  you  watch  and  pray, 
or  sleep  and  swear — yet  when  the  end's  in  sight,  we  shall 
see  the  truth  unfolding,  and  count  up  where  we've  hit 
and  where  we've  missed.  Life's  half  panic  and  running 
away ;  and  it's  half  fun  and  joy,  and  comfort  and 
warmth,  and  tickling  of  the  five  senses.  And  life's  half 
dross  and  trash  and  half  good  grain,  pressed  down  and 
running  over.  Tis  fallow  land  and  every  day  we  sow 
in  it,  whether  we  will  or  not.  The  thing  is  to  choose 
the  grain.  And  when  the  game's  up  and  the  candle 
have  to  be  douted  in  this  world,  afore  it  can  be  lit  in  the 
next,  then  we  shall  see  that  life  be  all  experience,  Glubb 
— life's  all  a  learning  ;  and,  however  it  may  have  treated 
us,  'tis  better  to  have  lived  it  than  not,  for  without  the 
race  there's  no  victory,  and  without  life  there's  no  death, 
and  without  death  there's  no  life  everlasting." 

"  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  good  lump  of  money  for 
them  beautiful  words,"  declared  Nicky  ;  "  but  there  'tis 
— I've  got  nothing  for  anybody  but  the  prayer  of  an 
afflicted  man." 

"It  is  enough,"  declared  Dunnybrig.  "  I  hope  that 
it  may  please  God  to  spare  your  wife.  But  if  one  goes, 
remember  that  sack-cloth  and  ashes  in  this  world  be  a 
very  good  preparation  for  purple  and  fine  linen  in  the 
next." 

The  master  of  Chittleford  went  his  way,  and  Nicky,' 
according  to  his  wont,  criticised  the  visitor  after  he  had 
gone.  "  All  powder  and  no  jam,"  he  said.  But  other 
people  were  more  to  the  blind  man's  taste.  Mrs.  Sweet- 
land  brought  invalid  food ;  Sibley  despatched  good 
things  from  Blackslade,  and  Petronell  carried  them.' 
Grace  Coaker  sent  chickens  ;  the  vicar  presented  coals 
and  two  bottles  of  parish  port.  There  were  rumours  of 
an  entertainment  to  defray  Mr.  Glubb's  expenses,  and 
this  great  matter  was  brought  to  Nicky's  ears  by  Try- 
phena  Harvey.     She  came  to  see  him,  and  heard  the 
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u  I  see  through  that  easy  enough,"  declared  the  blind 
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man.  "  If  they  scrape  up  a  bit  of  useful  money  for  us, 
he'll  get  his  bill  paid  ;  and  if  they  don't,  he  won't. 
That's  how  he  stands,  and  nobody  knows  it  better  than 
him." 

Tryphena  was  shocked. 

"  You  really  oughtn't  to  be  so  mean-minded,  Nicky," 
she  said.  "  I  shan't  tell  you  any  more  if  you're  going  to 
say  things  like  that.  And  they  want  me  to  play  a  little 
tune  on  the  piano." 

"  Be  you  game  for  it  ?  You  haven't  larned  very  long. 
Tis  like  this  :  if  the  people  were  coming  in  without 
paving,  then  you — or  any  beginner — might  play,  because 
they've  no  right  to  grumble,  and  they  be  there  at  their 
own  peril ;  but  when  folk  have  put  down  money — if 
'tis  only  threepence  for  a  back  seat,  or  a  penny  for 
standing-room — then  they  be  lifted  into  a  paying  public, 
and  have  the  right  to  demand  good  value  for  their  cash. 
They  stand  on  their  rights  most  steadfast  then,  and  won't 
be  put  off  with  trash.  'Tis  getting  money  under  false 
pretences  to  lure  'em  in  and  give  'em  rubbish  what  ban't 
worth  listening  to.  Like  that  shameful  Primrose  League 
feed,  you  mind,  a  bit  ago.  Sixpence  a  head  was  asked, 
and  then  the  tea  didn't  go  round,  nor  yet  the  buttered 
buns  !  A  proper  hell  of  a  row  I  made  about  it,  for  one, 
and  voted  liberal  the  next  election." 

Tryphena  was  much  discouraged. 

"  Then  I  certainly  won't  play,"  she  said.  "  I  quite 
see  what  you  mean." 

"  Who  else  be  going  to  venture  ?  "  asked  Nicky. 

"  I  hardly  like  to  tell  you.  But  of  course  it's  for  you 
and  Nanny.  Charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  Nicky. 
And  the  people  will  quite  understand  that  we  are  not 
professionals." 

"  They'll  grasp  hold  of  that,  no  doubt,"  admitted 
Nicky.  "  Still,  if  the  state  of  the  case  gets  known,  I 
dare  say  a  good  few  real  clever  people  from  round  about 
would  help  you.  It  might  be  a  witty  thought  if  you  was 
to  trot  me  round  the  country." 
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CHAPTER   XLVII 

tarriel  Shillingford  found  no  difficulty  in  believing 
hat  his  daughter  and  son-in-law  had  seen  a  ghost. 
They  fondly  sought  to  evade  lying  in  this  matter,  and 
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neither  stated  more  than  the  literal  truth.  They  de- 
clared that  they  had  seen  an  apparently  aged  figure 
with  flowing  white  hair  hanging  from  his  chin,  a  brown 
coat  and  hat  of  ancient  pattern  ;  and  their  implicit 
falsehood  much  pleased  the  master  of  Blackslade.  It 
scarcely  needed  the  further  evidence  of  Sandy  Blake 
and  Joan  to  make  him  welcome  this  authentic  spectre 
with  good-will. 

"  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  see  him,"  said  Mr. 
Shillingford. 

"  I  believe  there's  a  great  deal  more  in  it  than  meets 
the  eye,"  declared  his  daughter.  "  I  don't  think  he  walked 
for  nothing.  He  may  have  known  all  about  the  pinch 
we're  in.     He  may  have  wanted  to  talk  to  somebody/' 

"  In  that  case  I  have  a  right  to  hope  that  he  will  appear 
to  me,"  said  her  father.  "  I  am  thankful  now  that  we 
did  not  pull  down  the  old  barn,  for  there  are  well-known 
connections  between  ghosts  and  places,  but  it  is,  of  course; 
a  very  obscure  subject." 

"  Of  course,"  answered  his  daughter.  "  Tis  well 
understood  that  ghosts  be  so  fond  of  places  as  cats.  All 
the  same,  if  the  barn  ban't  pulled  down,  'twill  fall  down. 
Whitelock  was  mentioning  it  but  two  days  before  you 
came  home.  It  ought  to  be  repaired.  The  ghost 
couldn't  mind  that." 

"  It  might  be  restored,"  admitted  Mr.  Shillingford. 
"  Restoration  is  an  unhappy  necessity  for  all  old  build- 
ings made  with  hands." 

He  dismissed  the  subject,  but  when  he  went  to  see 
Mrs.  Windeatt  soon  afterwards,  he  detailed  at  extreme 
length  all  that  he  had  gleaned  from  Sibley,  from  White- 
lock,  and  from  Sandy  Blake,  concerning  the  spirit's 
appearance. 

"  Their  accounts  agree  in  every  particular,"  he  said. 
"  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  they  all  saw  the  same  thing 
and  that  it  moves  about  my  old  barn.     Needless  to  sa^ 
this  has  been  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  me.      It  lift 
Blackslade  in  my  eyes  not  a  little." 
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telligent.      I    fired    her  to   take  some  interest   in   her 
family." 

"  Is  Hugh  nice  to  his  mother  ? 

"  His  manners  to  her,"  said  Mr.  Shillingford,  "  are 
not  such  as  to  challenge  attention  either  way.  He  i 
not  so  serious-minded  as  I  was  led  to  think.  If  you 
see  him  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  you  see  a  differen 
man.  His  mother  has  spoiled  him,  and  his  sister  also 
In  some  ways  he  falls  short  of  what  a  Grenville  migh 
be  expected  to  reach.  His  taste  is — I  won't  say  low — 
but  it  is  not  cultivated.  He  allows  himself  too  much 
latitude  of  speech  in  the  presence  of  ladies.  The  things 
he  says  are  not  spoken  seriously,  but  you  may  often 
judge  of  a  man's  mind  by  what  he  thinks  funny.  Tell 
me  what  a  man  laughs  at,  and  I  know  if  I  should  like 
that  man.  He  said  once  that  he  would  rather  keep  a  good 
corner  public-house  that  be  a  member  of  any  learned 
profession  whatever ;  because  there  was  more  money 
in  it  and  more  fun.  Everybody  laughed  but  my- 
self." 

"I'm  sure  Petronell  has  found  no  spots  in  the  sun  ?  1 

"  Not  one.  And,  after  all,  that  is  the  vital  thing. 
Mrs.  Grenville  likes  her,  and  she  likes  Mrs.  Grenville 
At  least,  that  is  the  idea  they  convey  to  me.  I  thin! 
that  his  family  wanted  Hugh  to  marry  somebody  pos- 
sessed of  ample  wealth.  But,  as  his  mother  remarkec 
to  me,  young  people  take  these  things  into  their  owr 
hands." 

"  Wasn't  she  very  much  impressed  with  Petronell': 
beauty  ?  " 

"  She  never  mentioned  it.  She  gives  me  the  idea  o 
a  woman  who  is  a  little  bored  with  everything.  Polit' 
always,  but  never  enthusiastic  about  anything — excep 
the  time  to  go  to  bed.  She  retired  early,  and  woul( 
always  be  quite  vivacious  when  she  said  '  good-night 
Some  people  have  a  cowardly  love  of  sleep,  Louisa." 

"  True,"  she  said.  "  But  where  are  the  women  wh 
can  do  with  six  hours  like  men  can  ?     I  want  eight." 
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The  child  fled  on,  and  Gabriel  considered.  His  in- 
lination  was  to  ,^ro  upon  his  way.  but  he  conceived  that 
lis  duty  might  lead  in  the  other  direction.  He  rode  up 
to  Bone   Hill,   therefore,   and  found  a  small  company 
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standing   in    the    dusk    about    the    cottage    of    Alfred 
Mogridge. 

Peter  Smerdon  approached. 

"  He's  gone !  Mogridge  be  gone,"  he  declared. 
"  There's  not  a  doubt  of  it,  for  I  was  at  the  cutting  down. 
He's  been  cruel  wisht  of  late,  and  odd  in  his  intellects. 
'Tis  a  very  strange  thing  how  children  find  out  if  a 
man's  mind  be  shaky.  But  a  week  agone  I  was  coming 
home  from  the  village,  and  they  imps  from  Patience 
Leyman's  school  was  just  let  out,  and  half  a  dozen  of 
'em  were  dancing  round  poor  old  Alfred,  like  flies  round 
a  hoss's  ears  ;  poking  their  tongues  at  him,  the  little 
devils,  and  making  game.  I  thought  perhaps  he  was 
bosky-eyed  and  unsteady  in  the  legs,  and  drove  the  rascals 
away — girls,  too,  some  of  'em — but  'twas  worse  than 
being  drunky ;  and  Jack  Mogridge  here  tells  me  that 
he's  seed  it  coming  on  this  longful  time,  and  often  ran  tc 
his  father's  rescue." 

Jack  appeared  at  this  moment  and  saluted  Gabriel. 
He  was  very  excited  and  his  words  tripped  one  an- 
other up. 

"  'Twas  my  wife  found  un,"  he  said.  "  She  went  ir 
to  look  after  his  tea,  for  he's  been  ailing  with  a  tissick  ir 
the  chest  for  a  day  or  two,  and  he's  been  too  weak  tc 
fight  against  her  cooking  his  food,  though  he  said  h< 
knew  she  meant  to  poison  him.  And  there  'twas- — sh< 
put  on  the  kettle,  and  lit  his  paraffin  lamp,  and  toastec 
a  bit  of  bread  for  him  ;  and  then  she  called  high  am 
low  and  got  no  answer  ;  and  then  she  sought,  and  ther< 
he  hung — only  separated  from  her  by  a  deal  board  al 
the  time!  For  he'd  gone  in  the  scullery  and  rigge< 
a  rope  to  one  of  they  hitches  for  the  runner-towel 
And  his  feet  weren't  three  inches  off  the  ground;  bu 
an  inch  is  so  good  as  a  mile  to  a  hanging  man.  An« 
Margery  said  he  looked  all  the  world  like  one  of  the 
great  turkeys  outside  the  shops  at  Christmas — only  large] 
of  course." 

"  She  showed  sense,  by  all  accounts,"  declared  Youn 
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there   too.      And   the   doctor   will   be   lure   come 
tly." 

von  siure  he  has  gone  ?     Was  nothing  done  to 
him  bark  to  life 
Twas  too  late,  miss  ;    1  felt  his  heart  and  loosed  his 
attar,  but  the  old  gentleman  was  plum  colour,  and  dead 
»rk.     I  h<  lidn't  suffer  nothing  to  name,  but 

'm  very  much  afraid  by  the  looks  oi  him  that  he  did. 
hope  you'll  come  in  and  have  a  good  look  at  him,  m 
'm  sure  he'd  have  wished  it." 
But  Thirza  Tapper  declined. 
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"  Certainly  not,"  she  answered  ;  "  and  you  had  better 
tell  your  wife  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  much  more 
decent  if  she  went  home,  instead  of  rummaging  about 
among  a  dead  man's  things  before  he  is  cold." 

"  I  have  told  her,  miss.  I  said  that  very  thing  ;  but 
Mrs.  Mogridge  is  a  good  bit  excited  at  this  turn  of  events, 
and  she've  took  the  law  in  her  own  hands." 

"  She  feels  a  bit  of  a  heroine,  I  reckon,"  explained 
Peter.  "  Tis  a  great  thing,  no  doubt,  for  a  woman  to 
cut  down  a  hanged  man — and  him  her  father-in  law." 

Doctor  Grenville  rode  up  at  this  moment,  dismounted, 
and  gave  the  rein  to  Jack.  A  few  men  entered  the  house 
with  him,  and  there  came  a  swift  declaration  that  the 
sexton  was  dead.  Then  Miss  Tapper  went  her  way,  and 
Gabriel  Shillingford  walked  his  horse  beside  her.  Through 
the  gathering  night  they  passed  a  dozen  men  and  one 
or  two  women  hurrying  up  to  Bone  Hill. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII 

Tryphena  Harvey  went  happily  along  to  an  appoint- 
ment at  Woodhayes.  She  felt  herself  the  busiest  young 
woman  in  the  world,  for  besides  her  lessons  in  piano- 
playing  and  French,  her  letters  to  her  uncles,  her  varied 
interests  in  the  affairs  of  her  present  neighbours  and  many 
friends,  and  the  rumour  that  she  might  presently  be 
called  to  visit  Australia,  there  had  come  into  her  life  the 
astonishment  of  a  gift.  So,  at  least,  the  new  thing 
appeared  to  Tryphena.  Moved  by  the  accidental  but 
startling  discovery  that  "trees"  rhymed  with  "breeze,"' 
and  "bowers"  with  "showers";  that  "home"  chimed 
harmoniously  with  "roam,"  and  that  "snow"  and  "flow' 
made  music  to  her  ears,  Tryphena  embarked  on  the 
perilous  path  of  prosody,  and  wrote  a  poem  in  three 
verses.     On  this  day  in  late  February  she  was  full  of  the 
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he  thought. 

she  met  was  <>ld  Uncle  Tom  Cob- 
.  phena  pi 
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ive  her  no  opportunity  to  approach  it. 

m  Christian  yet,'  he  declared.     It  had 
catch-word  with  him.     He  empl 
he  phrase  at  all  chance  meetings,  a--  another  would 
d-mornin  night";  nor  did  Uncle  confine 

mark  to  his  acquaintance.      It  was  enough  that  he 
1  anybody  to  provoke  the  assertion.     Callous  folk 
when  they  saw  him  coming,  and  said 
ch  other.  ••  No  news  from  Christian.'1 

ure  you  must  soon  hear,"  prophesied  Tryphena, 
nele  echoed  her. 
"  Without   doubt   I    must   soon  hear,"   he  admitted. 
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For  a  moment  he  stopped  and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  from 
his  waistcoat  pocket.     The  stimulant  cheered  him. 

"  Spring's  coming,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  yes — quickly.  I've  felt  it  very  much  the  last 
two  days." 

"  And  maybe  he'll  come  with  it.  'Twas  a  season  he 
liked.     It  may  draw  him  back  home." 

"  I  hope  it  will  ;  I  very  much  hope  it  will."  answered 
Tryphena.  "  I  am  going  to  see  Doctor  Grenville  now^ 
about  the  concert  we  are  getting  up  for  Nanny  Glubb.  It 
will  be  a  splendid  affair,  and  I  hope  you'll  come." 

He  nodded  but  spoke  no  more,  and  the  girl,  bidding 
him  "  good-bye,"  went  on  her  way  to  Woodhayes. 

Where  the  Vale  narrows  at  the  feet  of  Hameldon, 
stood  the  grey  eyrie  of  the  Hawkes.  It  was  surrounded 
by  trees  and  faced  east.  Byres  and  barns  stood  round 
about,  the  great  hill  towered  behind,  and  it  was  still 
streaked  with  snow  in  the  shadowy  gullies,  where  no  sun 
could  come.  Winter  woods,  all  ash-coloured,  rolled  up 
the  hill  in  the  thin  veil  of  many  boughs  ;  from  a  cleft 
behind  the  farm  gushed  a  rivulet,  to  join  Webburn  be- 
neath ;  while  round  about  the  homestead  there  ranged 
little  fields,  that  crept  aloft  until  the  Moor  thwarted  their 
advance.  The  walls  of  Woodhayes  were  slated  against 
the  weather,  and  the  slate  was  discoloured  harmoniously 
with  orange  tawny  lichens.  Before  the  portals  spread  a 
flower-knot  or  two,  and  the  grass  plat,  from  which  sprang 
some  firs  and  elms,  was  surrounded  by  hedges  of  holly 
and  box.  A  single  apple-tree  also  lifted  wide  boughs 
before  the  entrance,  and  in  the  grass  beneath,  many  a 
galaxy  of  chill  snowdrops  danced  to  the  buffet  of  the 
wind.  A  little  house  of  glass  extended  over  the  portal, 
and  within  it  was  Emma  Hawke,  carrying  a  new  baby 
on  her  left  arm.  With  her  right  she  worked  among  the 
plants  in  pots,  and  strove  to  strip  away  the  dead  leaves 
and  make  them  tidier. 

"  Nobody  don't  care  a  rush  about  these  things  bul 
me,"  explained  Emma,  "  and  if  'twasn't  for  my  trouble 
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certain  to  be  some  encores.     You  will  be  encored — I 
shall  be  encored." 

"  Petronell  will,  I  shan't.     In  fact,  I've  changed  my' 
mind.     Nicky  Glubb  talked  to  me  quite  openly.     Just 
think  if  they  hissed  me,  or  told  me  to  stop,  or  anything 
like  that  !  " 

"  Well,  sing  then,  instead  of  playing." 

"  I  can't  sing." 

"  You  can  sing  like  a  bird.  Petronell  has  often  told 
me  what  a  jolly  voice  you  have."  His  ardent  eyes  made 
Tryphena  cast  down  her  own.  She  was  impressed  with 
Hugh  Grenville  and  found  his  admiration  agreeable. 
But  she  attributed  it  to  her  friendship  for  Petronell. 
For  a  moment,  in  the  genial  atmosphere  of  his  praise,  she 
thought  of  reading  her  poem  to  him.  Meantime  he 
spoke  again. 

"  If  you  don't  do  anything,  I  shan't.  I  shan't  sing  or 
play  a  note  if  you  don't  perform." 

Tryphena  laughed  at  this  threat. 

"  How  would  it  be  if  I  recited  a  poem  ?  " 

"  A  recitation  ?  Good  !  You  must  recite  it  to  me 
first,  some  time  or  other.  I  might  be  able  to  give  you  a 
few  hints  ;  because  I'm  an  old  hand  at  that  sort  of  thing. 
In  fact  it  was  a  toss  up  with  me  whether  I'd  be  an  actor 
or  a  doctor." 

"  How  interesting  !  "  she  said. 

"  I  can  act,  though  I  say  it,"  declared  the  versatile 
physician  ;  and  he  continued  to  do  so  for  the  benefit  of 
the  unconscious  visitor. 

"  Well,  there  are  three  items  fixed  up,  at  any  rate  : 
your  recitation  ;  Petronell's  pianoforte  solo,  Beethoven's 
'  Farewell  to  the  Piano ; '  and  my  banjo  song — I  have 
not  decided  which  yet.  That  leaves  eight  or  nine 
items." 

"  Nicky  will  play  his  accordion." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  he  must — wretched  old  man  ;  though 
we  hear  enough  and  too  much  of  that  every  day  of  the 
week.     It  would  be  much  better  if  neither  he  nor  his 
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natures.  They  were  poison  to  each  other — he  and  his 
wife.  And,  as  she  had  the  stronger  will,  in  time  she 
would  have  poisoned  him  altogether,  and  he  would  have 
died.  And  sometimes  I  feel,  when  I  think  of  dear  Petro-' 
nell  and  look  ahead,  that — that " 

He  broke  off,  and  Tryphena' s  grey  eyes  grew  round 
and  full  of  questions. 

"  That — what  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  That  I  am  not  worthy  of  her,"  he  sighed. 

"  Nobody's  worthy  of  Petronell — nobody.  But  she 
loves  you  with  all  her  beautiful  heart." 

"  Leave  it,"  he  said.  "  I  hope  I  am  wrong.  But 
sometimes  a  cloud  of  doubt  comes  over  me  that  I — that 
she — that  both  of  us,  in  fact,  may  be — however,  I  didn't 
ask  you  here  to  bother  you  with  my  private  affairs. 
They  are  a  nuisance  for  the  minute,  and  you've  com- 
plicated them  infernally.  A  shame,  isn't  it,  to  accuse  an 
innocent  young  person  of  such  crimes  ?  Well  may  you 
look  puzzled  ;  but  I  don't  think  you're  a  bit  more 
puzzled  than  I  am." 

He  rattled  on  ambiguously,  and  left  Tryphena  no 
opportunity  to  ask  the  questions  in  her  mind. 

"  That's  half  the  programme  settled,"  he  said,  "  and 
I've  got  a  pal  in  Exeter,  an  amateur  conjurer,  who's 
going  to  do  some  tricks.  But  we  must  beat  up  more 
local  talent,  Miss  Harvey.  The  people  like  to  see  their 
friends  in  the  glare  of  the  footlights.  They  don't  care  a 
button  whether  they  succeed  or  fail.  The  fun  consists 
in  watching  them  and  the  more  ridiculous  they  appear, 
the  more  the  audience  appreciates  it." 

He  discussed  the  possibility  of  a  play,  and  tried  to 
tempt  Tryphena  to  perform  a  duologue  with  him.  This, 
however,  she  declined  to  consider. 

"  I  could  no  more  act  than  fly  over  the  moon,"  shq 
said.  "  Besides,  if  anybody  does  such  a  thing  with  you, 
it  ought  to  be  Petronell." 

He  laughed  at  that,  but  soon  grew  grave  again  and 
sighed. 
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"  1  trust  you,  of  course,  not  to  whisper  a  word  of 
-  Harvey.  It  is  a  most  difficult  and  delicate 
matt 

'*  [t's  not  my  business,"  answered  the  other,  "and  I 
wish  you  hadn't  told  me.     It's  an  uncomfortable,  silly 
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sort  of  thing,  and  if  your  mother  is  as  sweet  and  sym- 
pathetic as  Petronell  thinks,  then  it  seems  queer  that 
she  should  feel  like  that  to  Petronell  and  say  nasty  things 
about  her  behind  her  back." 

"  Not    nasty    things.     My    mother    is    a    wonderful 
woman,  and  above  any  mean  act.     She  admires  Petro-  " 
nell's  character,   and  her  pride,   and  so  on  ;    but  she 
doesn't  think  she's  the  wife  for  a  poor  man." 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  of  this,"  declared 
Tryphena.     "  It  oughtn't  to  be  said  or  thought." 

She  was   concerned,   and   felt   angry   both  with  the  j 
doctor  and  his  family. 

"  Anybody  who  thinks  to  find  a  more  wonderful  girl  | 
than   Petronell   wants   better   bread   than   is   made   of 
wheat,"  she  declared. 

"  Exactly  what  I  said  to  my  mother.  I'm  glad  you 
feel  like  this,  because  you  echo  my  own  sentiments. 
You  are  splendid  1  You  see  through  a  thing  so  quickly 
and  easily.  You've  cheered  me — you  really  have. 
And  you  mustn't  misjudge  me,  Miss  Harvey.  I  should 
feel  that  acutely,  for  I  am  a  very  sensitive  man.  When 
I  grow  anxious  and  troubled  about  my  engagement,  it 
is  quite  as  much  on  account  of  your  friend  as  on  my  own. 
I  care  too  much  for  Petronell  to — well — a  poor  husband 
may  be  quite  as  unfair  to  her  as  a  poor  wife  would  be  to 
me.  You  understand — you  look  all  round  it  ?  I  be- 
lieve that  there  can  be  no  poverty,  in  the  real  sense  of 
the  word,  where  there  is  perfect  love.  But  I  love  my 
mother  too,  in  an  almost  sacred  sort  of  way,  so  you  see 
I  cannot  help  feeling  distressed  that  she  does  not  think 
as  I  do  in  this  matter." 

"I'm  going  now,"  answered  the  other,  "  and  I  shan't 
say  a  word  to  Petronell  about  this  ;  but  I  hope  you  will. 
If  your  mother — there  it  is.  Either  you  agreed  with  her, 
or  else  you  don't." 

He  detained  her  and  meandered  on  a  little  longer. 
His  purpose  was  to  interest  Tryphena  in  himself,  and  it 
is  certain  that  he  succeeded.     His  good  looks  and  noble 
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CHAPTER   XLIX 

ry  magic  moment  animated  the  high  elms  in  the 
Lth   Blaekslade.      They  were   yet   innocent 
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of  leaves  and  the  rain  had  drenched  every  branch  and 
twig.  Indeed,  it  still  poured  down  heartily,  though  the 
west  was  at  last  swept  clear  of  cloud.  The  evening  light 
now  shone  upon  the  rain  and,  beating  into  the  elms, 
flashed  a  thread  of  pure  gold  along  every  branch  and 
bough  and  twig.  They  glowed  like  molten  trees  against 
the  purple  darkness  behind  them,  while  easterly  a  faint 
outer  rainbow  and  a  dazzling  inner  one,  its  colours 
reversed,  arched  enormous  over  against  the  low  sun. 
The  feet  of  the  rainbows  burned  into  the  hills  ;  their  arcs 
made  a  portal  for  oncoming  night. 

At  cease  of  rain  Gabriel  Shillingford  and  Petronell  set 
forth  to  Widecombe.  She  called  his  attention  to  the 
sky  and  the  trees,  but  the  master  of  Blackslade  was 
indifferent  to  natural  phenomena.  The  stone  that  had 
not  been  scratched  or  lifted  up  by  man  did  not  interest 
him  ;  and  since  humanity  could  set  no  signet  on  the  sky, 
his  eyes  seldom  scanned  it,  save  to  learn  the  signs  of  the 
weather. 

The  time  approached  when  Gabriel's  affairs  were  to 
form  matter  for  inquiry,  and  yet  it  was  his  wish  to  post- 
pone the  meeting  until  Sibley's  child  should  be  born. 
But  an  unsentimental  generation  deprecated  any  further 
postponement,  and  the  matter  of  a  meeting  of  creditors 
loomed  large,  though  the  date  was  not  yet  fixed. 

Father  and  daughter  walked  together,  and  Petronell 
expressed  a  doubt. 

"  I  know  how  your  mind  moves,"  she  said  ;  "it  is 
always  stately  :  you  can't  look  at  things  in  a  small  or 
sordid  fashion  ;  but  this  meeting — somehow  you  are 
preparing  for  the  hateful  thing  as  if  it  was — some- 
thing quite  different.  All  these  preparations — Louisa 
says  it  is  more  like  a  hunt  breakfast  than  a  meeting 
of  creditors." 

"  She  told  me  so,  too,"  he  said.  "  But  perhaps  a 
woman  can't  quite  understand.  There  is  nothing — not 
even  the  humblest  thing — that  need  be  done  in  an  un- 
dignified way,   Petronell.     It   runs   through   creation — 
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"  Sorry,"  she  said.  "  Twas  very  bad  manners  in 
him  ;  but  this  great  business  of  his  marriage  with  me 
has  thrown  him  out  of  his  regular  stride,  you  see,  and 
'twill  take  him  some  time  to  settle  down  again.  Besides, 
his  cousin  messed  up  things  a  lot  when  he  was  away. 
But,  all  the  same,  we  thank  God  that  nobody  bought  the 
business,  for  it  would  have  been  a  terrible  loss  to  Tom." 

"  Why  did  he  think  of  selling  it  ?  " 

"  Just  a  bit  of  cowardice  on  his  part.  He  feared  that 
all  the  custom  would  leave  him  after  he  runned  away 
with  me.  But  I  pulled  him  together.  He  didn't  know 
that  a  woman  can  be  ten  times  more  plucky  than  a 
man  in  some  matters.  '  Sin,'  I  said  to  Tom  Gurney, 
'  Drat  sin  !  '  I  said.  '  'Tis  often  only  a  bogey  that  silly 
men  and  women  let  come  between  'em  and  the  truth. 
Why,'  I  said,  '  should  you  and  me  keep  apart  and  be 
respectable  and  miserable  for  evermore,  just  in  order 
that  Widecombe  may  sleep  in  peace  and  no  old  maid's 
frosty  heart  be  flustered  ?  Sin's  a  scourge  so  often  as 
not,'  I  said,  '  and  people  curl  up  under  it  and  suffer,  like 
driven  sheep,  and  deny  themselves  the  few  little  good 
things  this  fleeting  life  can  offer,  for  fear  somebody  else 
won't  be  pleased.'  That's  how  I  spoke  to  Tom  Gurney, 
and  first  he  doubted,  and  then  he  saw  that  I  was  right. 
Why,  man  alive  !  if  you  be  always  thinking  what  other 
people  will  think,  you  might  as  well  be  a  weathercock 
on  a  church  steeple  and  turn  with  every  wind  that  blows. 
There  be  fools  in  the  world  that  ban't  happy  unless  they 
be  eating  and  drinking,  and  sleeping  and  praying,  and 
dressing  and  thinking  just  exactly  like  everybody  else. 
And  even  Arthur,  my  late  one,  since  the  crash  came,  he 
sees  I'm  right.  And  we're  the  best  of  friends,  and  I'll 
drop  in  and  have  a  thimbleful  with  him  and  talk  over 
old  times  in  the  new  spirit  without  a  pang." 

Mr.  Shillingford  nodded. 

"It  is  very  remarkable.  You  exercised  a  bad  influ- 
ence upon  each  other.  None  can  deny  that  it  was  well 
when  you  separated." 
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these  matters  belong  to  the  instinct.  They  are  in  the 
blood.  I  am  very  glad  I  have  made  this  clear  to 
you." 

He  went  his  way,  pleased  with  Mabel  Gurney,  and  the 
experience  of  the  hour  was  rounded  and  completed  for 
Gabriel  when  anon  he  talked  with  the  master  of  the 
"Old  Inn." 

The  very  pattern  of  Mr.  Pierce's  coat  revealed  a 
changed  man.  He  was  alert  and  brisk.  He  also  ex- 
pressed regret  at  Mr.  Shillingford's  embarrassments  and 
trusted  that  an  easy  way  out  of  the  difficulties  would 
be  found. 

"  For  my  part,"  he  said,  "  1  do  assure  you  there's  no 
hurry." 

"  There  is,  however,"  declared  Gabriel.  "  I  am  not  a 
man  who  moves  at  a  breathless  gait,  or  asks  anybody 
else  to  do  so  ;  but  I  am  a  reasonable  man.  I  was  struck 
rather  sharply  not  long  ago  by  a  reflection  concerning 
your  particular  account,  Pierce.  I  discovered,  among 
various  documents  and  data,  the  disconcerting  fact  that 
the  wine  drunk  on  the  occasion  of  my  daughter's  wedding 
is  not  yet  paid  for.  And  this  even  though  the  wedding 
of  my  other  daughter,  Petronell,  must  soon  be  the 
question  of  the  hour." 

Arthur  nodded. 

"  Tis  well  to  be  off  with  the  old  bill  afore  you  are  on 
with  the  new,"  he  admitted. 

"  The  discovery  cast  me  down,"  confessed  Gabriel. 
"  It  was  unseemly  :  I  felt  a  suggestion  of  impropriety. 
Indeed,  such  was  the  strength  of  this  discomfort  that  I 
can  no  longer  endure  it.  You  must  be  paid,  Pierce,  and 
I  have  come  to  pay  you." 

The  publican  could  not  quite  conceal  his  gratification. 
There  were  already  dark  rumours  of  a  composition  be- 
tween the  master  of  Blackslade  and  his  creditors,  and 
to  see  his  six  pounds  ten  shillings  intact  was  not  a 
pleasure  that  Mr.  Pierce  had  anticipated. 

He  took  the  cheque,  receipted  the  account,  and  ex- 
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afore.  However,  if  you  think  I'm  weak  in  my  head, 
of  course,  you've  a  right  to  your  own  opinion." 

Gabriel  hastened  to  declare  that  he  entertained  no 
such  thought. 

"  For  my  own  part,"  he  said,  "  I  esteem  the  state  very 
reverently  and  highly." 

"  We  must  judge  for  ourselves,"  replied  Arthur  ;  "it 
may  suit  some  people  ;  to  others  'tis  just  to  be  living 
up  to  the  neck  in  a  heap  of  misery.  When  Mabel  ran 
away,  I  had  a  fit  and  rolled  on  the  earth,  and  foamed  at 
the  mouth,  and  yowled  like  a  dog.  The  people  thought 
'twas  sorrow,  and  I  never  undeceived  them,  because  it 
wouldn't  have  been  manly  to  do  so  ;  but  in  truth  'twas 
joy.  I  very  near  went  mad  of  joy  !  The  only  chasten- 
ing thought  that  kept  me  sane  was  the  great  fear  that 
she'd  be  cast  off  by  Tom  Gurney  presently,  and  return 
to  me  after  I  was  swept  and  garnished — like  the  seven 
devils  worse  than  the  first.  If  I  hadn't  been  haunted 
by  that  dread,  which  acted  as  a  safety-valve,  I  should 
doubtless  have  gone  stark  mad  for  ever.  The  rebound 
would  have  been  too  great.  Freedom  to  the  slave 
may  be  like  food  to  the  starving  man — too  much.  So 
Providence  planned  the  glorious  truth — that  Mabel  had 
gone  for  good — should  only  be  opened  out  to  me  by 
inches.  I  looked  around  me,  like  a  mouse  as  have  had 
the  good  luck  to  slip  the  cat,  and  I  breathed  again 
and  gasped  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace." 

"  Mrs.  Gurney  thinks  very  highly  of  you  now,  however," 
said  Gabriel.  "  I  was  interested  and  gratified  to  hear 
her  say  that,  had  you  been  the  man  you  are  now  a 
year  ago,  she  would  never  have  felt  the  need  to  leave 
you." 

"  Ban't  that  like  a  woman  ?  Old  Harry  Hawke  gave 
me  that  there  cactus  plant  in  the  window  a  bit  ago. 
1  It  ban't  no  good  to  me,'  he  said,  '  so  you  can  have  un.' 
Well,  I  took  it,  and  nursed  it  and  tended  it  with  craft 
and  patience.     Then  it  burst  forth  into  flower — great 
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The  air  was  indeed  full  of  n  rren- 

ville  took  his  banjo  to  Southcombe  and  dazzled  the 
Coakers  and  Tryphena  with  his  skill.  He  helped  her 
with  her  recitation  also,  and  won  the  hearts  of  her  uncle 
and  aunt.  But  Elias  preserved  a  neutral  attitude  before 
■lull's  lover,  and  the  fact  that  the  doctor  did  not 
mention  Petronell  struck  him  as  strange.  His 
gallantry  to  Tryphena  was  also  of  doubtful  expedience 
in  the  eyes  of  IYyphena's  cousin. 
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CHAPTER  L 

The  school-room  of  the  Church-house  was  approached 
by  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  at 
the  top  of  these,  on  the  night  of  the  Glubb  concert,  sat 
Birkett  Johnson  of  Tunhill  behind  a  little  table.  He 
sold  the  tickets,  while  within  the  school-room  a  couple 
of  young  women  showed  the  people  to  their  seats. 

Nicky  and  his  wife  were  the  first  to  arrive,  for  she 
was  now  restored  to  health,  and  from  their  places  near 
the  door  Nanny  could  mark  the  entrance  and  keep  up 
a,  running  account  of  the  audience  as  it  filtered  in. 

Flags  were  hung  from  the  cross-beams  of  the  roof, 
and  a  friend  or  two  had  sent  green  things  to  decorate 
the  little  stage.  The  lighting  alone  left  anything  to  be 
desired.  Twenty  oil  lamps'  hung  from  the  walls,  but 
many  smoked  and  threatened  to  make  the  atmosphere 
foul. 

"  Here  come  the  Sweetlands  !  "  said  Nanny.  "  They 
be  all  in  the  reserved  shilling  places — Mister  and  Missis, 
and  that  Harriet,  his  sister.  They  be  in  the  third  row 
from  the  front." 

The  Glubbs  wore  their  best  clothes,  and  Nicky's 
accordion  in  its  waterproof  cover  was  under  the  seat  of 
his  chair. 

"  Who  be  they  ?  "  he  asked,  as  feet  shuffled  past  him 
and  proceeded  to  the  rear  of  the  room. 

"  Four  common  people  to  the  threp'my  seats,"  said 
Nanny.  "  Sandy  Blake,  from  Blackslade,  and  his  wife 
and  childer." 

He  grew  impatient. 

"  Why  the  hell  don't  they  come  in  ?  "  he  asked,  so 
loud  that  Mr.  Sweetland  started  in  his  chair,  and  looked 
round. 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Nanny,  "  or  you'll  scare  the  folk. 
There's  lots  of  time.     The  doors  be  only  just  opened." 
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Grenville — all  in  the  bob  places  ;  and  along-side  them 
sit  the  Copleston  party  from  Southway — six  of  'em  ! 
There's  ten  bob  in  a  minute  !  " 

"  Be  they  boys  nipping  about  with  the  programmes  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Glubb,  "  because  if  not,  you  run  round  to 
Johnson  and  tell  him." 

"  Pancras  Widecombe  have  just  started  them,"  an- 
swered Nanny.  "  And  here's  quality  !  Squire  and  his 
missis  and  young  Squire,  and  two  more  from  Bag  Park  ! 
They  be  seated  next  the  Shillingfords,  and  Mr.  Shilling- 
ford  have  rose  and  bowed,  and  so  have  the  doctor. 
There's  a  lot  of  hand-shaking  going  on,  and  every  lesser 
eye  be  on  'em.  The  Squire's  missis  be  slipping  off  a 
wonnerful  coat  of  fur — white  wi'  black  tails  on  it.  She's 
got  a  low  gown  on,  and  you  can  see  to  the  dip  in  her 
bosom  !  And  precious  stones  be  flashing  in  her  hair. 
'Tis  the  colour  of  heather  honey,  and  rises  up  on  her 
head  like  a  tower.  And  Squire  and  young  Squire  be 
in  black  and  white,  with  glittering  shirt-fronts  and  waist- 
coats open  to  the  pit  of  their  stomachs.  And  here 
come  more  sixpennies.  If  Jack  Mogridge  and  his  wife 
haven't  gone  in  'em  !  They're  in  black  for  that  hanged 
man." 

"  Be  they  Smerdons  from  Bone  Hill  come  ?  " 

"  Not  yet.  But  come  they  will  for  sartain — some  of 
'em.  Here's  the  Hawkes — Old  and  Young,  and  Emma, 
and  her  eldest.     They  be  all  in  the  sixpennies." 

'  'Tis  enough  for  them,"  asserted  Nicky,  "  because 
the  men  be  going  to  ring  their  bells  as  an  item  in  the 
show.     Get  a  programme  and  read  it  out  to  me." 

"  Mrs.  Bowden's  come  in.  Her  husband  no  doubt 
made  her  come,  though  he  can't,  because  of  a  tissick  in 
the  chest." 

"  So  long  as  he  paid  for  his  seat,  his  chest  don't  matter," 
declared  Nicky. 

"  Here's  old  Bell !  "  cried  Nanny.     "  He's  gone  in 
threp'my  !  " 

"  Has  he  ?     Well,  I  hope  the  varmint  will  like  what 
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A  hum  of  voices  ascended  in  the  school-room.  The 
people  arrived  steadily  and  friends  greeted  each  other 
and  sat  together  and  talked  about  their  affairs. 

"  Here  be  Mary  Hearn,  stiff  with  pride,  and  her  nose 
in  the  air,"  said  Nanny.  "  And  if  she  ban't  seated  next 
to  the  Sweetlands  in  the  shilling  seats  !  And  here's 
Arthur  Pierce,  dressed  like  a  gentleman,  and  here's 
Tom  Gurney  and  his  Mabel.  They've  met  Pierce  in  the 
doorway,  and  all  eyes  be  watching  'em.  Arthur  have 
got  on  black  and  be  wearing  a  red  tie,  and  carrying  his 
music  to  the  manner  born  !  " 

"  Look  in  the  programme  and  see  what  'tis  the  man  be 
going  to  sing,"  directed  Nicky. 

Nanny  obeyed. 

"  '  The  Keys  of  Heaven,'  'tis  to  be,"  she  said,  "  and 
Pancras  Widecombe  is  going  to  sing  '  The  Heart  Bowed 
Down.'  " 

"  Where  do  I  come  in  ?  "  asked  Nicky. 

"  You  be  item  fourteen  and  last.  'Tis  arranged  you 
finish  up,  and  then,  after  you've  played  and  sung,  you 
be  going  to  make  a  speech  and  thank  the  people  for  me 
and  tell  'em  how  much  the  concert  have  fetched  in. 
Birkett  Johnson  will  have  counted  up  the  money  by 
then." 

"  I  hope  to  God  he  won't  make  himself  scarce  with  it, 
like  that  rip,  Christian  Cobleigh  and  the  Slate  Club 
cash." 

"  Not  him.     He  ain't  that  sort." 

She  read  the  programme  through  : 

"  No.  i,  Overture,  piano  and  banjo,  Miss  Petronell 
Shillingford  and  Doctor  Hugh  Grenville.  No.  2,  Recita- 
tion, '  Betsy  and  I  are  Out,'  by  Mr.  Harold  Harding." 

"  Who  be  that  ?  "  asked  Nicky.  "  Never  heard  of 
the  man." 

""  He's  a  friend  of  the  doctor's.  Then  No.  3.  Comic 
banjo  song,  '  The  Three  Coons,'  by  Doctor  Hugh 
Grenville." 

"  I  wish  he'd  done  a  duet  with  me,"  said  Nicky.     "  I 
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"  Whether  or  no,  and  whatever  rubbish  it  may  be,  we 
must  make  a  hell  of  a  row  after  she's  done  and  lead  the 
applause,"  declared  Mr.  Glubb.  "  She's  been  a  very 
sporting  friend  to  us,  and  one  good  turn  deserves  an- 
other." 

"No.  12  be  they  bell-ringers  again,"  concluded  Mrs. 
Glubb,  "  and  the  Doctor  is  No.  13." 

"  Drat  the  man,  what  the  mischief  do  we  want  with 
such  a  dose  of  him  for  ?  "  asked  Nicky. 

"  We  must  live  and  let  live,"  answered  his  wife.  "  No 
doubt  the  young  fellow  thinks  it  be  going  to  be  a  fine 
advertisement  for  his  business." 

"  Like  his  cheek  if  he  do.  Tis  us  as  be  going  to  be 
advertised,  not  him." 

"  Well,  you  come  next  and  you'll  give  'em  a  good  bit 
of  music,  and  tell  'em  what  money's  been  drawed  in, 
and  thank  'em  from  me.  The  room  be  getting  nicely 
full  now." 

Nicky  did  not  answer  for  he  was  full  of  thought. 
He  had  already  conceived  of  a  great  and  glorious  out- 
rage, and  now  he  permitted  the  idea  to  mature  in  his 
brain. 

The  concert  began  and  the  little  company  evinced  its 
appreciation  of  the  entertainment  provided.  The  piano 
and  banjo  overture  went  well  enough,  save  for  the  break- 
ing of  a  banjo  string,  and  the  relations  of  the  performers 
caused  a  sentimental  sympathy  with  the  effort. 

But  in  the  Green  Room  different  emotions  awakened, 
and  the  performers  there  assembled,  in  a  scholastic  at- 
mosphere of  slates,  black-boards  and  scientific  diagrams, 
could  not  fail  to  note  that  it  was  Tryphena  Harvey  and 
not  Petronell  Shillingford  who  engaged  Dr.  Grenville's 
chief  attentions.  He  fussed  over  her  continually  and 
exhibited  a  solicitation  for  her  anxieties  in  connection 
with  "Excelsior,"  that  aroused  curiosity  and  bred  com- 
ment. Petronell  was,  of  course,  the  first  to  observe  it. 
Her  pique  took  the  form  of  a  failure  at  the  piano,  while 
behind   the   scenes   she   devoted  her   attention  to   Mr. 
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"  Tis  the  fool's  face,  not  what  he  be  singing,  that 
makes  me  laugh,"  confessed  the  elder  Coaker,  who  was 
much  amused.  "  When  you  think  upon  Widecombe, 
and  his  ever-green  conceit  of  hisself,  and  his  calm  cheek 
at  all  times,  to  see  him  pretending  to  be  sad  and  sat 
upon  !  He  ought  to  have  sung  '  I'm  master  of  all  I 
survey,'  or  some  such  stuff." 

Few  but  Salty  Turtle  regarded  Pancras  with  much 
more  than  laughter,  and  displayed  his  emotion  in  a 
red  face  and  scowling  expression  as  he  withdrew. 

"  For  two  pins  I'd  have  told  'em  they  was  a  lot  of  ill- 
behaved  clod-poles,  as  didn't  know  a  beautiful  song 
when  they  heard  it,"  he  declared  to  Young  Harry 
Hawke  with  a  panting  bosom  in  the  Green  Room.  But 
Young  Harry  loved  him  not  and  only  grinned  in  his 
face. 

"  How  was  they  to  know  the  song  was  beautiful  ?  " 
he  answered.  "  You  did  ought  to  have  told  'em  afore 
you  began." 

Doctor  Grenville  and  Petronell  appeared  again  to- 
gether in  a  duet,  arid  since  behind  the  scenes  his  be- 
trothed was  feeling  angry  and  jealous,  she  did  herself 
small  justice  before  the  footlights.  Thrice  she  lost  the 
time.  It  was  a  stammering  and  hesitating  achieve- 
ment, and  the  fault  rested  with  Petronell.  They  did 
not  speak  to  each  other  when  they  came  off  the  stage, 
and  neither  appeared  to  bow  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
applause. 

Mr.  Harding  next  recited,  and  his  performance  was 
spoiled  by  the  tragical  collapse  of  a  Smerdon  girl.  She 
fainted  and  was  borne  out  to  a  bench  in  the  passage, 
where  Doctor  Grenville  protested  audibly  at  the  Smerdon 
girl's  tight  lacing,  and  ruined  the  secret  joy  of  her  young 
life — a  pair  of  corsets  for  which  she  had  "saved  up" 
through  many  weeks.  When  she  came  to  her  senses, 
her  armour  spread  in  tatters  beneath  her  bosom,  and 
she  wept  and  crept  homewards  harbouring  thoughts  of 
death. 
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pered  to  Mrs.  Glubb  by  Birkett  Johnson,  as  she  ascended 

to  the  stage. 

The  blind  man  played  and  sang  while  the  people  rose 
and  helped  each  other  into  coats  and  wraps.  There  was 
a  sound  of  wheels  through  the  night,  and  the  speech  of 
drivers  without. 

Nicky  gave  two  songs  and  made  the  most  of  them* 
while  the  accordion  volleyed  and  thundered  an  accom- 
paniment.    Then  his  wife  led  him  to  the  footlights. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said.  "  You  be  gathered 
here  to-night  to  help  a  blind  man  and  his  wife,  and 
specially  her — because  she's  just  fought  a  fearful  battle 
with  Death  and  come  out  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  a 
shadow  herself.  The  sum  that  you've  gived  in  among 
you  for  this  evening's  concert,  such  as  it  was,  be  six 
pound,  eighteen  shilling,  and  sixpence,  including  a  bit  for 
the  programmes  ;  and  me  and  my  wife  thank  you  with 
all  our  hearts  for  your  great  goodness.  And  we  thank 
all  the  kind  people  who  have  done  their  poor  bestest 
to  amuse  the  company  this  evening.  And  the  money 
will  help  to  keep  me  and  Nanny  out  of  the  almshouse 
for  many  and  many  a  day — where  beastly,  useless,  old 
dogs  like  Bell  be  chained  up  ;  though  such  dregs  did 
ought  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  once  for  all  in  my 
opinion  !  And  I  hope  the  swine  will  soon  be  wriggling 
in  a  place  as  rhymes  with  his  name  !  " 

"  Hush  !  Hush  !  Take  him  away  !  Shame  on  you, 
Glubb  !  "  shouted  reproving  voices,  and  Nicky,  grin- 
ning his  well-known  horrible  smile,  shuffied  off  holding 
Nanny's  hand.  Many  hissed  him  for  this  assault,  but 
he  cared  not. 

Then  into  the  night  streamed  the  people,  and  swiftly 
they  vanished,  some  driving  and  some  walking  through 
the  darkness.  The  real  pleasure  of  that  evening's  work 
circled  round  fifty  supper  tables,  where  the  unconscious 
humours  of  the  concert  were  weighed  and  measured  to 
accompaniment  of  laughter  both  deep  and  shrill. 

But  at  Blackslade  there  was  no  laughter,  for  Petronell 
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"  'Tis  offering  for  rain,  Uncle,  and  you  did  ought  to 
look  out,"  declared  Johnson.  "  At  your  time  of  life 
you  can't  afford  to  get  wetted  through  no  more." 

Uncle  lifted  his  dim  eyes  to  the  sky. 

"  There's  things  you  never  can  forget,"  he  answered, 
"  and  the  weather  be  one.  What  I  don't  know  about  the 
ways  of  the  weather  ban't  worth  knowing.  You'll  bear 
me  out,  Birkett  ?  " 

"  You'm  very  clever  at  it." 

"  If  wind  goeth  round  with  the  sun,  the  day '11  be  fair  ; 
if  it  goeth  against  the  sun,  then,  when  wind  and  sun 
meet,  the  weather's  bound  to  go  scat,  and  rain  have  got 
to  fall.  Now,  for  all  the  unshed  rain  in  the  elements, 
there  ain't  going  to  be  any  fall  afore  evening,  because 
the  wind  be  following  the  sun." 

They  praised  his  discernment  and  he  went  away  com- 
forted. Pancras  walked  beside  the  pony  until  he  reached 
the  entrance  to  Blackslade.  He  then  left  Uncle  and  went 
to  his  work.  The  hour  was  eight  o'clock  and  Whitelock 
Smerdon  awaited  him. 

"  We  trust  to  you  a  good  bit,  Widecombe,"  he  said. 
"I've  had  the  place  cleaned  out  so  as  you  can  see  what 
to  do.  'Twas  in  a  jakes  of  a  mess  and  I'm  surprised  it 
have  stood  so  long.  But  'tis  a  very  useful  linhey,  and 
though  money  be  tight  as  you  know,  we  can't  let  the 
buildings  fall  upon  our  heads.  You'll  see  if  there's  much 
to  throw  down  afore  you  begin  building  up,  and  Arnell, 
the  carpenter,  will  come  so  soon  as  you  want  him.  But 
the  first  thing  that  Mr.  Shillingford  wishes  to  be  done  is 
the  floor — this  rotten  cobble-stoning.  A  good  modern 
floor  must  go  down,  with  proper  drain  pipes.  So  get 
to  work  and  if  you  find  yourself  wanting  help,  call  to 
me.  The  men  be  on  the  land  ;  but  I'm  here  at  your 
service. " 

To  be  set  in  authority  always  delighted  Pancras.  If 
it  was  only  a  boy  to  fetch  and  carry,  the  position  of 
command  caused  him  great  satisfaction.  That  Whitelock 
Smerdon  should  thus  submit  to  his  orders  pleased  the 
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I  couldn't  let  such  a  priceless  thing  out  of  my  hand  into 
any  other  but  yours." 

Sibley's  heart  beat"  hard.  She  and  Petronell  bent 
their  heads  over  the  treasure,  while  Mr.  Shillingford  put 
on  his  glasses  and  examined  the  fragment  of  yellow 
printed  paper  that  had  held  it. 

"  The  date  is  here,"  he  said.  "  It  is  a  London  journal 
of  the  third  of  August,  1807  !  Now  this  without  doubt 
is  enormously  interesting." 

"  The  ghost  !  "  cried  Sibley.  "  Oh,  father,  'twas  what 
the  ghost  wanted  to  tell  us — and  couldn't  !  " 

Dinner  ceased  to  interest  anybody,  and  Pancras  led 
the  way  in  triumph  to  the  old  barn,  while  Gabriel  heard 
how  the  discovery  had  been  made.  Not  a  shadow  of 
suspicion  crossed  his  mind  ;  but  Petronell  felt  puzzled. 
She  had  never  weighed  the  significance  of  the  ghost, 
being  too  much  occupied  with  her  own  affairs,  when  the 
apparition  was  reported,  to  trouble  herself  about  it  ;  but 
now,  in  broad  dajdight,  this  crude  discovery  and  its 
relation  with  the  alleged  spectre,  set  her  pondering.  The 
thought  of  the  ghost  was  pleasantly  creepy,  if  not  per- 
fectly credible  ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  treasure 
bewildered  her.  It  proved  difficult  to  relate  the  ideas. 
The  men  and  her  sister,  however,  appeared  to  suffer  from 
no  such  difficulty,  and  soon  Petronell  herself  was  swept 
out  of  scepticism.  Sibley  alone  did  not  join  the  rest, 
but  it  became  Petronell's  pleasant  task  presently  to 
break  astounding  news  to  her. 

She  hastened  in  again  to  find  her  practical  sister  finish- 
ing her  dinner. 

"  Don't  get  excited,"  said  the  younger,  "  try  and 
accept  it  calmly  and  look  at  the  worst.  It  may  be 
all  rubbish,  and  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  wrapped  in  ; 
but  most  extraordinary  things  are  coming  to  light  in 
the  old  barn  !  The  floor  is  like  a  bran-tub  at  Christ- 
mas, and  every  time  we  dip  in,  we  find  something 
fresh  !  " 

She  showed  her  sister  a  pair  of  candlesticks  of  Sheffield 
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before." 
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"  They  may  not  be  worth  much,  however,  father," 
warned  Sibley.  "  They  are  fearfully  shabby  and  tar- 
nished, a  lot  of  them." 

"  Their  worth  is  the  least  interesting  thing  about 
them,"  he  answered.  "It  is  a  fact  that  they  are  here, 
and  have  been,  as  it  were,  discovered  by  supernatural 
agencies.  Our  children's  children  will  cherish  these 
things  for  generations  to  come.  They  will  be  handed 
down.  Legends  and  folklore  will  accumulate  about 
them." 

"  I  should  think  the  creditors  will  accumulate  about 
them,"  said  Whitelock  bluntly.  "  If  they  be  worth 
more  than  they  look  to  be,  which  we'll  hope,  then  they 
may  carry  us  into  deep  water  again  and " 

"  Of  course,"  declared  his  wife.  "  There  can't  be  two 
opinions  about  that.  Pots  and  pans  and  little  pictures 
in  gold  frames  ain't  no  good  to  us  now  ;  but  the  money 
they're  worth — if  they're  worth  money  at  all — will  be  a 
godsend  indeed." 

"  I  had  not  certainly  viewed  it  in  that  connection," 
answered  Mr.  Shillingford,  stroking  a  melon  teapot ; 
"  but  I  see  your  point,  Whitelock.  There  are  practical 
issues  raised  here.  We  must  restrain  our  hope,  however  ; 
we  must  possess  our  souls  in  patience.  I  see  the  posi- 
tion— I  am  not  blind  to  it.  In  fact  it  is  a  very  lamentable 
one  in  its  way  ;  because,  if  these  things  are  precious,  they 
are  not  ours  any  longer." 

They  argued  and  laboured  until  the  floor  was  up  and 
explored  a  yard  'deep  ;  then  Gabriel's  heirlooms  were 
gathered  in  baskets  and  brought  to  the  house. 

Widecombe,  who,  by  virtue  of  this  great  event,  had 
established  himself  as  one  of  the  inner  circle  of  the 
family,  drank  tea  with  the  Shillingfords  presently, 
and  his  hearty  satisfaction  at  this  good  fortune  for  his 
neighbours,  and  reiterated  hopes  that  the  treasure 
would  prove  of  exceeding  value,  touched  the  farmer  and 
Petronell. 

"  We  shall  always  have  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Widecombe," 
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carry  the  treasure  upstairs  to  Mr.  Shillingford's  bed- 
room. 

"  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  see  Grenville  to-night,"  he 
declared,  "  for  my  mind  is  so  full  of  this  event  that  it 
would  escape  my  tongue  for  certain.  I  shall  retire  ; 
indeed,  I  should  have  done  so  in  any  case,  for  I'm 
going  to  examine  everything  under  my  magnifying 
glass,  and  piece  together  the  ancient  newspapers  if  I 
can." 

When  the  doctor  arrived,  therefore,  he  found  only 
Petronell  to  welcome  him,  for  Whitelock  had  entered 
upon  his  masquerade  of  a  vigil  in  the  barn  and  Sibley 
spent  an  hour  in  conversation  with  him  there.  Over- 
head, Gabriel  had  forgotten  the  hoard  of  Miser  Shilling- 
ford  and  was  entirely  absorbed  amid  fragments  of  the 
old  journals. 

But  Grenville  did  not  stay  to  supper  after  all.  Never 
since  the  concert  had  his  understanding  with  his  be- 
trothed been  quite  as  close  as  of  yore.  He  had  expressed 
regret  and  contrition  when  she  declared  her  annoyance. 
Friendship  was  re-established  between  them  ;  yet  Petro- 
nell's  spirit  whispered  ugly  things.  Suspicion  and  fear 
were  awakened,  She  believed  that  Grenville  was 
steadily  planning  a  way  down  which  he  presently 
proposed  to  retreat.  A  vagueness  had  crept  into  his 
love-making.  He  indulged  in  generalities,  where  per- 
sonalities had  been  the  rule  ;  thus  the  rapture  and 
increasing  intimacies  were  checked  and  their  place  taken 
by  more  lifeless  relations.  He  was  careful  and  would 
from  time  to  time  indulge  in  rhapsodies  and  caresses, 
to  soften  the  edges  of  colder  scenes.  A  less  acute 
lover  might  have  been  reassured  after  her  moments  of 
doubt,  but  Petronell,  her  suspicion  once  aroused,  read 
very  accurately  his  line  of  thought  and  its  objective 
relation.  It  was  all  of  a  piece,  and,  with  sick  horror,  she 
began  to  suspect  that  he  designed  to  jilt  her.  She  fought 
the  fear,  and  sometimes  it  retreated  and  grew  dim,  while 
oftener  events  confirmed  the  dread  and  brought  it  dark 
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But  she  did  not.  She  grew  cold  again  and  they  parted 
without  kissing. 

His  spirit  suffered  no  pang,  and  he  lifted  an  elated 
head  as  soon  as  the  night  hid  him  ;  while  she  wept  unseen 
for  she  knew  the  man  had  changed  his  mind  and  was  not 
going  to  marry  her.  She  felt  powerless  and  helpless, 
yet  had  wit  to  perceive  his  calculated  craft.  He  de- 
signed a  rupture  that  should  cast  no  reflection  upon 
him.  He  meant  to  give  her  no  loophole.  An  inevitable 
separation  was  his  purpose,  and  he  planned  that  it 
should  happen,  if  possible,  in  such  a  way  that  none  might 
censure  him. 

"  He  wants  me  to  throw  him  over,"  thought  Petronell, 
"  and  though  I  hate  him  now,  throw  him  over  I  will  not." 


CHAPTER  LII 

Valiant  Dunnybrig  was  quick,  not  only  to  mourn  with 
those  who  mourned,  but  to  rejoice  with  those  that  re- 
joiced. His  own  remarkable  experience  had  left  him 
more  tolerant  and  patient.  He  was  ashamed  of  his 
blindness  in  failing  to  read  the  will  of  his  God — a  power 
upon  which  he  had  always  prided  himself.  * 

He  met  with  Araminta  Sweetland  on  the  occasion  of 
an  early  visit  to  Blackslade,  and  they  spoke  together  for 
a  moment  before  the  old  man  pursued  his  way. 

"  Good-morning,  niece  Araminta,"  he  said.  "  I  hope 
all  is  well  with  Samuel  again,  and  that  he's  thrown  off 
his  gout  ?  " 

"  He'll  be  about  pretty  soon,  so  Doctor  Grenville  says. 
And  Aunt  Jane  ?  " 

"  She's  pretty  clever,  thank  you,  and  will  be  glad  to 
have  a  tell  next  time  you  can  come  along.  Age  gets  in 
the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  with  her.  I  mark  a  weakness 
here  and  there,  but  my  strength  knows  no  change,  and 
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.*'  he  said  ;   "  she  have  t;  rily — 

ake  her  meaning  clear  ;    and 
I'm  glad  that   it  happened 
n  a  lot  oi  earthly  trouble,  as  too  often  th< 
when  we  be  set  on  doing  the  heavenly  will.     And 
I'm  going  to  wish  Gabriel  Shillingford  joy  of  his 

Once  more  I  find  myseli  on  .til  fours  with 
the  Almighty,  and  it  have  been  a  consolation  to  me  to 
ked  myself,  when  I   heard  about  the 
•  ing  of  creditors,  what  I  should  do  if  I 
and  I  said  that,  in  my  opinion,  I  should  give  the  harmless 
man  another  chain 
"  They  are  ver 

m  I.     Tis  the  rase  of  Abraham  and  Is 
again,  and  just  as  the  knife  be  raised,  then-  cometh 
.tii  hi  from  the  cleverness  of  Heaven.     Black-lade  is 
I.  in  fact." 
"  Did  you  believe  about  the  ghost,  Uncle  Valiant  ?  " 
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"  Why  for  not  ?  It  all  hangs  together  very  suent. 
The  Lord  leads  one  man  to  save  money,  and  that 
money,  in  fulness  of  time,  saves  another  man's 
credit.  The  Lord  be  always  plotting  for  the  next  gen- 
eration. " 

"  Mr.  Shillingford  appears  greatly  cheered  up.  He 
came  in  to  see  my  husband  yesterday,  and  he  seemed  to 
think  it  was  more  the  race  than  himself  that  had  been 
saved.  He  said  :  '  The  individual  is  nothing,  the  race 
and  the  blood  everything.'  " 

"  Blood  !  Let  him  have  the  blood,  poor  man.  'Tis 
fire,  not  blood  be  worth  saving — the  fire  that  runneth  in 
my  veins,  the  fire  from  heaven,  Araminta  !  Fire  from 
heaven  be  better  than  blood  from  doubtful  robbers  in 
the  past." 

They  talked  a  little  longer ;  then  Mr.  Dunnybrig  went 
on  his  way  to  Blackslade,  and  soon  shook  Gabriel  by 
the  hand. 

"  I  hope  'tis  all  true  and  more  than  true  that  they 
tell  me,"  he  said. 

"  All  true,  neighbour,"  declared  the  other.  '  Wealth 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,'  as  the  poet  says." 

"  If  'tis  equal  to  paying  your  debts " 

"  There  seems  every  reason  to  think  so.  I  have,  of 
course,  made  no  secret  of  my  temporary  difficulties. 
They  had,  in  fact,  reached  such  a  pitch  that  I  had  planned 
a  meeting  of  creditors.  But  now  my  family  resources — 
accidentally  overlooked  owing  to  the  eccentricities  of  a 
bygone  Shillingford — the  bulk  of  my  personal  estate  in 
fact,  has  come  to  light.  Somehow  I  have  always  felt 
there  must  be  something  wrong.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
my  embarrassments  must  be  founded  on  an  imaginary 
basis  rather  than  a  real  one.  And  so  it  has  proved.  It 
looked,  of  course,  to  the  world,  as  though  a  Shillingford 
were  insolvent.  That  is  how  the  situation  must  have 
struck  all  unprejudiced  eyes  ;  and  yet  I  never  thoroughly 
grasped  it.  My  daughter,  Petronell,  to  some  extent 
shared   my    attitude.     Sibley,    on    the    contrary,    took 
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>piritual  outlook.     You  probably 
the   blood   of   some   distingu  r   in 

your  win-.     To  return  to  this  remark  v,  if 

you  will  follow  me,  I  can  show  you  the  thin'  Led." 

They  viewed  the  hoard. 

"  There  i>  reason  to  hope  that  all  will  not  need  to  be 
sacrificed."  explained  Gabriel.  "  You  will  easily  under- 
stand what  a  great  grief  it  is  to  me  to  part  with  anything 
at  all.  I  feel  myself  only  in  trust  fur  the  race  ;  1  am, 
in  a  sense,  a  traitor  to  the  family  when  I  convert  these 
heirlooms  into  money.  I  would  not  do  it  for  m\ 
Dunnybrig.     I  would  prefer  to  live  in  the  utmost  penury 
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with  these  possessions  round  about  me  than  part  from  the 
least  of  them  ;  but  I  have  no  choice.  But,  after  all  is 
done,  and  the  various  claims  upon  my  purse  admitted 
and  cancelled  to  the  last  farthing — after  that — there 
seems  good  reason  to  hope  that  my  family  may  be  left 
with  considerable  additions  and  remainders.  A  valuer 
comes  down  from  London  to-morrow.  His  fee  alone 
will  be  ten  guineas  and  all  expenses.  I  mention  this  to 
show  the  significance  of  this  great  event." 

"  Wealth  be  a  very  tricky  addition  to  life,"  said 
Valiant.  "Asa  man  more  than  well-to-do  I  can  testify 
to  it.  Tis  a  temptation  to  the  strong  to  taste  power, 
and  a  lure  to  the  weak  to  seek  pleasure — a  trial  that  both 
sorts  too  often  sink  under.  To  be  born  to  it  be  different. 
Them  so  situated  come  to  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
use  or  misuse  it  according  to  their  natures  ;  but  for  wealth 
to  burst  upon  us  like  a  strong  man  armed  be  a  dangerous 
thing,  and  open  to  suspicion.  It  tempts  to  the  ruling 
passion  ;  and  the  ruling  passion  be  generally  of  this 
world  and  not  of  the  next.  The  keenest  earthly  pleas- 
ures call  for  cash,  and  the  keenest  pleasures  be  the  dead- 
liest— just  as  the  sweetest  apple  have  got  the  maggot 
in  it." 

"  True,"  admitted  Shillingford.  "  You  are  a  most 
sound  thinker,  Dunnybrig.  Money  is  power,  and  as 
one  that  comes  of  a  long  line  that  has  wielded  power, 
money  finds  me  quite  ready — to  spend  it." 

"  Devil  doubt  you — '  to  spend  it.'  But  I'm  an  older 
man  than  you  and  have  a  right  to  speak ;  and  so  I  say 
to  you,  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  Miser  Shillingford, 
who  gathered  this  heap." 

"  A  good  deal  depends  on  the  actual  value  of  my 
possessions.  Should  they  rise  as  high  as  my  hopes, 
which  I  may  tell  you  are  quite  moderate,  then  I  shall 
attempt  a  certain  line  of  action.  It  will  be  dignified 
and  well  adapted  to  my  circumstances.  If,  however 
disappointment  awaits  us,  and  these  things  prove  of 
less  value  than  they  appear,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  act 
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riel's  surprise,  Mr.  Dunnybrig  laughed  heartily 
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"  Your  point  he  said.  "  but  to  apply  it  to 

is  funny— at  least,  so  it  strikes  me.     As  to  vour 

dy  young  doct  arned.     And  remember  blood's 
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whatever  you  may  say  against  it,  be  live  stuff,  and  'tis 
possible  to  turn  it  to  good  purpose  and  spend  it  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  ;  but  birth  and  the  blood  of  old,  dead, 
doubtful  men  !  How  you  can  cling  to  that,  and  praise 
a  man's  virtues  only  if  he  knows  his  great  grandfather. 
Tis  not  his  ancestors  mixed  in  a  man  that  makes  him  ; 
'tis  the  work  of  the  Potter  we  seek  to  find.  There's  only 
one  sort  comes  true  out  of  the  world's  kiln  ;  and  success 
depends  on  the  moulding,  not  the  mud." 

"In  a  measure,  in  a  measure,"  admitted  Gabriel ; 
"  but  there's  a  great  difference  between  mud  and  china 
clay.  Nobody  knows  that  better  than  the  Potter,  I'm 
sure.  His  material  is  adapted  to  His  divine  purpose, 
and  He  knows,  if  you  do  not,  neighbour,  that  beauty 
is  a  higher  thing  than  use.  It  is  more  difficult  to  be 
beautiful  than  useful,  Dunnybrig,  just  as  it  is  more 
difficult  to  make  a  beautiful  thing  than  a  useful  one." 

"  Now  you're  off  on  one  of  your  rampages,"  answered 
Valiant,  "so  I'll  leave  you.  But  I  say  again  that  I'm 
exceeding  glad  of  your  good  fortune — exceeding  glad, 
indeed.  The  Lord  pinches  this  man  and  eases  t'other ; 
but  each  getteth  what  is  his  proper  due ;  and  I'm  very 
happy  to  think  'twas  your  turn  for  a  crumb  or  two." 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Gabriel  Shillingford  was  jealous  that  the  extent  of 
his  fortune  should  not  become  publicly  known.  From 
no  desire  either  to  exaggerate  or  understate  the  amount 
did  he  affect  secrecy,  but  because  he  held  .the  affair 
personal,  and  while  punctilious  about  other  people's 
business,  expected  his  neighbours  to  treat  him  in  the 
same  way.  But  this  they  could  never  do.  While  the 
master  avoided  all  that  did  not  concern  him,  from  in- 
stinct and  principle,  the  majority  of  his  acquaintance 
now   found   his   good   fortune   the   first   topic   in   their 
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"  Doing   well.     My   grandson   will   be  called   Fabian 
Pomeroy  Fitz- Ralph.     So  far  as  one  is  in  a  position  to 
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say  at  his  tender  age,  he  is  a  Shillingford,  and  not  a 
Smerdon.  But  don't  misunderstand  me.  I  respect  the 
Smerdons  profoundly,  and  admire  their  qualities.  Over 
this  matter  of  the  treasure  they  have  come  out  in  a  very 
dignified  and  self-respecting  way.  You  know  Peter 
Smerdon's  views,  speaking  generally.  He  is  not  bur- 
dened with  pride — either  false  or  proper.  He  takes 
with  both  hands  all  that  is  offered — on  behalf  of  his 
large  family.  Nothing  that  represents  money  is  be- 
neath him,  so  that  it  comes  honestly.  Well,  he  has  not 
so  much  as  hinted  at  the  idea  of  participating  in  this 
windfall  of  heirlooms  !  I  confess  the  fact  has  much 
increased  my  regard  for  him.  And  he  will  not  regret 
his  line  of  conduct.  Naturally,  everybody  within  my 
own  circle  is  going  to  participate  in  some  small  measure. 
I  design  mementoes  of  the  event  in  several  quarters. 
Not,  of  course,  the  heirlooms  themselves,  but " 

"  Now  please  don't  begin  that  !  "  she  said.  "  Forgive 
a  friend — one  to  whom  you  and  yours  are  very  dear. 
There  is  not  the  smallest  necessity  to  do  any  such  thing. 
A  present  to  Peter  Smerdon  I  don't  quarrel  with,  but 
don't,  for  goodness  sake,  begin  distributing  gifts,  as  if 
you  had  found  a  diamond  mine  in  your  back  garden. 
After  all,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"To  be  accurate,  it  is  almost  exactly  three  thousand 
pounds.  I  stand  involved  to  the  extent  of  rather  more 
than  a  thousand  and,  after  all  .obligations  are  cancelled, 
it  appears  that  heirlooms  worth  at  least  fifteen  hundred 
remain.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  matter  uppermost 
in  my  mind.     Will  the  maiden  be  fetching  in  tea  ?  " 

"  She  will.     I'll  ring  and  hurry  her." 

When  the  tea-things  had  arrived  and  a  dish  of  toast 
stood  upon  the  hearth,  Gabriel  continued  : 

"  I  have  long  been  planning  a  very  difficult  letter." 

"  Another  !  "  she  said.  "  Oh,  I  did  hope  they  were 
done  with." 

"  They  are — they  are,  unquestionably — those  involv- 
ing temporal  derangements  of  finance.     But  there  are 
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Mr.  Shillingford  regarded  her  with  his  solemn  brown 

"  I'm  sure  nothing  like  what  your  voice  is  to  me,"  he 
decL.  You   hav  5t   melodious  voice — as  a 
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rule.  To-day  there  is  a  quality  in  it  that  makes  me  feel 
shy,  because  it  is  so  strange." 

'  It's  only  my  hideous  cold." 

"  Well,"  he  continued.  "  When  I  found  that  I  loved 
you,  Louisa,  I  was  naturally  much  perturbed.  In  secret 
I  felt  quite  overcome  about  it,  and  I  approached  the 
prospect  of  paying  court  to  you  with  an  amount  of  ani- 
mation and  eagerness  that  surprised  myself.  Ten  years 
rolled  off  me  ;  but  then  I  investigated  the  situation 
from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  the 
ten  years  rolled  on  to  me  again.  In  fact,  such  was  my 
bitter  disappointment,  that  another  ten  were  added  to 
the  first.  Because,  while  I  was  seized  with  this  ambition 
— to  place  my  heart  at  your  feet  and  offer  myself  and  my 
devotion  to  one  I  now  dearly  loved — there  came  the 
mortifying  discovery  that  I  was  in  no  case  to  do  so.  I 
found,  upon  investigating  my  affairs,  that  they  were  in 
a  most  remarkable  confusion.  Things  had  happened 
that  I  had  not  anticipated,  Louisa.  Without  going  into 
details,  it  is  enough  to  assure  you  that  I  found  myself 
quite  debarred  from  what  had  become  the  greatest  am- 
bition of  my  life.  Fired  by  this  discovery,  I  set  to  work 
and  performed  mathematical  prodigies — I  did,  indeed. 
But  when  I  say  '  prodigies/  you  must  not  misunder- 
stand me.  I  am  a  poor  hand  at  figures,  and  what  were 
prodigies  to  me  proved  child's  play  to  my  son-in-law, 
Whitelock  Smerdon.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  result  of 
our  calculations  was  the  same*-  All  approach  to  the 
privilege  of  offering  my  life  in  your  service,  Louisa,  was 
denied  me.  I  had  even  become  reconciled  to  the 
sorrow,  though  from  the  standpoint  of  that  secret  regret, 
all  this  business  of  debtor  and  creditor  became  very 
trivial  and  superficial.  I  took  it  lightly,  because  by  the 
side  of  the  real  loss  it  appeared  a  very  light  matter. 
Then,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  a  hand  from  the  grave  is 
lifted  and  I  come  into  my  real  patrimony  !  So,  at  least, 
I  regard  it.  Under  other  circumstances  I  should  have 
held  the  legacy  as  a  sacred  trust.     But  in  my  case  it 
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and  I  wouldn't  alter  a  hair  in  your  dear  head  I "  she 

"  This  is  a  great  and  beautiful  moment,  Louisa,  and 

ill  neither  of  us  forget  it." 
Mr.  Shillingford  actually  had  his  arms  round  the  lady, 
when  Sally  entered  suddenly  with  another  dish  of  toast. 
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Mrs.  Windeatt's  eyes  were  shut,  and  her  head  in  its 
flannels  rested  upon  Gabriel's  shoulder.  He  did  not 
budge,  but  held  her  tightly  and  stared  at  Sa,lly  with 
majestic  indifference.  She  deposited  the  toast  and  was 
gone  in  a  twinkling.  Nor  did  she  laugh  when  she  re- 
turned to  the  kitchen.  The  solemnity  of  the  thing  that 
she  had  seen  quite  swept  away  any  inclination  to  be 
amused. 

Sally's  presence  passed  without  comment.  She  de- 
parted flushed  and  panting,  for  she  herself  was  passing 
through  emotional  phases  at  this  time,  and  when  Gabriel 
Shilhngford  had  taken  his  leave,  Miss  Turtle,  deeming 
it  a  promising  moment,  spoke  to  her  mistress  while  she 
cleared  away  the  tea-things. 

"  Tis  about  Pancras  Widecombe,  the  stonemason, 
ma'am,"  she  said.  "  And  if  you'll  be  so  good  as  to 
speak  a  word  of  advice  to  me,  I  shall  be  cruel  obliged." 

"  What  about  him,  Sally  ?  Nothing  but  good,  I'm 
sure.     He  can  do  everything — but  sing." 

Sally  winced. 

"  We've  been  keeping  company  for  a  good  bit,"  she 
answered,  "  and  we've  understood  each  other  very  well, 
I  believe,  along  of  thinking  alike  on  most  subjects.  And 
how  there's  no  doubt  as  I  began  to  love  him,  and  I  hope 
you'll  not  think  the  worse  of  me  for  so  doing." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mrs.  Windeatt.  "  I  should 
think  he  was  a  most  lovable  young  man." 

"  He  is,  ma'am  ;  that  lovable  you'd  never  guess  to 
look  at  him.  Then  come  the  beastly  concert,  and  all 
the  world  was  against  him,  and  instead  of  thanking  the 
man  and  clapping  him  for  doing  his  best — poor  though 
it  might  be — the  people  was  rude  and  vulgar  and  hateful 
about  it.  And  now  they  pretend,  when  the  wind  shouts 
in  the  chimley,  or  there's  a  pig  being  killed,  or  a  cart- 
wheel wants  grease,  or  one  thing  and  another,  that  'tis 
Pan  trying  to  sing.  Well  that  was  my  opportunity, 
ma'am,  and  I  comforted  .the  man  with  all  my  power, 
and  consoled  him  against  everybody,  and  said  a  lot  of 
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Sally  ;    I   want  to  think,"  declar 
Windeatt.       We're  a  pair  of  very  fortunate  women, 
and  so  all's  said." 

"  And    your   gentleman    and   my   chap — 'tis    -trange, 

hut  there  it  is.     Pan  found  they  is  hid  in 

the  old  barn,  and  such  was  Mr.  Shillingford's  great  joy, 

that  he  up  and  gave  Pan  fifty  pounds  f<>r  his  rork  ! 

believe  it-   a  war's  wages  in  a  day  !     And 
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les  of  her  feet,  withdrew,  and 
her  mistress  considered  the  mighty  event  of  the  day. 
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She  was  sad,  and  pretended  to  wonder  why.  But 
where  a  woman  really  loves,  she  cannot  deceive  with 
impunity.  Her  spirit  must  suffer  for  it — if  she  possess 
any  distinction  of  character.  Louisa  had  won  what  she 
wanted,  but  the  price  was  not  represented  by  Sheffield 
plate  and  trinkets.  She  found  that  the  bill  had  yet  to 
be  paid,  and  that  she  was  the  beggar  now.  In  the  excite- 
ment of  the  sport  she  had  reckoned  without  her  host : 
her  own  loyal  and  straightforward  instincts. 


CHAPTER   LIV 

Considerable  strength  of  purpose,  but  much  crudity 
of  design  marked  the  operations  of  Doctor  Hugh  Gren- 
ville  at  this  season.  Those  of  his  environment  were  not, 
however,  able  to  judge  of  his  enterprise  until  after  the 
event,  and  he  flattered  himself  that  in  the  one  quarter 
vital  to  success  all  promised  hopefully.  What  others 
might  think,  when  he  had  won  his  way,  mattered  nothing 
to  him.  It  remained  only  to  make  Tryphena  Harvey 
see  with  his  eyes,  and  her  simplicity  of  mind  offered  no 
apparent  obstacle.  He  proceeded  gaily,  therefore,  with- 
out the  wit  to  mark  that  a  simple  mind  is  often  the  most 
difficult  to  deceive.  She  trusted  him  ;  she  had  pleaded 
secretly  for  him  with  Petronell ;  and  now,  though  Mr. 
Shillingford's  daughter  went  in  doubt,  Tryphena  still 
strove  to  convince  her  that  Grenville  was  faithful  and 
true.  No  shadow  remained  between  the  girls,  and  Petro- 
nell knew  well  enough  that  Tryphena  was  incapable  of 
deceit.  But  Grenville  mistook  Miss  Harvey's  frank 
friendship  for  personal  interest,  and  her  gratification  at 
his  attention  for  awakening  love.  He  did  not  recognize 
that  she  held  him  for  ever  committed  and  sealed  to 
another  woman  ;  or  that  her  ready  acquiescence  would 
have  vanished  instantly  at  the  first  shadow  of  truth. 
Neither  did  he  guess  that  Tryphena  had  pleaded  for  him 
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was  apparently  in  low  spirits,  and  by  no  mans  the 
ing   and   entertaining   young   man   to  whom  Try- 
phena  had  grown  ned. 

When  he  departed,  she  entered  into  some  dispute  with 
-  concerning   him,  and  supported   Hugh  Grenville 
conquered,  but  only  because 
the  man  would  not  bring  forth  private  arguments  kn<>wn 
imself  alone. 
Elias  had  nni  Petronell  a  work  before  and,  their  v. 
lying  together,  had  walked  beside  her  for  a  mile.     They 
e  good  friends  and  he  had  perceived  that  she  was  not 
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a  happy  woman.  She  had  spoken  generally,  named  no 
names  and  specified  no  troubles  ;  but  her  eyes  were 
clouded  and  her  mind  suffered  from  secret  irritation. 
She  had  said  hard  things  of  life  in  general,  and  con- 
gratulated Elias  on  remaining  single.  Asked  of  her 
own  marriage,  she  had  declared  the  date  not  fixed  and 
changed  the  subject.  She  had  mentioned  Grenville's 
name,  but  in  connection  with  Tryphena.  He  had 
marked  a  sub-acid  flavour  about  her  outlook,  and  it 
had  taken  him  back  to  their  own  quarrel  years  before. 

But  this  meeting,  though  it  meant  a  good  deal  to  Elias, 
he  did  not  mention  to  Tryphena  Harvey.  He  merely 
repeated  an  old  opinion,  that  Grenville  wa$  not  worthy 
of  Petronell,  and  declared  that  if  the  doctor  found  him- 
self troubled  in  mind,  the  fault  was  doubtless  his  own. 
To  which  his  cousin  replied  that  the  doctor  was  a  man 
of  fine  intellect  and  a  great  thinker. 

"  He  comes  down  to  our  level  because  he  knows  that 
we  can't  rise  up  to  his,"  she  declared.  "  He  laughs  and 
chaffs  with  all  of  us  ;  but  only  with  Petronell  is  he  really 
deep  and  serious,  because  her  mind  can  understand  him. 
No  doubt  to-night  he  has  deep  things  to  think  about — 
difficult  cases  and  so  on.  It  will  be  rest  and  distraction 
to  him  to  take  Petronell  and  me  for  a  picnic.  We  meet 
at  the  stone  on  Hameldon  called  '  The  Blue  Jug/  and 
then  we  shall  roam  away  where  he  and  Petronell  please." 

In  truth,  Grenville  had  been  exceedingly  busy  before 
his  evening  visit  to  Southcombe,  and  elsewhere,  earlier 
on  the  same  day,  things  had  happened  which  accounted 
for  his  pretended  melancholy.  When  Mr.  Shillingford 
returned  from  Kingshead,  engaged  to  be  married,  his 
great  achievement  actually  escaped  his  memory  before 
the  shock  that  awaited  him.  It  was  Sibley  who  broke 
the  news. 

"  That  Grenville — that  cowardly,  cruel  wretch  !  "  she 
said.  "  He  came  here  after  you  had  gone  out — watched 
you  off,  no  doubt,  and  then — Petronell — he's  jilted  her  ! 
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This  is  a  vi  ry  dreadful  thing,  and  I  am  suffering,  Sibley. 

That   a   Shillingford  should   be  called   to  lift   his  hand 
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his  veins — could  never  have  done  this  thing." 
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Gabriel  then  sent  for  his  riding-horse,  donned  breeches 
and  gaiters,  selected  a  heavy  hunting-crop,  and  set  forth 
to  avenge  himself  in  the  old  way.  He  did  not  pause  to 
consider  the  difficulties  or  the  impropriety  of  pitting  him- 
self against  a  young  and  active  man.  His  duty  seemed 
quite  clear,  and  he  rode  to  do  it  to  the  best  of  his  powers. 
It  is  a  fact  that  his  personal  affairs  did  not  once  intrude 
upon  his  mind  during  the  ride  to  Woodhayes.  Arrived, 
he  dismounted,  made  fast  his  horse,  and  inquired  for 
Hugh  Grenville  ;  but  Emma  Hawke,  who  answered  the 
avenger's  knock,  reported  that  the  doctor  was  not  in. 
Neither  could  she  give  any  account  of  his  movements. 

"I'll  ask  my  husband  if  he  knows,"  she  said  ;  "  but  I 
doubt  if  he  does.  The  doctor  comes  and  goes,  and  'tis 
as  much  as  I  can  do  to  get  him  hot  meals  when  he  cries 
out  for  'em.  I  hope  after  Miss  Petronell  have  got  him 
in  hand  she'll  make  him  more  orderly." 

Young  Harry  Hawke  could  throw  no  light  on  Gren- 
ville's  movements,  and  the  outraged  father  withdrew. 
He  sought  the  doctor  in  various  quarters,  but  failed  to 
find  him  ;  then,  feeling  that  he  was  hungry  and  thirsty, 
he  returned  home,  to  eat  and  drink,  and  comfort  his 
child  if  it  might  be  done. 

She  was  composed,  however,  and  in  the  course  of  their 
conversation  told  Mr.  Shillingford  a  secret  from  the  past 
which  was  absolute  news  to  him. 

"  Sibley  has  told  you  how  for  two  reasons  I  would  not 
throw  over. this  man,  as  soon  as  I  saw  he  wanted  me  to 
throw  him  over,"  began  Petronell.  "  The  first  reason 
she  gave  you,  father  ;  the  second  she  couldn't,  because 
it  was  private.  But  you  must  know  it.  I  did  throw 
over  a  man  once.  I  was  engaged  to  him,  and  then  he 
did  what  seemed  a  wrong  thing  ;  and  I  was  younger  than 
I  am  now,  and  I  flung  him  over.  Of  course  it  was  wicked 
of  me  to  be  engaged  at  all  without  letting  you  know  ; 
but  I  was  paid  out.  It  doesn't  matter  who  it  was.  But 
having  thrown  over  one  man,  I  couldn't  throw  over 
another.     It's  very  dreadful,  but  since  it  had  to  be,  I 
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though  my  wife  and  sister  took  it  very  cool  and 
ve  amazed." 
Mr.  Shillingford  stared,  IVtronell  hastily  left  the  room, 
and  Sibley  made  a  short  answer. 

"  Tisn't  a  time  for  other  people  to  intrude  upon  us," 
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she  said  ;  whereupon  Samuel  turned  pink  and  his  droop 
ing  underlip  trembled. 

"  '  Intrude  '  ?  That's  a  strange  word.  Can't  an  ok 
friend  and  near  neighbour  wish  you  joy  without  in 
truding  ?  " 

Then  Whitelock  Smerdon  spoke. 

"  It  may  be  a  joyful  thing  in  disguise,  and  I  believe  h 
is  so,  but  that's  not  your  affair,  anyway,  and  you  musl 
know  surely  that  it's  brought  great  pain  and  grief  tc 
one  woman." 

"  '  Pain  and  grief ! ' "  cried  Samuel — "  '  pain  and  grief : 
you  say  ?  And  to  the  woman  ?  Then  why  the  mischiei 
did  she  take  him  ?  Be  I  hearing  aright,  or  have  nrv 
'  night-cap  '  got  in  my  head  ?  My  man  Johnson  gets 
from  young  Pancras  Widecombe,  who  has  it  from  Sally 
Turtle,  who  gets  it  from  Louisa  Windeatt,  that  she's 
engaged  to  be  married  ;  and  then,  in  my  sporting  way — 
always  ready  to  recognize  other  people's  good  luck — I 
rush  in  here  about  it  and  find  you  all  sitting  as  glum  as 
mutes  at  a  funeral  !  " 

"  What's  Mrs.  Windeatt's  affairs  got  to  do  with  us,  at 
a  sad  time  like  this  ?  "  asked  Sibley  ;  whereupon  Mr. 
Sweetland  flushed  to  a  very  sunset  colour  with  fiery 
indignation,  and  looked  round  for  his  coat  and  scarf. 

"  Damn  !  "  he  said,  "  and  damn  again  ;  and  if  you 
think  to  return  civility  with  rudeness,  Sibley  Smerdon, 
I  tell  you  you're  no  lady  !  'Tis  all  over  the  church-town 
that  your  father  has  offered  for  Widow  Windeatt,  and 
that  she's  took  him  ;  and  then,  when  I  come  in  this  house 
to  rejoice  with  those  that  rejoice,  according  to  my  cus- 
tom, you  ask  me,  with  a  voice  all  lemon,  what  it's  got  to 
do  with  the  Blackslade  people.  'Tis,  flat  impertinence, 
and  I  won't  endure  it." 

Sibley  and  her  husband,  now  little  concerned  with  the 
angry  master  of  Tunhill,  fixed  inquiring  eyes  on  Gabriel 
— to  find  him  very  nearly  as  rosy  as  Mr.  Sweetland.  For 
a  moment  he  spoke  not ;  but  exhibited  the  very  depths 
of  embarrassment.     Then  he  rose  and  arrested  Samuel, 
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off.  This  news  must  soak  into  your  own  family  first.  I 
quite  see  under  what  circumstances  it  was  withheld  from 
them  ;  and  as  all  your  minds  were  full  of  such  a  disgrace- 
ful thing,  of  course  Sibley  fired  up  when  I  rushed  upon 
you  with  my  mouth  full  of  joy.  However,  enough  said. 
But  this  I  will  say  :  that  I  saw  her  good  points — Widow 
Windeatt's — long  afore  you  did,  Shillingford.  I  read 
a  good  wife  in  that  woman  years  and  years  agone,  and 
wondered  who  the  man  would  be." 

"  Will  you  have  a  drink  before  you  go  ?  "  asked  White- 
lock  ;   but  Mr.  Sweetland  refused. 

"  Not  to-night — another  time.  My  good  manners 
take  me  off  as  quick  as  may  be.  And  you  tell  Sibley  that 
I  quite  forgive  her,  and  hope  she's  forgiven  me.  I've 
always  mistrusted  that  man — Grenville,  I  mean.  Held 
his  nose  too  high,  and  went  about  among  us  a  bit  too 
big  for  his  shoes." 

He  hastened  off,  cackling  even  to  the  outer  gate  ;  and 
when  Mr.  Shillingford  came  back  to  the  house,  it  was  to 
run  into  his  daughters'  arms  and  enjoy  their  kisses  on 
either  cheek.  Petronell  felt  especially  uplifted,  for  she 
experienced  a  martyr's  joys  and  the  bitter-sweet  of  re- 
joicing at  another's  happiness,  while  her  own  lay  in  ruins. 
The  matter  indeed  happened  opportunely  for  her,  because 
this  event  in  her  father's  fife,  and  all  that  it  represented, 
could  not  fail  to  distract  her  thoughts  from  her  own 
bereavement ;  while  as  for  Sibley  and  Whitelock,  they- 
with  their  babe  between  them — were  awake  in  deep 
discussion  of  the  future  until  the  day  had  broken. 


CHAPTER  LV 

Grenville  had  planned  his  meeting  with  Tryphena  that 
she  might  certainly  come  to  him  before  the  knowledge 
of  his  previous  day's  work  could  reach  her.  He  wanted 
to  be  the  first  to  tell  her  of  his  broken  engagement,  and 
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own  affairs  upon  the  other.  For  a  great  event  threat- 
ened her.  The  solicitors  were  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  highly  desirable  for  Tryphena  presently  to  visit 
Australia.  The  need  and  its  objects  were  to  be  explained 
to  her  at  length  in  a  month  or  two  hence  ;  but  it  seemed, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  responsible  for  her  affairs,  that 
this  course  should  be  taken.  Her  uncles  at  Exeter  were 
of  the  same  mind.  She  felt  helpless  before"  such  an 
enterprise,  and  wondered  who  would  go  with  her.  The 
idea  of  so  long  a  journey  alone  bewildered  her,  even 
alarmed  her.  The  inevitable  was  happening  and  life 
in  Widecombe  began  to  make  her  parochial.  This 
indeed  had  been  observed  by  her  father's  brothers  at 
Exeter.  It  seemed  to  them,  in  conference  with  Mr. 
Blatchford,  the  solicitor's  clerk,  that  Tryphena  must  be 
weaned  away  from  the  Vale  at  an  early  opportunity 
and  before  her  heart  was  lost.  Once  separated  for  a 
season  from  her  mother's  people,  the  Harveys  of  Exeter 
guessed  that  she  would  begin  to  take  a  wider  outlook 
and  win  experiences  and  acquaintance  better  suited  to 
her  future  happiness  than  might  be  furnished  at  Wide- 
combe. They  held  it  only  fair  to  her  that  she  should 
see  a  little  of  the  world  and  the  people  therein.  They 
judged  that  she  must  labour  under  disadvantages  at 
Southcombe,  and  be  debarred  from  that  wider  know- 
ledge and  enlightenment  which  her  handsome  fortune 
ought  now  to  be  commanding.  There  existed  very 
sufficient  reasons  why  she  should  visit  Australia,  and  hei 
father's  brothers  proposed  to  insist  upon  that  course. 

Tryphena  hoped  that  the  suggested  journey  might  at 
least  be  postponed.  Her  first  thought  had  been  a  com- 
panion, and  to  this  proposal  her  paternal  uncles  raised 
no  objection. 

Grenville  sighted  the  girl  as  he  ascended  presently 
from  the  valley.  They  surprised  each  other,  for  he  hac 
not  expected  to  see  her  here,  and  she  did  not  suppose 
he  would  have  been  alone.  He  welcomed  her  warmly 
divested  himself  of  a  heavy  knapsack  which  containec 
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He  shouldered  the  knapsack  and  set  off  as  Tryphena 

"Till   me   why    PetroneD   isn't   coming.     I   specially 
wanted  I  me.     A  great  thing  has  happened  to 

if  I  might  have  to  make  a  voyage  to 
Australia  about  my  money.  I  don't  want  to  go  a  bit  ; 
but  it  I've  got  to  go,  I  should  hate  to  do  it  all  alone. 
And  that's  what  1  wanted  to  talk  to  IVtronell  about." 

was  interested  instantly.     His  sanguine  and  au- 
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dacious  soul  pictured  a  most  delightful  sequel  to  his  o 
affairs. 

"To  tell  you  why  Petronell  isn't  coming  is  the  whole 
business  of  this  picnic,"  he  said.  "  I  knew  she  wasn't 
coming,  yesterday." 

'  You  made  me  think  she  was,  Hugh." 

"  Did  I  ?  Not  intentionally.  But  leave  it  for  a 
moment.  Just  let  me  breathe  a  little  of  the  Moor  air, 
and  think.     I'm  in  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  Tryphena." 

"  Then  Petronell  must  be,  too." 

"  I  don't  know  as  to  that.  But — leave  it  for  the 
moment.  You  are  so  swift  in  sympathy  and  under- 
standing that  I  do  believe  everybody  in  Widecombe  whc 
knows  you  tries  to  come  to  you  if  they  are  in  trouble. 

He  spoke  on  and  strove  to  turn  her  mind  from 
Petronell ;  but  he  failed.  She  pressed  to  know  what 
was  the  matter,  and  when  he  said  that  she  should  heai 
everything  after  their  luncheon,  she  proposed  hastening 
the  meal  and  getting  it  over  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"  As  you  please,"  he  said.  "  God  knows  I  have  little 
enough  appetite  to-day,  and  I'm  as  anxious  to  tell  as 
you  are  to  hear.  The  whole  of  my  future  life  depends 
on  what  this  day  may  bring  forth.  We'll  not  tramp  tc 
'  The  Blue  Jug.'     We'll  stay  here,  above  Nutsworthy." 

He  hoped  that  his  luncheon  would  please  Tryphena 
and,  indeed,  it  did,  but  she  was  in  no  mood  to  eat 
Perceiving,  therefore,  that  he  was  to  trust  to  his  wits  a< 
swiftly  as  possible  with  her,  he  set  forth  on  the  tale  o: 
his  estrangement  from  Petronell,  and  described  it  witl 
some  histrionic  art. 

"  To  you,  of  course,  it  comes  like  a  lightning  flash,' 
he  said.  "  I  can  picture  with  what  a  shock  it  falls  01 
you,  Tryphena,  because  you  have  got  into  the  way  o 
thinking  that  Petronell  and  I  were  one  in  every  hope  anc 
ambition.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  grieve  to  say  thi: 
hasn't  been  so  for  a  very  long  time.  We  are  both  in 
fernally  proud,  as  you  know,  so  we  both  hid  our  trouble 
from  the  world  :    we  even  hid  them,  or  tried  to  hid 
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"  Poor  Petronell !  "  she  said.     "  Poor — poor  Petronell 
What  on  earth  am  I  doing  up  here  with  you,  when 
ought  to  be  comforting  her  ?  " 

"  A  natural  question,  and  I  can  answer  it.  Yesterday 
when  I  left  her,  my  heart  brimmed  over  with  grief  fo 
her  and  for  myself.  It  was  a  cruel  trick  of  fate — -< 
terrible,  shattering  thing  to  crash  into  two  lives.  A' 
if  my  future  was  not  sad  and  grey  enough  without  thi: 
climax !  But  something  led  me  straight  to  you,  Try 
phena.  Somehow  out  of  that  great  cloud  of  sorrov 
came  light  ;  and  you  stood  in  the  light.  For  you  ha( 
been  so  much  to  both  of  us.  And  my  spirit  craved  anc 
called  out  for  you,  and  would  not  be  put  off  until  I  hac 
seen  you.  I  came  to  tell  you  what  I  have  told  you  now 
I  felt  I  could  not  sleep  until  I  had  your  sympathy 
For  this  is  far  worse  for  me  than  dear  Petronell." 

"  How  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  can't  tell  you.  You  understand  everything,  s< 
you'd  understand  that  too.  But  I'm  nothing  if  no 
loyal.  Time  will  show  what  I  mean.  I  came,  I  say,  t< 
tell  you  last  night,  but  you  were  not  alone  and  I  couk 
not  speak." 

He  grew  vague  and  rhetorical.  He  strove  to  move  he 
and  he  succeeded.  He  struck  a  sentimental  note  an< 
affected  much  manly  resignation  under  his  great  trial 
He  warmed  up  Tryphena  presently,  for  she  was  b] 
nature  emotional ;  she  had  known  the  man  and  enjoye( 
his  friendship  and  courtesies.  She  rated  him  highly  an< 
did  not  yet  guess  at  the  truth.  Now  her  sympathy  in 
clined  him  along  the  path  he  desired  to  take.  For  som< 
time  he  delayed,  until  a  decent  interval  of  near  tw< 
hours  separated  him  from  his  confession,  then  he  fel 
the  moment  had  arrived,  revealed  the  truth  of  himself 
and  made  a  great  mistake — an  error  that  had  been  im 
possible  to  any  man  not  very  vain  and  very  foolish. 

"  You   mesmerize   me,   Tryphena,"    he   said,    sighini 

deeply.     "  You    exercise    a    curious    fascination — mes 

/  meric   without   a  doubt.     I   have   observed  it   before 
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ronell.  Don't  misunderstand  the  situation  at  this  vite 
moment.  She  and  I  had  parted  in  spirit  long,  long  age 
Yesterday  was  only  the  final  statement  and  declaratio 
of  that  parting.  We  had  drifted  a  million  miles  apai 
more  than  half  a  year  ago  ;  and,  for  all  I  can  tell,  sh 
feels  as  I  do — that  her  life  and  her  salvation  must  no1 
be  given  into  another's  keeping.  She  may  know  th 
actual  man." 

He  paused. 

Tryphena  had  dropped  her  hands  into  her  lap  and  sa 
staring  at  him,  as  though  her  eyes  would  never  shu 
again. 

"  I  love  you — only  you,  Tryphena.  I  worship  you- 
without  you  I  cannot  go  on  living.  You  are  my  life 
Don't  look  at  me  as  if  I  was  some  far-off  thing — beyon 
your  ken.  I  am  near,  a  passionate,  adoring  man- 
humble,  faithful,  eager  to  do  good  in  the  world,  smitte 
with  a  frantic  worship  for  the  only  woman " 

"  Stop — stop  !  "  she  cried.     "  What  do  you  think  Tr 
made  of  ?     You  wicked  creature  !     Me — me — instead 
Petronell !     You — you  thing  !     Oh,  I  shall  hate  ever 
man  in  the  world  foi*  evermore  after  this  !     And  I  don' 
believe  a  word  of  it — not  a  word.     I  don't  believe  tha 
Petronell  doesn't   care.     Do  you   think   I've  been  he 
friend  for  nothing  all  this  time  ?     D'you  think  when  sh 
quarrelled  with  me  about  you,  after  the  concert,  that 
didn't  make  everything  clear  as  light  ?     And  didn't 
stand  up  for  your  honour  and  decency  ?     And  didn't 
convince  her  that  she  was  wrong  and  make  her  happ 
again  ?     And  now — this  !     You  stupid,  vain  wretch 
a  man  !  " 

She  started  up. 

"  Don't  come  a  yard  after  me,  or  I'll  scream  so  lou 
they'll  hear  all  down  the  Vale  !  "  she  said.  Then,  panl 
ing  with  anger,  she  hastened  from  him  as  fast  as  her  Ion 
legs  could  carry  her. 

But  he  made  no  effort  to  follow  her.  He  merel 
watched  her  depart.     Then  he  laughed  at  his  failure  an 
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that  chucked  him,  then  you,  as  her  friend,  had  better 
shut  up  and  say  no  more  about  it." 

"  I  don't  believe  it  for  a  minute,"  declared  Tryphena. 
"  I'm  positive  in  my  own  mind  that — but — no,  I'm  not. 
positive  about  anything — except  that  I  hate  and  loathe 
him."  . 

"  That's  rum.  Because  a  man  can't  pay  a  woman  a 
greater  compliment  than  by  offering  to  wed  her.  But 
you've  got  money,  so  you'll  be  handicapped  all  your 
life  where  the  men  are  concerned." 

"Nonsense,"  she  answered.  "Your  heart  tells  you' 
very  quick  if  a  man  wants  you  or  your  money.  And 
that  wretch  wanted  my  money.  I  knew  it,  inside  me, 
the  moment  he  began.  I  liked  him,  mind  you — I 
always  liked  him  quite  well  until  to-day.  I  thought  a 
lot  of  him,  and  was  proud  for  him  to  take  me  up  and  be 
so  friendly.  But  that  was  because  he  loved  my  greatest 
friend,  Petronell.  And  then  the  moment  he  came 
tinkering  up  to  me — ugh  !  He  made  me  creep,  like 
those  black,  wriggly  things  you  find  under  stones." 

"  He's    queered   his   pitch,    I    see,"    answered   Elias. 
"  Well,  I  must  get  on.     And  what  you've  got  to  do  be  ; 
this  :    see  Petronell,  or  Sibley,  and  find  out  how  'twas. 
And  tell  me  to-night." 

"I'll  get  over  to  them  now,"  she  said.  "  I'm  on  fire 
to  see  her  and  hear  about  it.  I  believe  it  was  all  his 
hateful  fault,  for  the  last  time  Petronell  mentioned  him, 
she  felt  pretty  happy  about  him." 

"  If  he's  treated  her' bad — then  ;  but  perhaps  it's  the 
other  way  round." 

"  I  don't  believe  it — I  don't  believe  it  for  a  moment. 
If  she'd  thrown  him  over,  would  he  have  been  cheerful 
as  a  lark,  picnicking  with  a  bottle  of  champagne  and 
all  the  rest  of  it  ?  I'll  see  her — she'll  see  me,  I  know, 
however  it  is  with  her." 

They  parted,  and  before  they  met  again  Tryphena 
had  looked  into  the  sorrowful  heart  of  Petronell  and 
heard  the  truth.    Her  own  adventure  of  the  morning  she 
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Mr.  Shillingford  drew  up  his  horse  and  considered. 

"  Righteous  indignation  is  a  good  weapon  in  itself, 
he  said. 

"  Nought  against  a  disappointed  man  in  a  hell  of  a 
rage.  More  things  have  happened  to  Grenville  than  you 
know  of,  so  you  go  home,  Mr.  Shillingford.  Tis  a  very 
fine  thing  in  you  to  want  to  wallop  the  scamp  ;  but  if 
you  failed,  and  got  knocked  about  yourself  instead, 
you'd  lose  your  dignity,  and  have  to  spend  a  month  of 
Sundays  done  up  in  brown  paper  and  vinegar." 

"  Nothing  could  well  be  more  inconvenient  than  that 
just  now,"  admitted  Gabriel.  "  But  I  do  not  fear  him. 
A  father's  arm — I  called  this  morning  and  again  this 
afternoon.  He  has  been  out  all  day.  To-night  he  must 
surely  be  in — unless  he's  run  away  altogether." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  he's  been  doing,"  said  the  other  ; 
"  then  you'll  see  'tis  just  as  much  my  business  as  it  is 
yours.  And  I  won't  call  it  '  business,'  neither.  'Twill 
be  a  proper  pleasure  to  me  ;  but  pain  and  grief  to  you 
at  best." 

Elias  told  of  the  entertainment  on  Hameldon,  and  Mr. 
Shillingford  grew  rosy  with  indignation,  and  made 
answer  : 

"  I  admit  Tryphena  has  been  insulted,  and  that  it  is 
your  place  to  represent  her;  but  you  must  understand 
that  I  do  not  recognize  you  are  doing  this  so  much  on 
her  account  as  on  mine.  I  am  condoning  a  legal  fault, 
instead  of  committing  it — that  is  the  sole  difference — 
if  I  depute  you,  Elias,  to  take  my  place  in  a  certain  act 
of  retaliation,  which  I  might  not  possibly  be  able  to 
effect  with  such  completeness  as  I  would  wish.  I  shall 
answer  to  the  law  for  you  in  any  case.  The  honour  of 
a  woman  is  at  stake." 

"  I  shan't  forget  that.  Tis  for  two  women  you  may 
say  that  I'm  doing  it.  He's  insulted  my  cousin  as  well 
as  your  daughter.  But  'tis  for  Petronell,  before  all  else, 
that  I'll  lay  on  to  him,  and  you  can  tell  her  so." 

"  I  confess  this  turn  of  events  has  made  me  very 
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Gabriel,  who  watched  the  operation  without  emotion, 
presently  intervened. 

"  That  will  suffice,  Elias.  You  cannot  do  more.  I 
am  prepared  to  bear  witness,  and,  should  he  go  to  law, 
I  can  say  that  the  punishment  was  temperate  and 
reasonable." 

Not  a  single  word  spoke  the  sinner.  When  released 
he  dusted  himself,  fastened  his  collar  which  had  broken 
loose,  and  walked  back  down  the  road  for  his  hat. 

"  Now  he  can  doctor  himself  for  once,"  said  Elias. 
"  Did  you  ever  see  a  worm  on  a  hook  that  hadn't  more 
fight  in  it  than  him  ?  'Twas  like  thrashing  a  sack  of 
oats." 

"  He  will  probably  endeavour  to  have  the  law  of  you 
— indeed,  of  us  both,"  declared  Gabriel.  "  And  I  hope 
he  will,  for  then  his  name  will  resound  as  it  deserves 
to  do."  » 

"  He  won't  have  the  law  of  us,"  declared  the  other. 
"  Not  if  I  know  him.  He'll  bolt — that's  what  he'll  do. 
I  understand  his  sort.  They  ban't  built  to  face  the  music. 
He's  a  trundle-tail  cur,  and  the  wonder  is  that  a  maiden 
like  Petronell  didn't  see  through  him  and  send  him  pack- 
ing long  since." 

"  I  beg  you  will  return  with  me  and  hear  me  relate 
what  has  happened,"  answered  Gabriel.  "  We  must 
have  our  facts  in  order  and  be  under  no  confusion.  He 
will  tell  a  story  to  the  police,  and  very  possibly  exag- 
gerate, as  is  the  way  with  beaten  men." 

"  I  tell  you  you  can  trust  him  to  keep  his  mouth 
shut,"  repeated  Elias.  "  There's  lots  like  him  about. 
Very  brave  vith  the  women  ;  but  they  curl  up  like  a 
wood-louse  if  a  man  tackles  'em." 

Several  hours  later,  while  he  lay  awake  calmly  rubbing 
his  bruises  with  arnica,  Doctor  Grenville  heard  himself 
summoned,  and  the  voice  of  Jack  Mogridge  came  up 
the  pipe  which  ascended  from  the  door  of  Woodhayes 
to  his  bedroom. 

It  was  after  midnight,  and  Grenville  had  completed 
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CHAPTER    LVI 

Mrs.  Mabel  Gurney  strolled  over  to  the  "  Old  Inn  " 
that  she  might  buy  a  bottle  of  spirits  and  an  ounce  of 
tobacco  for  her  husband.  Arthur  was  not  in,  however, 
therefore  she  made  no  long  stay.  Yet  leisure  serving, 
Mabel  desired  speech  with  her  fellow-creatures,  so  she 
dropped  into  the  post-office  before  proceeding  home. 
She  found  that  Mary  Hearn  was  primed  with  all  the 
latest  news.  After  a  short  struggle,  in  which  each  en- 
deavoured to  chatter  the  other  down,  Mrs.  Gurney,  being 
shorter  of  wind,  was  worsted  :  the  post-mistress  took 
the  lead  and  kept  it. 

"  Tis  properly  bewildering,  I  say  to  mother,  how  one 
thing  follows  another  in  this  place.  Surely  there  never 
was  such  another  ^church-town  as  this  be.  Tis  the 
march  of  events,  Mabel  Gurney  ;  and  everybody  has  a 
hand  in  'em  sooner  or  late.  Everybody's  catched  up  in 
the  whirlpool,  willy  nilly,  and  you'll  find  the  commonest, 
silly  nobodies,  without  more  brains  than  would  cover 
a  sixpenny-piece,  playing  their  parts  and  catching  the 
public  eye  in  their  turn." 

"  What's  in  the  wind  now  ?  "  asked  the  other.  "  Of 
course  we  come  to  you  for  the  last  and  latest.  No  news 
ever  misses  the  post-office." 

Miss  Hearn  was  gratified. 

"  The  little  birds  will  whisper  to  me,"  she  said.  "  And 
the  wind  blows  in  my  ear  from  all  four  quarters — I  can't 
deny  it.  I  ban't  a  poker,  nor  yet  a  pryer,  but  there  'is — 
I  don't  miss  nothing ;  and,  what's  more,  when  I  hear  a 
thing,  I  know  what  it  means.  That's  the  secret  !  You, 
or  another,  might  hear  this  or  that,  and  'twould  be  just 
news  to  you  and  no  more,  and  you'd  go  your  way  none 
the  wiser  in  a  manner  of  speaking  ;  but  with  me,  I  see 
through  the  outer  meaning  to  the  inner  meaning,  and 
link  up  facts  in  a  way  that  astonishes  me  myself  some- 
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own  troubles,  too.  You  mind  Mr.  Dexter  to  Exeter — 
that  great  friend  of  mine  with  the  beastly  wife  ?  Well, 
there's  a  proper  tragedy  there  !  " 

"  Be  she  dead  at  last,  then  ?  " 

"  Far  from  it.  She's  run  away  !  You  might  have 
knocked  me  down  with  a  feather.  The  artfulness ! 
There  was  she,  always  after  Adolphus,  and  as  jealous  as 
a  hen  with  one  chick,  heading  him  off  from  everything 
in  a  petticoat  ;  and  him,  champing  the  bit  and  wanting 
to  expand  and  get  a  little  sympathy  ;  „  because  he'd 
found,  ever  since  I  was  there,  that  his  wife  wasn't  the 
only  pattern  of  woman  in  the  world.  And  then,  would 
you  believe  it  !  if  she  don't  go  off  herself.  What  a 
world  !  A  cabinet-maker's  assistant  in  London  'twas — 
down  to  Exeter  for  his  health — and  Mrs.  Dexter  with 
only  one  lung  if  the  doctors  know  anything." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mrs.  Gurney,  "I  set  that  fashion,  and 
'tis  getting  pretty  common,  seemingly.  And  I  believe, 
in  time  to  come,  a  shuffle  of  partners  will  be  just  as 
everyday  a  thing  in  life  as  'tis  in  a  dance.  And,  after  all 
be  said  and  done,  what  the  deuce  is  life  but  a  dance  ? 
Either  short  and  merry  or  else  plaguey  long  and  slow." 

"  But  Adolphus  Dexter,"  continued  Miss  Hearn  ;  "I 
confess  to  you  that  I'm  in  a  proper  twitter  about  that 
man,  for  he  says  'tis  very  like  he'll  come  down  and  see 
me  afore  he  decides  anything.  And  that  means — well, 
who  can  say  what  it  means  ?  " 

"  He  was  always  after  you,  wasn't  he  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Gurney. 

"  I  don't  know  that  he  was  after  me,"  answered  the 
other.  "  You  can't  tell  what's  at  the  back  of  their 
minds.  But  no  doubt  it  was  so,  else  what  is  he  coming 
here  about ?  " 

Another  customer  entered.  It  was  Mrs.  Coaker  from 
Southcombe,  and  Miss  Hearn  fastened  upon  her  instantly. 

"  What's  this  about  your  boy,  Grace  Coaker  ?  'Tis 
said  he  left  the  doctor  for  dead  in  the  hedge,  and ?  " 

"  I  can't  talk  about  it,"  answered  the  mother  of  Elias. 
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member  what  happened  back  along — two  or  three  years 
ago,  perhaps.  My  memory  be  iron,  thank  God.  It 
slips  nothing.  If  I  see  a  rat  run  across  the  road,  I  can 
call  it  back  months  after.  And  though  you  don't  know 
it,  and  old  calf-eyes  don't  know  it — I  mean  Shillingford — | 
and  all  the  rest  don't  know  it,  /  know  it." 

"  You'm  such  a  one  for  dark  mysteries,  Mary,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Coaker  mildly.  "  What  don't  anybody 
know  but  you  ?  " 

"  That  your  boy  and  somebody,  as  shall  be  nameless, 
was  very  good  friends  once,  and  perhaps  they  may  be 
again.  I  got  it  out  of  your  niece  long,  long  ago.  That 
simple  Tryphena.  She  little  knew  that  I'd  pumped  her 
dry,  and,  no  doubt,  thought  the  secret  was  so  safe  with 
her  as  a  bird  in  a  bush  ;  but  I  had  it  out !  And  I  dare 
say  it  shows  the  woman  I  am  that  I  never  told  a 
soul,  but  just  kept  my  knowledge  hid,  according  to  my 
custom." 

"  Good  powers,   Mary  !     D'you  mean  Mrs.   Coaker's 

Elias    and    Petronell    Shillingford "     cried    Mabel 

Gurney. 

"I  do  mean  it.  They  kept  company  unbeknownst 
for  a  long  time,  and  then  they  fell  out.  Tryphena 
knew." 

"  The  puss  !  And  never  told  me,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Coaker. 

"  Why  should  she  ?  She  thinks  the  world  of  Elias, 
and  if  he  told  her  his  secrets  and  bade  her  not  tell  them 
again,  be  sure  she  wouldn't.  'Twas  only  my  touch 
screwed  it  out  of  her.  The  people  be  clay  in  my  hands, 
and  'tis  a  good  thing  for  Widecombe  that  I  ban't  a  dis- 
agreeable woman  and  a  mischiefmaker — else  the  place 
would  get  too  hot  to  hold  some  of  us  very  quick." 

"  Well — well — to  think  !  "  mused  Mrs.  Coaker. 

"  Think  so  much  as  you  please,  but  say  nothing," 
advised  Mary.  "  I've  thrown  a  light,  as  my  way  is,  and 
that's  enough.  Your  son  took  it  out  of  Grenville,  be- 
cause the  doctor  had  treated  Petronell  so  shameful : 
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wanted  to  bring  Elias  and  Petronell  together  again.  She 
longed  to  do  it  ;  above  all  things  she  desired  before 
leaving  Widecombe  to  know  that  her  cousin  and  Petro- 
nell understood  and  loved  each  other  once  more.  Try- 
phena,  also,  wanted  Mr.  Shillingford's  younger  daughter 
to  come  with  her  to  Australia,  and  indeed  intended  that 
she  should  do  so  ;  but  a  greater  thing  by  far  was 
Elias,  and  the  question  centred  on  this.  Could  the  man 
and  woman  be  brought  together  inside  the  six  months 
that  still  separated  her  from  her  voyage  ? 

She  thought  it  not  impossible,  and  began  to  bring  her 
cousin  into  her  conversation  with  Petronell.  With  Elias, 
too,  she  spoke  of  his  old  sweetheart,  and  was  able  at  least 
to  give  him  one  piece  of  good  news. 

"  I  was  with  Petronell  Shillingford,"  she  said,  on  an 
evening  at  home,  when  Elias  sat  by  the  window  of  South- 
combe  kitchen  mending  a  whip,  "  and  she  told  me  that 
she'd  just  heard  about — about  the  thrashing  you  gave 
Hugh  Grenville.  Her  father  mentioned  it.  He  hid  it 
till  now,  because  he  thought  the  shock  might  be  too 
much  for  her  ;  but  he  believed  that  she  had  got  over  the 
grief,  and  he  thought,  at  this  stage,  it  might  do  her  good 
to  know.  In  fact,  she  asked.  She  knew  her  father 
meant  to  punish  that  bad  man,  and  she  asked  suddenly 
one  evening  what  happened.  Then  Mr.  Shillingford 
told  her  everything,  and  how  you  took  the  task  upon 
yourself,  and  how  you  did  it." 

"  There  was  no  need  for  her  to  have  known  anything 
about  that." 

"  Yes,  there  was.  It  was  quite  right  and  proper ; 
and  she  said  very  little  about  it,  but  thought  a  great  deal. 
And  to-day — this  very  day,  Elias,  she  told  me  that  she 
was  glad  you. had  been  the  man  to  revenge  her.  And 
she's  got  so  pale  and  thin  over  it,  you'd  never  believe." 

"  No  doubt  she'd  take  him  back  to-morrow — if  he 
came  back." 

"  How  can  you  say  such  an  unkind  thing  !  Why,  he 
— oh  no,  Elias.     She's  passed  the  stage  of  hating  him, 
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doubt.  But  'tis  upsetting  the  proper  order  of  things, 
and  if  you  could  see  me  and  my  brothers  sometimes, 
sitting  with  our  brows  screwed  up  over  the  books,  and 
father  and  mother  off  at  a  revel,  or  perhaps  both  gone 
to  bed  exhausted  after  some  far-reaching  foolery  the  day 
before — if  you  could  see  us  the  bread-winners,  and  them 
the  bread-eaters — you'd  shed  tears  of  blood,  I  should 
think.  My  brothers  be  too  old  for  their  years,  and  my 
father's  twice  a  child." 

But  Elias  did  not  sympathize  overmuch. 

"  Your  fault,"  he  repeated,  "  and  everybody  knows 
that  the  mill  is  doing  jolly  well.  And  your  father  and 
his  wife — whatever  their  faults,  they  ban't  grasping." 

"  That's  all  you  know,"  she  said.  "  They'd  eat  money 
if  I'd  let  'em." 

"  If  you  pay  the  piper,  you  call  the  tune,  of  course. 
How's  things — roundabout  ?  " 

Thereupon  Nelly  turned  from  her  own  troubles  to 
those  of  other  people.  This  naturally  led  to  Petronell, 
as  Elias  expected  it  would.  He  heard  of  her  and  her 
seclusion,  and  the  darkness  in  which  she  was  wont  to 
move. 

"  She  hates  the  day  and  told  me  so,"  said  Nelly. 
"  She'll  wait  for  the  dimpsy  light,  and  then  slink  out,  all 
alone,  into  Blackslade  wood  with  her  thoughts.  There's 
none  to  comfort  her  but  Tryphena  Harvey, 'and  of  course 
a  young,  rich  woman  like  her  have  got  to  put  her  own 
affairs  first." 

And  so  it  happened  that  Elias  met  his  old  sweetheart 
in  Blackslade  wood  ;  and  before  they  parted,  they  ar- 
ranged to  meet  again.  It  was  upon  that  permission,  to 
see  her  again,  that  Elias  left  Petronell  in  deep  excitation 
of  mind,  for  nothing  in  the  actual  interview  could  be 
said  to  renew  their  former  friendship.  The  girl  was  full 
of  bitterness  with  life,  and  what  young  Coaker  expected 
did  not  happen,  for  she  made  no  allusion  to  her  tribula- 
tions or  to  his  part  as  avenger.  But  after  an  hour  of 
desultory  talk  between  them,  in  which  they  both  cen- 
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and,  during  the  fifth  the  understanding  between  the  man 

and  woman  proceeded. 

The  psychology  of  Petronell's  spirit  was  laid  bare. 
She  could  not  choose  but  know  what  was  in  the  man's 
mind,  and  now,  in  a  moment  of  recklessness,  she  revealed 
the  contents  of  her  own. 

"I'm  a  wretch  and  have  hateful  thoughts — hateful 
and  low  and  mean,"  she  said.  "I'm  proud,  and  I 
simply  detest  it  when  I  see  people  finer  than  myself." 

"  What  nonsense  !     Tis  only  a  question  of  cash." 

"  You  misunderstand.  Not  finer  outside — that's  noth- 
ing, and  after  my  experiences  I  shall  go  in  black  for  the 
rest  of  my  fife.  But  finer  inside — oh,  to  a  proud  woman, 
to  see  finer  souls  than  her  own — it's  gall.  I  love  Try- 
phena  dearly  ;  but  you  don't  know  how  difficult  it  is 
sometimes,  when  I  realize  what  a  poor  thing  I  am  beside 
her." 

"  Good  Lord,  what  rubbish  will  you  talk  next  ?  A  little, 
happy,  lucky,  good-natured  child — that's  all  she  is  !  " 

"  No  no,  Elias.  She's  a  thousand  times  more  than 
that.  She's  got  a  grand  way  of  looking  at  everything 
that  happens,  and  a  grand  trust  and  belief  in  her  friends. 
And  you — I'm  not  saying  it  to  flatter.  But  you're  so — 
great  and  simple,  too.  I'm  so  double  and  treble  and 
horrid." 

He  set  to  work  to  dispute  this  criticism  ;  but  she  would 
not  have  it. 

"  Just  look  at  me,"  she  said.  "  I  know  why  you're 
here  perfectly  well,  Elias  ;  and  I  know  what  you  want ; 
and  I  pity  you  for  being  such  a  bad  judge.  You  won't 
remember  the  truth.  We  loved  once  and  then  we  partec 
— all  my  fault,  every  bit  of  it." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  won't  have  that.  The  fault  was  mine 
— a  pig-headed  fool." 

"  Don't  interrupt.  We  parted,  and  I — I  found  some- 
body else  ;  and  you  didn't.  And  that  makes  the  hideous 
gulf  between  us  that  nothing  will  ever  bridge.  Oh,  why 
on  earth  didn't  you  find  somebody  else  too,  and  let  her 
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and  they  came  to  where  Elias  had  planned  to  meet 
them.  The  little  idyll  was  played  without  words,  for 
when  the  man  reached  them,  he  put  his  arms  round 
Petronell  and  kissed  her. 

'  Poor  Tryphena  nearly  fainted  with  emotion,  and  the 
surprise  was  complete.  Then  they  made  confession  and 
she  frankly  wept  for  joy. 

"  It's  all  so  cynical  if  you  don't  know  the  secret  truth 
about  it,"  explained  Petronell.  "  I  simply  can't  tell 
anybody  but  you  yet,  and  I  won't  let  Elias,  either. 
Months  must  go  before  it  will  be  decent  to  whisper 
what  I've  done  ;  because  nobody  on  earth  but  you  knows 
what  Elias  and  I  were  to  each  other  before.  And  to 
take  him  like  this,  three  months  after — after  the  tragedy 
— it's  loathsome  of  me." 

"  Only  you  know  it,  Tryphena,"  said  Elias,  "  and 
nobody  else  is  to  know'  for  three  more  months.  Then 
Petronell  is  going  to  let  me  tell  it,  but  not  sooner." 

"  You  precious  things — you  distracting  things  !  " 
gasped  Tryphena.  "I'm  thankful  for  this,  and  you've 
both  been  most  unkind  to  me,  I'm  sure,  for  you  knew 
how  I  wanted — but  now — now  I  can  say  the  great  event 
in  my  mind.  Oh,  Petronell — Elias  will  look  black,  but 
don't  mind  him,  and  come  to  Australia  with  me  !  You 
must.  Think  of  the  lovely  letters  you'll  be  able  to  write 
to  him — now  you're  safe  and  can't  fall  in  love  with  any- 
body else  !  " 

"Better  ask  me,  too,"  said  the  man ;  but  Tryphena 
refused. 

"  Not  likely  !  Where,  should  I  come  in  then  ?  I 
want  Petronell,  and  only  her  ;  and  the  right  and  proper 
thing  will  be  for  her  to  come  and  back  me  up  in  Australia  ; 
and  then  I'll  bring  her  home,  safe  and  sound  ;  and  then 
you  can  announce  that  you  and  she  are  going  to  be 
married.  I'm  sure  that's  what  ought  to  happen.  You've 
had  it  all  your  own  way,  you  two,  and  now  you've  got 
to  listen  to  me,  because  I'm  rich,  and  nice,  and  love  you 
both."  .     . 
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"  It  was  the  same  with  me,"  declared  Samuel.  "  Mei 
are  pretty  much  like  what  I  read  about  comets.  The] 
blaze  into  the  sky  suddenly,  after  being  out  of  sight  fo 
years.  All  of  a  moment  life  brings  'em  to  the  front 
and  they  challenge  the  world,  and  every  eye  is  fixed  01 
'em.  Then  they  fade  back  again  into  private  life  o: 
the  grave  and  be  no  more  heard  of.  And  often  enougl 
'tis  the  matter  of  matrimony  that  brings  the  full  glan 
upon  us.  An  everyday  thing,  and  yet  it  never  loses  it: 
interest  to  our  neighbours." 

"  Very  well  said,"  admitted  Gabriel.  "  In  your  case 
your  bold  action  was  a  great  source  of  wonder.  In  fact 
anything  that  shows  a  man  has  got  character  is  always 
a  source  of  wonder  to  those  who  have  none." 

"  And  then  your  amazing  discovery,  and  then  th( 
capture  of  the  widow  Windeatt,  and  then  your  daughtei 
off  with  the  old  love— or  rather  he  was  off  with  her 
and  then  the  destroyer — I  mean  the  man  that  whippec 
the  doctor — him  to  come  forward  !  'Twas  all  a  ver} 
romantic  thing.     And  how  d'you  like  it  ?  " 

"  I  live  at  such  high  pressure  just  now,"  answered  Mr. 
Shilhngford,  "  that  I  have  no  time  to  consider  what  ] 
like  and  what  I  don't.  As  to  Petronell  and  young  Eliae 
Coaker,  there  is  more  in  it  than  meets  the  eye.  I  betray 
no  confidence  when  I  tell  you " 

"  Confidence !  Good  Lord,  everybody's  heard  al] 
about  it.  Tis  quite  common  knowledge  now,  that  him 
and  her  were  tokened  long  afore  that  rip  Grenville  evei 
showed  his  nose  here.  And  then  they  quarrelled  over  a 
fox's  brush,  or  a  donkey's  ears,  or  some  nonsense.  Thej; 
fell  out,  and  some  say  'twas  his  fault  and  some  tell  'twas 
hers.  But  now  they've  made  it  up  and  he's  brought 
balm  to  her  wounded  heart.  And  what  I  ax  is — how 
do  you  like  it  ?  " 

"  The  family  of  Coaker  is  ancient,  though  I  do  not 
find  that  they  were  ever  ennobled — not  in  this  world, 
Sweetland  ;  but  as  it  appears  no  less  than  three  of  them 
fought  and  fell  for  Charles  under  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning, 
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these  matters,  Sweet  land.  I  much  dislike  having  my 
affairs  in  the  mouth  of  the  people." 

"  You  oughtn't  to  cut  such  a  dash,  then,  and  make 
such  a  figure  in  the  world,"  answered  Samuel.  "  Still, 
I'm  like  you  :  I  didn't  care  about  fame  when  I  was  the 
target  for  the  nation  a  bit  ago." 

Pondering  the  thought  of  his  importance,  and  not  ill 
pleased  at  it,  the  master  of  Blackslade  went  his  way. 
He  designed  a  notable  act,  and  made  for  the  home  of 
Peter  Smerdon,  at  Bone  Hill. 

Here  was  temporary  trouble,  for  the  mother  of  Peter's 
famous  family  had  fallen  ill. 

"  My  old  woman's  a  thought  better,  you'll  be  thankful 
to  hear,"  declared  Peter,  when  the  visitor  had  dismounted 
and  entered  the  farmhouse.  "  You'll  not  mind  the 
kitchen,  I  dare  say  ;  for  it  suits  her  best,  and  she  can 
catch  heat  from  the  fire." 

"  I'm  very  glad  she's  better,"  answered  Gabriel. 
"  Whitelock  brought  the  news  last  night,  and  assured 
me  that  she  was  well  enough  to  stand  a  visit." 

"  Of  course,  and  always  glad  for  a  sight  of  you,  when 
you'm  this  side  the  Vale,"  declared  Martha.  "  You  be 
going  to  be  married  in  Spring,  I  hear  tell.  Tis  a  long 
ways  off ;  but  of  course  there's  lots  to  do." 

"  Our  family  affairs  have  leaked  out,"  explained  Shil- 
lingford.  "  How,  I  know  not.  But  it  has  got  abroad 
that  Whitelock  and  Sibley  go  to  Louisa's  farm." 

"  So  like  as  not  I  let  it  out,"  confessed  Peter.  "  I 
never  could  keep  a  secret,  more  shame  to  me.  'Twas 
always  the  same,  wasn't  it,  Martha  ?  " 

"  It  was — a  very  open  man  always.  'Tis  better  to 
live  without  secrets  in  my  opinion.  They  be  only  another 
trouble  to  life." 

"  What  I  say  is,  there's  no  money  in  'em,"  declared 
Peter.  "  I  know  chaps  as  go  about  big  with  secrets, 
like  a  woman  with  child.  And  what  does  it  all  amount 
to  ?  Foolishness — foolishness  so  oft  as  not.  Honest 
men   didn't   ought   to  have  secrets — present   company 
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pigstye,  you  should  have  had  your  bit,  shouldn't  he, 
father  ?  " 

**  I  swear  to  God  he  should,"  answered  Peter,  Then 
he  took  the  scrap  of  paper  that  Gabriel  extended  to  him. 

To  read  it  he  opened  his  mouth  and  screwed  up  his 
eyes  ;  then,  having  mastered  the  figures,  he  nodded, 
smiled,  and  presently  thrust  the  cheque  into  his  pocket. 
Having  done  so,  he  turned  to  his  wife. 

"  Martha,  the  man  has  given  us  a  hundred  pounds  !  " 
he  said. 

"  Well  done  him  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smerdon. 

"  And  if  we  can  take  small  money  in  a  large  spirit,  as 
we  always  have  done,  then  I  suppose  there's  no  reason 
against  this  useful  bit  ?  " 

They  conducted  their  conversation  as  though  Gabriel 
were  absent. 

"  You've  fought  a  good  fight,  you  two,"  he  declared, 
"  and  I'm  glad  to  be  able  to  show  my  admiration.  When 
I  consider  the  size  of  your  family,  and  the  way  you  have 
brought  it  up  and  taken  it  tidy  to  church,  year  after  year, 
and  put  the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  man  into  it,  and 
so  on,  I  feel  such  parents  have  the  right  to  admiration 
and  reward." 

"So  we  have,"  declared  Peter  ;  "  but  admiration  be 
one  thing,  and  reward  another.  We've  had  a  proper 
cart-load  of  admiration  for  years — at  least,  Martha  have 
if  I  haven't  ;  but  reward — no.  There  was  none  to  re- 
ward us  afore  to-day.  And  we  never  expected  it,  and 
never  looked  for  it.  Still,  if  you  can  do  it  without  hurt- 
ing your  own,  then  'twould  be  proper  foolish  in  us  not 
to  do  our  part.  Such  things  don't  happen  by  chance, 
and  the  praise  is  to  the  Lord  first  since  the  best  of  us 
are  but  his  stewards  and  bailiffs." 

"I'm  glad  you  see  it  so  ;  and  that's  how  I'd  have  you 
see  it,"  answered  the  master  of  Blackslade.  "  It  has 
often  puzzled  me,  Peter,  that  my  Maker  blessed  me  with 
a  strong  inclination  to  help  my  fellow-creatures,  and  then 
permitted  the  small  cobwebs  of  life  to  tangle  themselves 
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as  rocks  and  wrecks  in  the  world.  So,  if  you  could  cut 
such  a  solemn  figure  when  you  didn't  know  where  to 
turn  for  twopence,  you'll  soar  higher  and  higher  now, 
and,  on  your  marriage  day,  you  did  ought  to  be  a  sight 
that  no  man  in  his  senses  would  willingly  miss  !  " 

With  this  great  praise  Mr.  Shillingford  departed. 

His  gift  was  not  mentioned  again,  and  he  considered 
curiously  that  it  had  fallen  much  flatter  than  he  expected. 

"It  is  the  difference  between  giving  and  receiving," 
he  reflected.  "  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  take,  soon 
do  so  in  this  fashion,  for  gratitude  grows  blunt  quicker 
than  any  human  emotion  ;  but  giving  is  always  fresh 
and  stimulating,  and  its  own  reward.  One  is  never 
really  weary  of  giving.  To  take,  deadens  the  pride  and 
lowers  the  tone  sooner  or  later  ;  to  give,  corrects  and 
purifies  the  values  of  the  mind.  And  it  must  not  for 
an  instant  be  regarded  as  virtuous.  That  ruins  it. 
The  man  who  gives  because  he  thinks  he  ought  to  give 
-^-he  is  merely  obeying  a  command.  The  thing  must 
doubtless  spring  from  inside  to  be  of  any  worth.  Yet 
how  the  lower  middle  class  always  laughs  at  a  generous 
man  !  Is  there  anything  more  thoroughly  craven,  more 
greedy,  more  mean-spirited  in  England,  or  anywhere, 
than  our  lower  middle  class  ?     Probably  not." 


CHAPTER  LIX 


Widecombe  Fair,  while  sunk  from  its  ancient  glories, 
yet  offered  opportunity  for  local  holiday-making  ;  and 
now,  with  its  return,  the  life  of  the  hamlet  recognizee 
the  day  from  force  of  habit.  The  men  were  relieved  ol 
work  ;  their  masters  also  found  themselves  drifting  witr 
the  throng  of  the  fair,  to  see  friends,  mark  what  merri- 
ment was  afoot,  loiter  a  little,  drink  a  little,  and  investi 
gate  the  ewes  and  rams  that  were  offered  for  sale. 
On  a  sunny  morning  in  early  September  few  signs  indi 
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chimney  ornaments  were  offered  ;    now  to  the  green 
where  the  business  of  the  fair  was  afoot. 

There  came  a  solitary  Italian  boy,  who  had  trampec 
many  a  weary  mile,  with  an  accordion  and  a  monkey 
But  at  the  first  note  of  his  rival's  music  Nicky,  postec 
under  the  great  yew  in  the  square,  started  like  a  terrier 
that  smells  a  rat  and  shouted  to  his  wife. 

"  What's  that  I  hear  ?  "  he  cried. 
Tis  a  hateful  foreigner,"  she  said,  "  a  brat  of  a  boy 
with  a  beastly  ape." 

"  Lead  me  to  him — lead  me  to  him,  Nanny  !  " 

At  sight  of  Nicky  bearing  down  fiercely,  with  all  his 
yellow  tusks  displayed  and  his  blind  eyes  flashing,  the 
poor  interloper  fled  in  terror,  and  did  not  slack  his  speed 
until  well  beyond  the  village. 

In  the  shadow  of  a  cart  sat  Old  Harry  Hawke,  smok- 
ing his  pipe  and  listening  to  a  neighbour.  It  was  Uncle 
Tom  Cobleigh. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  no,  Old  Harry,  I  ban't  very  well.  I 
was  stung  in  three  places  yesterday.  The  appledranes  * 
be  that  spittish  this  year,  along  of  the  hot  summer,  that 
there  ain't  no  dealing  with  'em.  They'll  drive  their 
spears  into  'ee  if  you  but  look  at  'em." 

"  Nasty  things.  Us  have  took  three  nestes  at  Wood- 
hayes.     And  no  news,  Uncle — no  news  of  Christian  ?  " 

14  No,"  answered  the  veteran.  "  No  news  of  Christian 
— yet ;  but  the  time  be  coming  round  now.  It  can't  be 
that  us  will  have  to  wait  much  longer,  neighbour." 

Mrs.  Gray,  Uncle's  widowed  daughter,  appeared. 

"  Be  you  coming  along,  father  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Ah,  Milly — how's  yourself  ?  "  inquired  Old  Harry 
Hawke  ;  and  Milly — a  woman  of  gentle  countenance 
with  a  withered  face,  smiled,  declared  that  she  was 
pretty  middling  and  hoped  that  Mr.  Hawke  was  the 
same. 

"  Be  Young  Harry  and  Emma  and  Baby  Harry  here  ?  " 
she  asked  ;   and  he  answered  that  they  were. 

*  Appledranes — wasps. 
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orchards,  gardens,  stew-ponds  and  moat — all  have* 
vanished.  It  would  be  a  gratifying  feat  to  re-build 
them,  Louisa." 

"  A  feat  indeed,  Gabriel  !  " 

"  Have   you   ever   pictured   to   yourself   the   archers 
assembled  at  the  old  butts,  that  gave  the  park  a  name  ? 
he  asked. 

"  Never,"  she  said. 

Then  came  Miss  Tapper,  and  they  shook  hands. 

"  In  the  nick  of  time,"  declared  Gabriel,  "  for  I  was 
just  about  to  give  an  idea  of  this  place  when  the  targets 
of  earth,  or  butts,  stood  here  for  the  practice  of  the 
medieval  archers — a  subject  that  one  with  your  anti- 
quarian tastes  would  appreciate,  Miss  Tapper.  You 
may,  or  may  not,  know  the  Act  of  Edward  II.,  which 
directed  that  every  Englishman  should  have  a  bow  of  his 
own  height — of  yew,  ash,  wych-hazel,  or  amburn  ;  and 
that  butts  should  be  made  in  every  township,  where  the 
inhabitants  must  shoot  upon  every  feast-day,  under  the 
penalty  of  a  halfpenny  fine  if  they  omitted  the  exercise." 

Miss  Tapper  had  not  heard  of  these  things. 

"  No  doubt  the  origin  of  our  Volunteer  Forces,"  she 
said,  "  and  most  interesting,  I'm  sure  ;  but — Petronell — 
is  it  true  that  she  leaves  Widecombe  with  Miss  Harvey  ?  " 

"  It  will  happen — there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 
To  return  to  the  archers." 

Miss  Tapper,  however,  would  not  return  to  the  archers. 

"  Then  the  engagement ?  " 

"  It  will  happen,"  repeated  Mr.  Shillingford.  "  Petro- 
nell is  affianced.  Here  are  William  and  his  wife — William 
Coaker,  one  of  my  greatest  and  most  valued  friends.  He 
will  substantiate  the  truth  of  it." 

Grace  Coaker  and  William  soon  joined  the  group  ;  the 
archers  were  forgot,  and  all  spoke  together  of  affairs  that 
more  nearly  concerned  them.  Gabriel  designed  to  wed 
in  the  Spring,  and  his  daughter  would  be  married  at  the 
same  time. 

The  company  increased.     Old  men,  in  worked  smocks, 
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him,  lay  sunk  upon  his  side,  the  picture  of  boredom 
Round  about,  dogs  also  lolled  and  slept.     The  day  grew 
hotter,  and  the  thunder  still  grumbled  behind  Hameldon. 

At  last  young  Smerdon  agreed  as  to  a  price.  Then  a 
horse  was  brought  to  the  cart  ;  the  ram  was  lifted  until 
he  stood  erect  on  his  hind  legs,  and  his  front  feet  were 
rested  on  the  cart.  Strong  hands  then  gripped  his 
fleece  and,  with  an  unceremonious  heave  from  behind, 
he  was  sent  aloft  and  made  fast  by  the  head.  He 
bleated  at  the  indignity,  and  then  was  silent.  Whitelock 
now  proceeded  to  Blackslade  with  the  carter  and  his 
purchase,  and  on  the  way,  descending  from  Tunhill, 
came  Samuel  Sweetland  ;  his  wife,  Araminta  ;  and  his 
sister,  Harriet.     They  admired  the  ram  and  passed  on. 

An  air  of  high  condescension  sat  on  Samuel.  He  wore 
a  blue  tie  and  a  pair  of  his  famous,  bright  yellow  leggings. 
His  women  walked  one  on  each  side  of  him  :  the  sister 
garrulous,  excitable  and  amiable  to  all  ;  his  wife,  re- 
served, watchful,  casting  quick  side-glances  from  under 
her  straw-coloured  eyelashes.  But  she  was  well  content, 
for  Mr.  Sweetland  proved  easy  to  guide,  and  her  tact 
had  established  her  in  very  satisfactory  relations  with 
the  brother  and  sister.  Humility  was  the  note  she 
struck,  and  Samuel  found  it  exceedingly  agreeable.  He 
expanded  into  megalomania  under  the  sunshine  of  her 
praise  and  worship. 

Outside  the  "  Old  Inn  "  Mr.  Sweetland  stayed  a  moment 
to  talk  with  Arthur  Pierce,  who  had  emerged  from  the 
bar  in  his  shirtsleeves  to  get  a  breath  of  air. 

Arthur  was  sanguine. 

"  I  do  believe  the  old  fair  is  brisking  up  again,"  he  said. 
"  I  ain't  seen  such  a  rally  of  neighbours  for  a  long  time. 
No  doubt,  if  us  could  get  some  more  fun  into  it,  and  a 
show  or  two,  or  one  of  they  steam-driven  round-abouts, 
'twould  take  a  greater  hold  on  people." 

"  And  music,"  declared  Mr.  Sweetland.  "  When 
there's  music  in  the  air  it  lifts  the  heart  to  gaiety,  and 
puts   a  man  or  woman  into  a  lighter  frame  of  mind. 
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daughter  walked  out  for  an  hour  ;  but  the  revel  gave 
Miss  Hearn  no  pleasure,  and  she  and  Mabel  scoffed 
openly. 

"  Tis  a  thing  of  the  past,"  said  the  latter.  "  We 
that  know  a  little  about  the  world,  be  almost  ashamed 
to  be  seen  among  these  silly  creatures.  My  husband 
wouldn't  knock  off  work  for  it.  He  flouted  it.  He's  in 
the  forge  this  minute  just  as  if  nothing  was  happening." 

"  Nothing  is  happening,"  declared  Mary. 

"  Have  'ee  heard  any  more  of  that  Dexter  man  in 
Exeter  ?  " 

"  I  have  not ;  and  something  tells  me  I  shan't.  He 
was  an  empty  fool  at  heart,  and  anything  in  a  petticoat 
that  could  get  to  his  ear  could  twist  him  round  her  finger. 
He'd  meant  to  come  and  seek  me  for  a  bit  of  advice  as 
to  his  future  line  ;  but,  between  ourselves,  he  haven't 
answered  my  last  three  letters,  and  I've  got  my  pride 
like  another  and  shan't  write  again." 

"  He's  after  something  a  bit  younger,"  suggested 
Mabel.  "  Come  in  and  see  Arthur  and  have  a  drop. 
The  heat  be  rolling  off  your  face,  Mary." 

The  sky  grew  dark  before  evening,  and  a  storm,  that 
had  prowled  like  some  hunting  beast  behind  the  hills, 
began  to  drift  closer.  The  ram  sale  was  ended  ;  the 
bustle  and  stir  upon  the  Green  were  done  ;  the  traps  and 
carts  disappeared  ;   the  horsemen  also  were  gone. 

At  the  "  Old  Inn  "  and  the  "  Rugglestone,"  parties  still 
lingered  ;  but  the  little  stalls  under  the  yew-tree  had 
vanished,  and  Nanny  and  Nicky,  the  richer  by  some  shil- 
lings, turned  homeward  together. 

Heavier  and  heavier  the  clouds  had  risen  and  piled 
round  the  hills,  while  Widecombe,  patient  target  for 
many  a  thunderstorm,  waited  in  the  gathering  gloom  for 
the  lightning  and  the  rain.  Very  grey  into  the  gloam- 
ing ascended  the  tower,  with  little  fingers  of  steel  lifted 
above  each  pinnacle  to  ward  danger.  Stillness  descended 
upon  all  things.  Scraps  of  coloured  paper,  making  points 
of  light  on  the  roads  and  grass,  moved  and  gyrated  in 
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scudded  low  from  the  south-east  and  the  air  was  heavy 
with  moisture,  a  man  stood  on  the  high-road  east  of  the 
valley,  and  surveyed  the  fertile  regions  beneath  him. 

Upon  the  tawny  cradle  of  the  river  he  looked,  and  upon 
the  uprising  hills  round  about.  Beneath,  where  Web- 
burn  wound,  spread  tracts  of  red  sedge,  and  sallow  still 
flecked  with  faded  leaves  ;  while  the  fields  of  the  Vale 
shone  here  with  stubble,  where  horses  ploughed,  and  here 
with  bright,  glaucous  patches  of  swede,  or  the  apple  green 
of  mangel-wurzel.  For  the  rest,  under  this  lifeless  light, 
all  tones  were  dim  and  sad,  save  where,  about  the  church 
tower,  the  round  heads  of  the  sycamores  glimmered  with 
gold  and  made  a  bossy  brightness  in  the  midst  of  the 
grey. 

Beneath  the  watcher  and  upon  his  right  certain  lines 
of  granite  wall  and  earthen  hedge  converged  finely  to  a 
clump  of  larches,  while  beyond  them  far  away  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Vale,  loomed  Hameldon  through  the 
haze,  august,  stern,  touched  with  amber  of  fading  forests 
darkling  with  spruce  and  pine,  swept  by  long,  dead  miles 
of  the  eagle  fern.  Sunlight  would  have  wakened  all  into 
one  harmonious  glory  of  colour  ;  but  to-day  Hameldon 
was  wan  and  sere,  and  soaked  to  sobriety  by  the  heavy 
air  ;  while  above,  where  the  mount  ascended  to  the  sky, 
its  heights  and  cairns  were  withdrawn  behind  the  clouds 
that  rolled  heavily  upon  them. 

The  man's  eyes  traversed  Widecombe  doubtfully  and 
without  enthusiasm.  Then  he  shivered,  turned  to  a 
vehicle  that  had  brought  him,  and  asked  the  driver  to 
indicate  the  farm  of  Southcombe.  But  the  driver  did 
not  know  which  it  might  be. 

"  I  was  there  four  years  ago,"  said  Mr.  Blatchford, 
"  but  naturally  on  business  only.  This  is  hardly  a  place 
one  would  come  to  for  pleasure." 

He  returned  to  his  cab  and  descended  into  the 
village. 

Certain  details  of  his  last  experience  dimly  moved  in 
memory,   and  when  Arthur  Pierce   emerged  from   the 
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are  of  opinion  that  she  should  go  to  Australia,  with  a 
view  to  demanding  all  accounts  from  the  trustee  in  that 
country.  She  will  of  course  be  in  the  hands  of  ouJ 
Australian  advisers,  who  will  examine  the  accounts  anf 
see  that  she  receives  everything  she  is  entitled  to." 

"  You  talk  as  if  you  were  doubtful  about  my  father^ 
friend  in  Australia,"  said  Tryphena. 

"  Don't  think  that.  It  is  the  crown  and  glory 
British  law  that  it  is  doubtful  of  nobody  until  he 
proved  doubtful.  That  is  the  difference  between  01 
justice  and  foreign  justice.  For  in  Europe,  I  may  tel 
you,  the  law  chooses  to  doubt  everybody  until  thej 
prove  themselves  above  suspicion.  Our  system  is  obj 
viously  to  be  preferred  from  every  possible  point  of  view! 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  feel  no  reason  for  any  suspicion 
whatever  ;  but,  having  regard  for  the  documents  that 
must  be  signed  and  a  variety  of  business  that  will  result 
when  you  cease  to  be  a  minor  and  come  into  your  own, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  you  should  go  to  Australia.  As 
you  know,  had  there  been  any  need  for  it,  we  should  have 
found  somebody  to  accompany  you.  It  is  even  possible 
that  I  might  have  gone.  But  in  any  case,  you  would 
have  required  independent  solicitors  to  take  the  trustee's 
accounts." 

"  It  would  have  been  very  nice  if  you  had  come, 
declared  Tryphena,  "  but  my  greatest  friend,  Petronell 
Shillingford,  is  going  with  me — for  the  voyage  and  to  be 
my  companion.  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  to  stop  very 
long  in  Australia,  because  my  friend  must  be  home 
again  early  in  the  Spring.  She  is  going  to  be  married 
then  to  my  cousin,  Elias  Coaker.  You  remember 
him.  He  drove  you  to  the  station  last  time  you  came 
here." 

"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  find  a  husband  yourself,' 
said  Mr.  Blatchford.     "  And  now  you  may  leave  us,  for 
there  remain  only  certain  formalities  to  carry  through 
with  your  uncle.     Your  steamer  is  the  '  Ophir,'  and  you 
sail  from  Plymouth  next  Friday." 
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nests  in  the  streets  !     We  might  be  looking  down  in 
the  homes  of  the  jackal  and  the  pelican  !  " 

Then  did  Tryphena  laugh,  and  the  distant  light 
danced  together  in  her  eyes. 

"  Oh  no,  Mr.  Blatchford.  The  owls  don't  make  thd 
nests  in  the  streets  ;  and  if  a  pelican  or  a  jackal  cam] 
I'm  sure  he'd  very  soon  be  shot  by  somebody." 

"  You  think  so  ?  Then  it  is  high  time  you  were  awa 
— where  events  are  happening  and  the  roar  of  the  worl 
comes  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant  to  the  mind." 

"  Ever  so  many  tilings  happen  here,  too,"  she  assurei 
him  ;  but  he  would  not  believe  it. 

"  Impossible,  my  dear.  Look  down — look  down] 
All  silent,  asleep.  Just  a  mean  twinkle  of  artificial 
lights — a  dozen  tallow  candles — and  that  is  all.  Soofl 
even  they  will  be  out,  and  the  thing,  such  as  it  is,  will 
have  ceased  to  exist,  until  to-morrow.  Now,  in  Exeter j 
if  you  were  there  at  this  moment,  you  would  see  bril- 
liantly lighted  streets,  and  hear " 

"  Don't,"  she  pleaded.  "  I  shall  see  Exeter  sooq 
enough — and  the  world.  Let  me  look  at  my  precious 
Widecombe  now." 

They  were  silent,  and  he  walked  on  while  she  stood 
still  a  moment.  The  cab  had  climbed  to  the  summit 
of  the  hill  and  stood  there  waiting  for  them. 

Tryphena  traversed  the  Vale  in  thought,  pictured 
the  faces  bent  about  each  little  glimmer,  and  then 
raised  her  eyes  to  the  gloom  of  Hameldon,  where  dimly 
it  hove  upward  into  a  night  of  cloud. 

Bells  from  the  church  tower  lifted  a  last  farewell  to 
her. 

"  Good-bye,  dear  Dartmoor — good-bye.  But  I'll  come 
back  to  you  !  "  she  whispered. 

THE   END 
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